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book on Friendship. 


With an appreciation by W. ROBERTSON NICOLL, M.A. 
marginal and other decorations from original designs by F. Berkeley Smith. 
decorated cloth, gilt top, boxed, $1.25. 

‘*Mr. Black is a man of great spiritual earnestness, simplicity of nature, and very fine 
intellectual quality. This volume, which is tender and winning, and at the same time 
vigorous and incisive, shows the fine grain of the man’s nature. 
the treatment is fresh, vivacious, and genuinely religious.” — 7e Outlook. 

Dr. Nicoll says: “ Mr. Hugh Black, of Free St. George’s, Edinburgh, who is now we 
suppose, the most popular preacher in Scotland, has published a wise and charming little 
It is tull of good things winningly expressed ; and though very simply 


3a Edition, completing 7th Thousand 


RIENDSHIP 


By Hugh Black, M.A. 


Printed in two colors, with 
12mo, 


The subject is an old one; 





written, is the result of real thought and experience.” 
Sketches 


Korean 
By REV. J. S. GALE 


Illustrated. “‘ Stories of Missions” Series. 12mo, cloth, $1.00. 


“ He writes easily and picturesquely of the peoples and 
their customs ; of exciting travel adventures; and of the 
possibilities of manufactures, commerce, agriculture, edu- 
cation, and religion in Korea. His book is thoroughly 
readable. As a clear presentation of native life it is the 
best extant book on Korea.”—Ouxt/ook. 





ellow Travelers 
By F. E. CLARK, D.D. 

President World’s C. E. Union. A Journey in Three 
Continents, with Impressions of Men, Things, and 
Events. Illustrated. 12mo, cloth, $1.25. 

“ ‘There is plenty of variety, and the dull pages are all left 
out. All who join the party as readers will be in enter- 
taining company, and be ready to ‘book’ for further ex- 
cursions of the same kind. The illustrations are excel- 
lent.”— Watchman. 











A Devotional Study of Beatitudes. 


designs. 12mo, decorated cloth, gilt top, boxed, $1.00. 


2d Edition, completing 6th Thousand 


‘THE MASTER’S BLESSEDS 
By J. R. Miller, D.D. 


With marginal illuminations in color, from original 


The peculiar adaptability of the Beatitudes to treatment in a devotional and expository 
manner, and Dr. Miller’s great popularity as a writer of works of this nature, were a happy 
combination, which has resulted in a choice addition to devotional literature. 

1 details—rough-edged paper, ample margins with artistic illuminations, ornamental chapter 
headings and title page, decorated covers—the book is worthy of subject and author. 

“Every one knows the way Dr. Miller has of saying these suggestive, comforting, helpful 
things, that reach the heart and do good like a medicine.”— The Advance. 
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pomeen the Holy 
By HON. EDWIN S. WALLACE 


A Brief History of Ancient Jerusalem; with an account of 
the Modern City and its Conditions, Political, Religious, 
and Social. 15 Illustrations and 4 Maps. 8vo, cloth, $1.50. 


“Mr. Wallace has sought to combine completeness with 
brevity. and has admirably succeeded, having placed in the 
hands of those interested in this city of sacred memories 
and holy sites, a book replete with interesting facts. He 
has had exceptional opportunities for writing this volume. 
His opinions are not the casual observances of an ord“nary 
tourist, but they are based upon the careful study of recog- 
nized authorities, supplemented by diligent personal inves- 





‘The Holy Land in Geography and 
History 
By TOWNSEND MacCOUN, M.A. 


Illustrated with 154 full-page maps. 
edition. 


Vol. I. GEOGRAPHY. With Geographical and Scrip- 
tural Maps, and two Indexes. Vol. Il. History. W th 
Progressive Historical Maps and Text opposite each map. 


New and cheaper 
2 vols.. 16mo, flex. cloth, boxed, $2.00. 


“We have seen nothing quite so good in the same small 
compass.” — The Congregationalist. 


“We are acquainted with no other work that combines 
q 


tigation. carried on during a residence of five years as the attractive features of Mr. MacCoun’s compact little 
United States Consul in Jerusalem.” volumes.”— The Review of Reviews. 
——s 





New York: 158 Fifth Avenue 


— 





For sale by all booksellers, or sent postpaid on receipt of price. Catalogues and Holiday Lists free. 
Order from the house nearest you. 


FLEMING H. REVELL COMPANY 


CuIcaAGo: 63 Washington Street 


Toronto: 154 Yonge Street 
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Sabbath School Work * 






The Westminster Series 
of Zesson Helps and for 189° 
Ulustrated Papers 

Edited by Rev. J. R. Miller, D.D. 


Author of “ Practical Religion,” “‘ Week Day Religion,” “In His Steps,” 
** Personal Friendships of Jesus,” etc. 















A Graded Series 


The Westminster Teacher.— Monthly, 50 cents a year. 

Four Quarterlies : SENIOR, INTERMEDIATE, and JUNIOR, with the 
new HOME DEPARTMENT Quarterly ; each, 12 cents a year, or 
3 cents a quarter. 

The Lesson Leaf and Junior Lessons,—Each, 5 cents a year. 


The Westminster Lesson Card for the Youngest Scholars. Printed 
in colors. 10 cents a year, or 2% cents a quarter. 









These periodicals are used by nearly all our Presbyterian schools 
and quite largely in other denominations, and in Canada and the Brit- 
ish Dominions. ‘Their circulation is steadily 
increasing. They give perfect satisfaction. 


Gllustrated Papers 


Special attention is asked to 

Forward —A weekly paper for the 

e home, for the school, 
for the young people. 50 cents a year, 
12% cents a quarter. 

The Sabbath-School Visitor.—Weekly, 30 
cents a year; fortnightly, 16 cents; and 
monthly, 8 cents a year. 

The Morning Star.—Weekly, 15 cents a 
year ; fortnightly, 8 cents; and monthly, 
4 cents a year. 

The Sunbeam.—A weekly paper for the little 
people, 20 cents a year, 5 cents a quarter. 

















Sample copies in any quantity 
gladly sent on application. 





“Se . 
a © Address, Presbyterian Board of Publication, 
Forward! Philadelphia, New York, Chicayo, St. Louis. 
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7 A ee oe Cost More than $1,500,000 to 

A MI LLION- A Library £0 Complete that it Covers the Entire 

- 

3 DOLLAR A wees 4 procera yey Become the 

> LI BR A RY pope woh English-speaking Countries 
FOR $25.00 | “asst, Sete You Conplcte Knowtedse ot 

; Every Subject. 











OUR FINAL NOTICE to Outlook Readers 


TO INTRODUCE THE NEW EDITION (ALLEN REPRINT) 


Encyclopedia Britannica at $25 


With a SPECIAL DISCOUNT to Out.ook Readers Ordering within 30 Days 


THIS NEW EDITION of the popular Allen Reprint of 
this tamous work is supplied with a 


NEW COMPLETE APPENDIX VOLUME 


in addition to our exhaustive American supplement. This 
Appendix vo.ume takes every important title in the work 
and gives all the knowledge that is new or recent concerning 
it, bringing information 
Down to Date. It contains also 50 New Maps 

including the new Government Maps of Klondike and 
Hawaii. Thus, with our Supplemental volumes, the Britan- 
nica becomes the /a¢est as well as the greatest. 

BINDINGS :—The volumes are handsomely and durabiy 
bound in genuine silk cloth binding, double-hinged, with 
flexib e back, on good uality book paper. It is sewed on the 











‘“* Smythe Sewer,” which makes the most durable bindings. 





ENTIRE SET DELIVERED ON PAYMENT 


OF $2.00 ONLY 


BALANCE PAYABLE $2.00 PER MONTH 








3 Greatest General History. Greatest Biographical Work. 
= Greatest Scientific Work. Greatest Art Work. 
“ Greatest Theological Work. Greatest Geographical Work. 


N 


Every article upon thése and every other subject is treated ex- 
haustively by the greatest known specialists, hence every article is 
& best, most reliable and satisfactory that the : hole world can 

urnish, 


Absolutely Complete Tis, sition, gall consain, ever 


© | aeabete | 


one of the 8 

700 maps, and 25,000 articles found in the original and 
while at less than one-third the price, it will be essentia//y equa/ to 
the original edition 

Consider the advantage of a family which has 
these volumes over one which has not, or which has a cheap, 
three or four volume, uxreliable, so-called encyclopedia. When 
information is wanted by parents or children, here it is close at 
hand, and, above all, it is ve/zable. The members of the family be- 
come accustomed to refer to its pages; in a few years they possess 
atund of knowledge worth many times the price of the work 


Order Now 2°4 take advantage of this splendid chance to se- 


cure this unrivaled fund of universal krowledge. 





Crmratrets 








Note.—Upon all the higher priced 30-volume edition, of 
which the above is a sample, a special discount Sign this application, or write for fuller particulars : * 
will also be given. 















a N ia ifth Ave., N. Y. 
1000 Sets will be supplied of this special ter ee evcketon aden nilesinalgr inadge tel 
Gentlemen: I desire totake advantage of your special 
limited edition at : a - a aia 
offer of the Encyclopedia Britannica to Outlook read- 
$25 00 per Set ers, and enclose $2.00 as initial payment. Send full 
“i particulars, and if found satisfactory I will order the 
Or, with the Supplement, $30.00, set, Laying for it in monthly payments of $2.00 ; other- 
| => Prectng. ord A... aa = — wise the money to be returned to me. 





N ° ‘The set. may be returned to us any 
i Oo 1S time within 10 days, if not satisfactory, 


and the money wiil be returned. 


HENRY G. ALLEN & CO., Publishers, 150 Fifth Ave., New York 
War 
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D. APPLETON & CO0.’S New Books 


Recollections of the Civil War 
By Cuarces A. Dana. With Portraits. Large 12mo. Cloth, gilt 


top, uncut, $2.00. 
Cannon and Camera 
Sea and Land Battles of the ay -American War in Cuba, Camp 
Life, and Return of the Soldiers. Described and illustrated b 
}; C. HemMMENT, War Artist at the Front. With over one hundre 
ull- P88. pictures taken by the author, and an Index Large 12mo, 
2.00, 


Clot 
The Principles of Biology 
By Herpert SPENCER. Vol. 1. New edition, poe A and enlarged. 
Entirely reset, 12mo, Cloth, $2.(0. 
The History of the World 
From the Earliest Historical Time to the Year 1898 
By EpGar Sanperson, M,A., Sometime. Scholar of Clare College: 
Cambridge; Author ‘of “ A’ History, of the we, Empire,” etc 
Uniform with * * Natural History.” fo yp is- 
torical Reference Book.” Small 8vo, Half Leather, ry 00. 


The Story of the Railroad 
3y Cy WARMAN, author of “The Express Messenger,” etc. A new 
volume in the Story of the West Series, ones Riple Hitch- 
cock. With Maps and many Illustrations b est Cl sa oa 
and from photographs. Uniform with * The ath of the Cowboy,’ 
*‘the Story of the Mine,” and “The Story of the Indian.” 12mo, 
Cloth, $1.50, 
Foot-Notes to Evolution 
A series of Popular Addresses on the Evolution of Life. By Davip 
STARR JORDAN, Ph D., President ot Leland Stanford Junior Uni- 
versity. 12mo, Cloth, $i 50 
Spanish Literature 
By James Fitzmaurice Ketty, Member of the Spanish Academy. 
A new volume in the Literatures of the World series, edited by 
Edmund Gosse. Uniform wit ncient Greek Literature, 
* French Literature,” tg Bagien Literature,” and “ Italian 
Literature.” 12mo, Cloth. $ 


THE LEADING FICTION 


Latitude 19° 
A Romance of the West Indies in the Year of Our Lord Eighteen 
Hundred and Twenty _ Being a faithful account and true of the 
paiatyl adventures of the Skipper, the Bo’s’n, the Smith, the Mate, 
and Cynthia. eh Mrs. SCHUYLER CROWNINSHIELD. [ilustrated. 


12mo, Cloth, $ 
“The Phantom Army 
By Max Pemberton, author of ‘ Kronstadt.” Uniform edition. 
Illustrated. 12mo, Cloth, $1.50, 
Her Mamaty 
By Maarten Maartens, author ot “ God’s Fool,” “The Greater 
Glory,” “ Joost, Avelingh ” etc. _ edition. With Photo- 
gravure Portrait, 12mo, Cloth, $1.5 
David <i 
Amor ¢. of Seine Life. By Epwarp Noyses Westcott. 12mo, 


Clot 
A Herald of the West 
An American Story of 1811-1815. by J. A. ALTSHELER, author of 
oe Soldier of Manhattan” and “The Son of Saratoga.” 12mo, 
oth, $1.50, 








NEW JUVENILE BOOKS 
The Hero of Erie 


(Commodore, Perry). By JAMES BARNES, author of ‘* Midshipman 
Farragut,” “ C ommodore Bainbridge.” etc. new volume in the 
“Young Heroes of Our Navy” Series. Illustrated. 12mo, Cloth, $1.00. 


Paleface and Redskin 


And Other Stories for Boys and Girls | By F. ANSTEY, wor - 
“Vice Versa,” etc. With many illustrations. 12mo, Cioth, 


With the Black Prince 

A Story of Adventure in the Fourteenth Century, B Witt 
O. Sropparp, author of “ Little pmoke. ‘Crowded Out of co 
field,” * On the Oli Frontier; or, The Last Raid of the poweeie.” 
etc. Illustrated by B. West Clinedinst. 12mo, Cloth, $1.5¢ 

The Pilot of the Mayflower 

By Hezextau Burrerwortu, author of * ‘True to, His Home,” “In 
ay Boyhoos of Lincoln,’ ** The Zigzag Books,” 7. ‘eames 
by H. Winthrop Peirce and Others. 12mo, Cloth, $1.50. 


Success Against Odds; 
Or. How an American Boy Made His Way. By Wi. LIAM O. Stop- 
ae. “1 ee by B. West Clinedinst, Uniform edition. 
mo oth 


Bib'e Stories in Bible Language 
By Epwarp TucKERMAN Porter. New edition, with an introduc- 
duction by the Right Rev. Henry C Tetest, Bishop of New York. 
With new ilustrations. 12mo, Cloth, 


Send for a copy, free, of the Ilustrated Holiday Number of A p- 
pleton's Monthly Bulle tim, IVINS Say Syn | of these and other 
important books. hese books ave for sale by all booksellers ; or 
they will be sent by pte on receipt of price, by the publishers, 


Francis Parkman’s Works 


Printed from entirely new plates, in clear and be:uti- 
ful type, upon a choice laid paper. With 24 photo. 
gravure plates by Goupil from portraits and from 
original drawings and paintings by Howard |'yle, 
De Cost Smith, Thule de Thulstrup, Adrien 
Moreau, and other artists. Twelve volumes, 
medium 8vo, cloth, gilt top, price, $2.00 per volume. 


The Story of Gosta Berling 


Translated from the Swedish of Selma Lagerlit, by 
PAULINE BANCROFT FLACH. 12mo, cloth, gilt, $1.75. 


Sielanka: A Forest Picture 


and Other Stories. By HENRYK SIENKIFWICz, 
author of “Quo Vadis,” etc. Translated by JEke- 
MIAH CurTIN. Library Edition. Crown Svo, *2.00 


Alphons: Daudet 


The Memoir by his son, LEON Dauner. To whichis 
added “The Daudet Family” (Mon fire ut 
Moi), by ERNEST DAUDE1. ‘Translated by Charles 
de Kay. 12mo, with frontispiece portrait, $1.50. 


Modern Political Institutions 


By SIMEON E. BALDWIN, LL D. Crown 8vo, $2.()0), nev. 


From Day to Day 


Passages from the Bible for every day in the y ar, in 
English, French, German; and Italian. By Tuko- 
DORA W. WuoLsEY. 16mo, cloth, extra, $1 25. 


By Mary W. TILESTON. 
and gold, $1.25. 


Mrs. Tileston’s Other Books 


Quiet Hours. Two series in cne volume. 1|6mo, 
cloth, $1.50. 

Sursum Corda. Hymns of Comfort. 
$1.25. 


Sunshine in the Soul. 
and gold, $1.25. 


Tender and True. Poems of Love. 
$1.00. White and gold, $1.25. 


God’s Light 


As it Came to Me. 16mo, cloth, $1.00 


Lilian Whiting’s Books 


The World Beautiful. Fi-st, Second, and ‘Third 
Series. 16mo, cloth, each $1.00; white and gold. 
$1.25. 

After Her Death. 
gold, $1.25 

From Dreamland Sent. 
16mo, cloth, $1.25. 


16mo, cloth, 
16mo, cloth, $1.00. White 


16mo, cloth, 


16mo, cloth, $1.00; white am 


A volume of I’o: ' 


LITTLE, BROWN, and COMPANS 


PUBLISHERS 





D. APPLETON & CO., 72 Fifth Avenue, New York 





254 Washington St., Boston 





Daily Strength for Daily Needs} 


16mo, cloth, $1.00. Whitel 
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JOHN LANE’S NEW BOOKS 





A HUNDRED FABLES OF AESOP. With 


one hundred pictures by oY BILLINGHURST and an 
introduction by KENNETH GRAHAME. Small 4to,$1.50. 


THE NEW NOAHR’S ARK. By J.J. BELL. With 
colored illustrations. Small 4to, $1.25. 
One of the most striking books for children ever issued. 


SUN, MOON, AND STARS. Verses and pic- 
tures for children by E. RICHARDSON. F’cap 8vo, $1.00. 


SHAKESPEARE’S SONNETS. With numer- 
ousillustrations by HENRY OspovatT. F’cap 8vo, $1.25. 


RED RIDING HOOD’S PICTURE BOOK. 
By WALTER CRANE. Decorated cover, $1.25. 

Coataining: “ Red Riding Hood,” we Forty thieves,” 
“ Jack and the Beanies. qrhich’ may be had se arately. 25 
cents each. Also b' oY Walter ne : his Little Big's Picture 
Boo,” “ Mother Hubbard’s oo Book,” and “ Cinderella’s 

Picture Book.” 
By 


PAN AND THE YOUNG SHEPHERD. 


MAURICE HEWLETT. Crown 8vo, $1.25. 
The Bookman says: Like the “ Forest Lovers, ” is bathed in 
a woodland atmosphere and vitalized with the passion of love 
and yout Ithas the throbbing note of life, the spirit of ever- 
inating. youth, and the human impuls: in it which find the uni- 
versal heart. 


REGINA; or, THE SINS OF THE FATHERS. 
By HERMANN SUDERMANN. Translated by Beatrice 
Marshall. Third edition, $1.50. 

This translation of Sudermann’s most remarkable novel has 
been uniformly praised by the American and English press. 


ORIGINAL POETRY OF VICTOR AND 
SeaiRe: sa Bysshe Shelley and Elizabeth 
elle 
A pmee we reprint, with an introduction by Dr. Richard 
Garnet, of the long-lost volume of Shelley. 


and 





DREAM DAYS. 
Foolscap 8vo, $l. 25. 


A new volume of “ The Golden Age” 
that book and “ Pagan Papers.” 


PAGAN PAPERS. By KENNETH GRAHAME. 

Fourthedition. Uniform with *The Golden Age.” $1.25. 

The New York. 7imes says: Since “The Golden Age” we 

have not read any book more fascinating than this same author's 
4an Papers.’ 


THE HEADSWOMAN. By KeNNETHGRAHAME. 
Wrappers, 35 cents. 


THE CALIFORNIANS. By GERTRUDE ATHER- 
TON. Crown 8vo, $1.50 
This new book by Mrs. Sitenen 3 is uniform with “ Patience 
Sparhawk and Her Times,” which is now in its sev enth thou- 
sand. Five thousand copies of “* The Californians” have been 
sold within a week of publication. 


JOHN BURNET OF BARNS. 
By JoHN BUCHAN. Crown 8vo. 
With designed cover, $1.50. 

The Brooklyn Rng nd says: It is a well-written story, full of 
adventure. “John Burnet. of Barns” is one of the cleverest 
stories having the unquiet times of the Stuarts for a background 
that has pov Ba been published. 


THE COMING OF LOVE. Rhona Boswell’s 
Story. By THEODORE Watts-DUNTON, author of 
“ Aylwin.” Crown 8vo, $2.00. 

, “In*The Coming ¢ of Love’ (which, though published earlier, 

is a sogent to Aylwin’) he has given us an unforgettable, we 

cannot but believe an codastng, portrass: one of the few immortal 

women of the imagination. Rhona Boswell comes again into 

* Aylwin.’ ”"—Ziterature. 


By KENNETH GRAHAME. 


stories, uniform with 


A Romance. 
Second edition. 








140 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY 
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BOOKS 








FOR HOME 








FOR SCHOOL 





Our new series of carefully written and finely illustrated bocks for home and school 
reading have secured the warmest commendations from the religious and secular press, as 
well as discriminating readers everywhere, because they are notable books, strong in character, 
lofty in purpose, and without a word or suggestion to offend even the most scrupulous. 

They abound in fascinating incidents and are rich in historical anecdotes and events. 
cleverly woven into well-told stories, which command the attention of every reader. 

Their titles indicate the general drift of each book. 


‘*A GIRL OF ’76”’ 


co Amy E. 2 Illustrated by Ida Waugh. 


3L pp. Cloth. $l. 
‘TWO YOUNG PATRIOTS ’”’ 


By EVERETT T. TOMLINSON. 
Copeland. 366 pp. Cl-th. $l. 

‘‘A SOLDIER OF THE LEGION ’’ 
By CuHaAs. LEDYARD Norton. Illustrated by 
Frank O. Small. 300 pp. Cloth. $1.50. 

“THE YOUNG SUPERCARGO’’ 
By Wn. DrysDALE. Illustrated by Chas. Copeland. 
352 pp. Cloth. $1.50. 

‘ROMANCE OF ASERICAN COLONIZA- 
TION ”’ 


By Wo. ELLiot GRIFFIS. 
e $l 


Illustrated by Frank T. 
trill, 295 pp. Cloth. 50, 


W. A. WILDE & CO. 


Illustrated by Chas. 
50. 





** KATRINA ” 


i, ELLEN DouGLAs DELAND. Illustrated by 
Alice Barber Stephens. 340 pp. Cloth. $1.50. 


**LOST IN NICARAGUA ”’ 


By HEZEKIAH BUTTERWORTH. 
Burgess. 295 pp. Cloth. $1.50. 


‘*A SON OF THE REVOLUTION ”’ 


By ELBRIDGE S. Brooks — ated by Frank T. 
errill. 301 pp. Cloth. $1.50 


“THE M. M.C.”? A Stary of the Great 


Illustrated by H. 


Rockies 
By CHARLOTTE M. VAILE. Illustrated by Sears 
Gallagher. 232 pp. Cloth. $1.00. 


‘¢ THE ALLAN BOOKS.”’’ For Little People 


Edited by Miss Lucy WHEELOCk. 400 illustra- 
tions. 10 vols.ina box. $2.50. 


For Sale by Booksellers Everywhere 
Send to us for fully illustrated descriptive catalogue. 


Boston and Chica go 
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For the 1898 Holidays 


This Season's Gift Book for Amateur Photographers 


IN NATURE’S IMAGE 
Chapters on Pictorial Photography. By W. I. 
LincoLN ADAMS (author of “Sunlight and 
Shadow”). Profusely Illustrated by Original Pho- 
tographs from Nature. Large 8vo, cloth (uniform 
in size, but not in decoration, with “Sunlight and 
Shadow ”), full gilt, in a box, $2.50. 


An even moreattractive book than SUNLIGHT ANDSHADOW, 
treating its subject more from the point of view of portraiture, figure 
composition, genre, etc. Its topics are: Landscapes and Figures, 
Figures and Landscapes, Genre, Telling a Story, Models, The 
Nude in Photography, Portraiture at Home, Children, Photo- 
graphing Flowers, Interiors. No book of the year will be equally 
acceptable as a gift to any one having a camera. 


THE GENTLE ART OF PLEASING 


By ELIZABETH GLOVER. 16mo, cloth decorated, gilt 
top, $1.00. 


The author’s thought during much zssociation with young people 
has otten been drawn towards the unpopular among their mates 
She has noted that, although keenly conscious of social exclusion, they 
seldom have any inkling of its reasons. Hence this little book, 
which is lovingly inscribed to all who would unveil and adorn that 
individual beauty of soul sure to have been impressed by the hand of 
the Maker. 


JEFFERSON WILDRIDER 


A New England Story. By ELizABETH GLOVER. 
12mo, cloth decorated, gilt top, $1.25. 


A story treating New England life and character broadly, and with 
unusual discernment of the universal elements of human nature and 
the reciprocal influence of one character upon another. ‘The autho-, 
with marked force and occasional touches of humor and genuine 
pathos, tells a story of intrinsic interest. 


A PURITAN WOOING 
A Tale ef the Great Awakening in New England, 
1740-1750. By FRANK SAMUEL CHILD. 12mo, 
cloth, gilt top, $1.25. 


A story of a courtship which involved the play of intense. fanatic 
religious feeling, and the deep forces which master the human heart 
in its experience of the tender passion, The iife of the period called 
the “ Great Awakering” has never been previously touched in fiction. 
This book is a gateway into a fresh realm of New Enguand life, full 
of startling changes and tragic situations. 


A HOLIDAY GIFT of permanent intrinsic value, 
whose use daily recalls the giver, is 


The Students’ 
Standard Dictionary 


an abridgment of the famous FuNkK & WAGNALLS’ 
STANDARD DICTIONARY. 


8vo, 923 pages, cloth, leather back, size 914x7x15, inches, 
$2.50; sheep, $4.00. Indexed, 50 cts. additional. 
The English Language as it is to-day 


“A Treasure.”—Boston Journal of Education. 
“ Nothing in the same field can excel it.”"—Brooklyn Eagle. 


For sale by all Book-dealers, or sent, postpaid, on receipt of the 
Dr ice, by 


The Baker & Taylor Co. 


Publishers, 5 and 7 East 16th St., New York 








E. R. HERRICK & CO. 


Publishers and Importers 


(0 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 


Include in their new Fall publications 


BEAUTIFUL ART CENTRES 
FROM TRUTH 


Large folios of colored plates, 
artistically bound. 


Handsome Holiday Gift Books 


Poetry and Fiction 
An Attractive List of JUVENILES 


Standard Theological Works 


Send for Our Complete Illustrated 
Descriptive Catalogue 


E. B. TREAT & CO. 


241=243 West 23d St., New York 
RECENT ISSUES and NEW EDITIONS 
BIBLE DIFFICULTIES ; their Alleviative Interpretation. 


By Rev. R. S. Macartuur, D.D. Discussing, trom the stand- 
point of a practical pastor, such questions as: Was the World 
Made in Six Days? Jonah and His Book, etc. 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 


MAKERS OF THE AMERICAN REPUBLIC. A series 
of Historical Lectures. Studics of the Early Colonists, the Vir- 
ginians, Pilgrims, Puritans, Hollanders, Huguenots, Quakers, 
Scotch, and other founders. By Rev. Davip Greca, D.D 4 
pages, $1.50. 

FACTS THAT CALL FOR FAITH. By Rev. Davin 
Grecc, D.D. A series of masterly appeals on the great themes of 
eternal life. Refuting the arguments of the skeptic and aguostic, 
and confirming the believer’s taithandhope. 314 pages, cloth, 61.0). 

OUR BEST MOODS. Soliloquies and Other Discourses. 
By Davip Greece, D.D., Pastor Lafayette Avenue Presbyterian 
Church, Brooklyn. 362 pages, $1.25. 

TESTIMONY OF THE LAND TO THE BOOK; or, The 
Evidential Value of Palestine. Chautauqua Lectures. By Rev 
Davip Grece, D.D. 12mo. 35 cents 

THE THINGS OF NORTHFIELD, and Other Things, 
which should be in every Church. By Rev. Davin Greaa, !).D 
12mo, cloth, 75 cents. 

THOUGHTS FOR THE OCCASION. Patriotic and <¢cular. 
Historical facts and timely thoughts for our fifteen patriotic and 
holiday occasions. 578 pages, $1.75. 

Anniversary and Religisus. A companion volum:.!or 
timely occasions. Edited by F. Nose, D.D. 516 pages, $1 75 


MOTHER, HOME AND HEAVEN. Edited by 1uFw. |. 
Cuyier, D.D. A Gitt Book. 469 pages, 210th Thousand, $2.75 
CORNER-STONES OF FAITH; or, Why I Am of the 


Faith 1 Am, answered; and the Faith ot others briefly told in this 
New Book. History, Doctrine. and Polity of the Christiau 
Denominations in the U S by leading Divines. Introduction by 
J. H. Barrows, D.D., Chicago. 220 engs., 470 pages, 32.\¥. 
Agents Wanted. 
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A NEW CHRISTMAS CAROL 


0 Bethlehem Ephrata! 


MICAH V: 2. But thou, Bethlehem 
Ephrata, though thou be little among 
the thousands of Judah, yet out of 
thee shall he come forth unto me, 
that is to be ruler in Israel; whose 
goings forth have been from old, 
from everlasting. 

MATTHEW II: 6. And thou, Beth- 
lehem in the land of Judah, are not 
the least among the princes of Judah: 
for out of thee shall come a Governor, 
that shall rule my people Israel. 


Sample copy (for purpose of introduction) sent 
on receipt of 2c. stamp. Address 


J. R. MIX, 153 Fifth Ave., New York 





Nelson’s New Series 
of Teachers’ Bibles 


Contain THE ILLUSTRATED BIBLE TREASURY, writ- 
ten by leading scholars in America and Great Britain, a 
NEW INDEXED BIBLE ATLAS, 


UPWARDS OF 350 ILLUSTRATIONS 
of Ancient Monuments, Scenes in Bible Lands, Animals, 
Plants, Antiquities, Coins, etc., distributed through the 
text of the Helps, and a NEW COMBINED CONCORDANCE 
to the Authorized and Revised Versions. 

The 
Sunday-School Times 
of Sept. I7th, 1898, 
says: 

“The Nelson Teach- 
ers’ Bible 1s of high 
grade. The Illustrated 
Bible Treasury is a col- 
lection of Helps more 
full than most others, 
and showing great care in preparation. For example, any one 
who will compare its treatment of the geography, the topog- 
raphy, the astronomy, zodlogy, mineralogy, botany, or the 
antiquities of the Bible, with similar matter to be found any- 
where else, will find the comparison greatly to the credit of this 
Bible. . . . Another especial excellence is that its Concordance 
covers the Revised Version as well as the old Version.” 


Prices from $1.25 to $7.00 
For sale by all Booksellers, or sent postpaid on receipt of price. 
Write for a Complete List, giving sizes of Type, etc. 


THOMAS NELSON & SONS, Publishers 
37 East 18th Street, New York 


GOLY BIBLE, 


—Independent | 








DO YOU WISH to be brought into direct touch with the Ablest Writers 


and the Ripest Thinkers? 
It presents, as no other magazine does, the world’s move- 
No sphere of thought or action is left untouched, but the 


to you a necessity. 
ment along every line. 


If so then THE LIVING AGE is 





reader is kept informed on all subjects that move the mind or stir the imagination. 

It reproduces the latest utterances of the highest British and Continental authori- 
ties, French, German, Spanish, Italian, Russian, etc., upon questions of international 
politics and the freshest contributions in every field of literature, Science, Inves- 
tigation, Travel, Discovery, History, Art and Biography; and prints in every number 





Short and Serial Stories of high excellence. 


A WEEKLY MAGAZINE OF CONTEMPORARY LITERATURE AND THOUGHT, 
FORMING FOUR LARGE VOLUMES annually, aggregating about 3500 double- 


column, octavo pages. 


It alone, among current magazines, has the space to 





present with Completeness and Freshness all that is of immediate interest, 
or of solid, permanent value in Foreign Periodical Literature. 





PRACTICAL AND POPULAR, it appeals to all alert and intelligent readers. 


** Here is reading matter, and the best of it, for all the world.”— Churchman, New York. 
Published Weekly at $6.00 a year, postpaid. Sample Copy 10c. 


FREE FOR THE REMAINDER OF THE YEAR. To all New Subscribers for the year 1899, remitting 
before Jan. Ist, the weekly numbers of 1898, issued after receipt of their subscriptions, sent Free. 


THE LIVING AGE CO., P. 0. BOX 5206, BOSTON, MASS. 
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Gospel Teachings 

















A NEW AND EXCEEDINGLY INTERESTING 
COURSE OF LESSONS 


For Bible Classes 


The use of these lessons quickens inter- 
est, increases attendance, and secures the 
best intellectual and spiritual results. 

Specimen Lessons free. 


Bible Study Publishing Co. 
Boston, Mass. 














PUBLISHED NOY. 10th Large Type Edition 


The American 
Revised Bible 


With the Readings and Renderings pre- 
ferred by the AMERICAN REVISION COM- 
PANIES Incorporated in the text, and with 


Copyright Marginal 


References 
At prices from $1.25 upwards 





Printed for the Universities of 
OXFORD AND CAMBRIDGE 


‘‘Qxford India-Paper’”’ Editions, 
Bibles, Testaments, Etc., Etc. 


Light, Thin, Compact, Beautifully Printed. 


The Dial, Chicago, says, January 16, 1898, of the Oxford 
India-Paper Edition: ip 

“ The climax in area poser 5 1,624 pages in the compass of 

aninch. A marvelous piece of book-making on India paper.” 


For sale by all booksellers. Send for catalogue. 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 


AMERICAN BRANCH 


91 and 93 Fifth Ave., New York 








Notable New Books 


Historic Pilgrimages in New England 


By Epwin M. Bacon. A narrative of Puritan and Pilgrim 
times, and the Colonial and Pre-Revolutionary periods, 
Historically accurate; abounding in incident; cold in the 
= the accomplished raconteur. 486 pp., richly illus- 
rated. 


First Steps in the History of Our Country 
By W. A. Mowry, Ph.D., and A. M. Mowry, A.M. The 
story of our country as told in :he jives of thirty-nine 
great Americans, history-makers. 
Full of anecdotes and telling illustrations. 316 pp., 6) cts. 


Stepping Stones to Literature 
By SARAH LOUISE ARNOLD, Supervisor of Schools, Bos- 
ton, and C. B. GILBERT, Supt. of Schools. Newark, N. J. 
_ A new series of eight graded Readers which give a better 
idea of the world’s great literature, and more of it, than 
can be found anywhere else in the same space. Beautifully 
illustrated. Prices, 30 to 60 cents. 


A History of American Literature 


~ Prof. F. L. PATTEE, M.A., Penn. State College. A 
ull résumé of our literature, embracing 500 prominent 
authors. 486 pp., $1.20. 


Introduction to the Study of Economics 


By Prof. C. J. Buttock, Ph.D., Cornell University. 


Especially adapted to the American student and the 
American citizen. 511 pp., $1.28 


Elements of Descriptive Astronomy 


* H. A. Howg, Sc.D., University of Denver. _A compre- 
ensive, u to-date Astronomy, tull of — interest. 
356 pp., illustrations and star-maps, $1.36. 


The World and Its People’: 


A delightful series of eight Geographical Readers, edited by 
LARKIN DuntTon, LL.D. Choicely illustrated. ‘“ Aus- 
tralia and the Islands of the Sea,” the latest issue, de- 
scribes our new island possessions. 448 pp., 68 cents 


SILVER, BURDETT & COMPANY 
Publishers of School and College Text-Books, Music Instruction 
Books, Books of Reference, Standard and Religious Publications. 


NEW YORK BOSTON CHICAGO 





Christmas Cards 
Calendars and 
Booklet Packets 


I7th SEASON 


Our well-known Packets are ready, and need only 
brief mention. First 7 Packs, postpaid, tor $3.85. 
10 packs, postpaid, $5. 

No. 1. For 54 cts., 17 Xmas Cards and Novelty. 
« 2 * 54cts..10 Fine Cards “ - 
« 3. * #1.08, 25 Xmas Cards and Booklets. 
« 4 ‘* $1.08, 10 Beautiful Calendars. 
« 5 * 54cts., 5 ‘i - 
“« 6. “ 27 cts.,10 Xmas Cards. 
“« % ‘“ 54cts, 5 Booklets and Calendar. 
« 68. «OSS 1.08, 7 Artistic Booklets. 
« 9 * 54cts, 7 Beautiful Leaflets. 
“ 10. * 54 cts., 25 Sunday School Cards. 


0a> Special Packets and lots put up to order 











all different 


For $1.08, 50 Cards, no two alike. 7 
Teachers For 54 cts., 25 Cards, no two alike. F.. 


SAMPLES PAPER BY THE POUND, 15cts. 


H. H. CARTER & CO. 


SATISFACTION on 
GUARANTEED 5 Somerset St., Bost 











Full Circulars on Application 
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LARNED’S| History + in + its + Literature 


] H ISTO RY In Five Imperial Volumes. J.N.Larned, Ex-Prest. American Lib’y Assn. 
. FOR 


These Volumes cover a field hitherto wholly unoccupied— 











READY In them the great writers of History speak for themselves— 
A unique yet marvelous plan of Cross- and Ready-Reference— 
REFERENCE Its scope embraces the History of all countries, epochs, and events— 
‘ It has been aptly called ‘¢ The Telephone to History ’’— 
AND And pronounced the Greatest Historical Work of the Century— 
TO PICAL Send for circulars and specimen pages with full information. 


solicitors employed. 


READING The C. A. NICHOLS CO., Publishers, Springfield, Mass. 
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“SELECT NOTES ron 100 


By Rev. F. N. PELOUBET, D.D., 
AND M. A. PELOUBET. 

This handsomely printed volume provides, as has its twenty-four predecessors, 
every student with a wealth of the clearest thoughts, the profoundest meditations, the 
brightest illustrations, and the latest explanations of the Sunday-School lessons. 

The leading teachers of the world constantly study the Select Notes” with in- 
t. creasing appreciation of its positive worth. 


340 PAGES. CLOTH, PRICE, $1.25, POSTPAID. 


W. A. WILDE & CO., Boston anp cnicaco. 





Dy 
S- 
le- 


‘| Sunday=School Libraries 








on 






m Nobody has a better assortment, and no one can make better 
prices. Our descriptive catalogue of approved books free on 
request. Books on approval if desired. One-third off on all 
popular books—more on some not so new, but equally good. 


|The Pilgrim Press (ewe chico 


WEBSTER’S 











” WEBSTER'S In its Various aouaive Bindings it Makes the 
s e A 
| Choicest t for Christmas. 
INTERNATIONAL ; 
It excels in the ease with which the eye finds the word sought; 
DICTIONARY in accuracy of definition; in effective methods of indicating pronun- 
4 ciation ; in terse and comprehensive statements of facts and in practical 
ike. * use as a working dictionary. 
ee x 2 Specimen pages, etc., sent on application. 
E i G. & C. MERRIAM CO., Publishers, SPRINGFIELD, MIASS., U. S. A, 








jon INTERNATIONAL DICTIONARY: 
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My Child’s 
Special Magazine 


Nothing delights children more than to receive by 
mail, in their own names, letters and publications, just 
like their tathers and mothers. There is a magazine for 
children of four years of age and older, issued once a 
month, for only $1.00 a year. 


“Our Little Ones and The Nursery” 


contains fifteen stories and jingles, and thirty pictures 
every month. Every story and poem is written to suit 
the intelligence of the youngest readers as well as the 
oldest, and the illustrations are correctly artistic. Only 
$1.00 for twelve numbers, coming once a month to your 
little girl or boy. Can you spend a dollar in any other 
way and give the little one so much happiness ? 


Send the Dollar To-day 


and get not only the twelve numbers for 1899, but also 
the November and December numbers of this year, and 
eight paper French dolls, beautifully dressed. A year’s 
subscription to “Our Little Ones and The Nursery” 
makes an ideal Christmas Gift. 


LAURENCE ELKUS 
196 Summer Street, - Boston, Mass. 





Books By Mail 


The quickest, 
surest, and cheap- 


est way to secure 
By your 


books is to order 


Christmas 


Buy 


from us. You get 


them immediate- 


Mail y ana at new BOOKS 
York City dis- 
counts. Any Book, 
any Publisher. 


Hadley and Mathews 


156-158 Fifth Ave., New York 





Soldier Songs and Love Songs 


COMPOSED BY 
Dr. ALEXANDER H. LAIDLAW 
“ Several sing the benety. charm, virtue, and power of the Ameri- 
can Girl.”—New York land E xpress 


“Martial and romantic, ‘The dentin Girl is praised in bright 
verses.”—A lbany Times-Union. 


“He evidently understands the American Girl. His verse fairly 
seethes with excitement.”—New York Bookman. 


“The songs breathe and celebrate ; soerenane love in almost every 
- verse.”—Brooklyn Standard-Unio. 


ws of stir. Teems with po a whim and incessant turn of 
thought. Every kind of refrain enlivens it and every | kind of rhythm, 
The Book will never bore.”—Chicago Times-Herald. 


“The martial, spirit inspires the songs with the sound of drums 
and trumpets. ey seem to sing themselves.”—New York Press. 


12mo, $1.00 
For sale by all booksellers, or sent postpaid by the publisher, 


William R. Jenkins 


Cor. Sixth Avenue & 48th Street, NEW YORK 


ART OF DRESSMAKING sra° pies ts 


us and we will send you particulars arding this book, a 
publication ye family should have. "Jo hn ‘TI’. Miller, Pub- 
Ther, 52 and 54 Lafayette Piace, New York City. 








Lend a Hand Calendar 


UNIQUE AND ARTISTIC 


Twelve fine half-tones of the President, 


EDWARD EVERETT HALE 


On the title-page are the famous 


WADSWORTH lMOTTOES 


and a quotation from his works on each page from 
Dr. Hale’s own handwriting. 
EDITION IS LIMITED 
Price 75 cents. For sale at 


LEND A HAND OFFICE, 14 Bedford St., Boston 
FABIAN SOCIALISM advancing alles 


be ye: irs 

before its ascendency ; on the other hand itr e.. oy but a short 
time.’”—W. DEAN HowELLs, in The American Fabian. 
The American Fabian, 104 Elm St., N. Y. 


Sample copies, 5 cents. Per year, 50 cents. 








. e ? A NEW FALL CATALOGUE 
With Full-Page Illustrations By 


NEW BOOKS 


GIBSON: REMINGTON :WENZELL 
NICHOLSON : ABBEY : KEMBLE 
MAILED FREE ON APPLICATION 
No. 3 West 29th St., New York 
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‘* The clearest statement of 


BEACON 


that have made our civiliza- 
— D. Fess, Prof. His- 
ory, Ada (0.) Normal ollege. 

"2 Knry sentence from the pen 

of Dr. Lord is worth attention. 


... + Every library would be en- 
riched by the unique —_ 
of this rare genius.”—Prof. G 
K. Morris, D.D.. School of 7 he. 
“FT. Boston University. 
n its department know of 
nothing finer. Here epochs are 
men and history is /fe. Fault- 
less in style, in subject-matter 











a > 

Z, = 

Ak \ 

/ \ comprehensive, in the interpreta- 

tion of events accurate, and in 

qoogription most charming.” — 

9 aust, D.D.. Prof. Church 

Busy Man S History, Union Biblical Semi- 

uary 

e Even readas RECREATION, 

Library it still has an educative and stim- 

ulating force not elsewhere found. 

Many ey owing en- 

thusiastic, double their enjoy- 

ment by getting up a social reading club. Keen ones discover 

a congenial and lucrative dusiness in its wide introduction, 
noting that every set placed creates further demand. 

I am getting full value for my monthly — in the 
current reading. besides enriching my library for future refresh- 
ment or reference.”’ For particulars write to 
FORDS, HOWARD, & HULBERT, 47 E. roth St., New York 
Authorized “Brantwood” Edition 

OF 
The Illustrations have been prepared under Mr. Ruskin’s 
personal supervision, and the type, paper, and style of binding 
are in accordance with his ae. Each of the prose 
works contains a special introduction by Prof. Charles Ehot 
Norton, of Harvard whee 4 explaining the purposes tor and 
the conditions under which it was written. Thetwo volumes of 


poetry written between the ages of seven and twenty-six, with 
an appendix of later poems, now first collected from original 
manuscript and printed sources, are edited in chronological 
order, with notes, biographical and critical. 

Ali English editions of Ruskin now in print are kept in stock or 
will be imported at short notice. 

MAYNARD, MERRILL & CO. 

29-33 E. 19th St., N. Y. 


BOOK AGENTS WANTED FOR 


the only Official and superbly Illustrated HISTORY OP 


OUR WAR WITH SPAIN 


a CAUSES, INCIBENTS, AND Lg A reliable 





‘ON (Neb.). 
o weeks, another @400.00 in three 
weeks. 1,000 more Agents wanted. Distance no hindrance. 
} — Credit, Extra Terms, and Exclusive 

Wri terms to the exclusive publishers, 
A. ‘D. WORTHINGTON & CU.. Hartford, Conn- 


CHRISTMAS, 1898 


IN SANTA CLAUS’ LAND. A new and attract- 
ive Cantata. By Sipney A. Saunpersand HupertP Main. An 
original story. Avery desirable children’s entertainment. Price, 

cts. per copy, postpaid. a 
THE ROYAL, CMILD. Christmas Service No. 20. 
By Rev. Ropert Lowry. One of the best of Dr. Lowry’s. Price, 
5c.. postpaid; #4 per 100, not prepaid, 

15 Selected Christmas Carols, 5 cents. 

Recitations for Christmas Time No.9, 4cts. 


THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO. NEN. xeR* 


RE A The Ladies’ Home Journal 


The Saturday Evening Post 














The Redemption of Freetown. 


The Latest Story by 
CHARLES M. SHELDON, 


AUTHOR OF 
“in His Steps.’’ 
Price, 25 Cents. 
Daintily bound in cloth and well illustrated. 
A powerful and 
intensely interesting 


story of social settle- 
ment life. 





“The author has 
felt deeply and writ- 
ten with a good pur- 
pose. He sketches 
vividly the extreme 
condition of a town 
given over to vicious 
influences, and works 
out his plan of re- 
demption. Thestory 
has many excellent 

oints as an object- 
esson in reform, and 
many flashes of fine 
human _ sympathy 
light it up from with- 
in.’"— The Independ- 


ent. 


_|FREETOWN 


























**Intensely _inter- 
esting, and will , aor ome have as wide a duniutien 
as ‘In His Steps.’ "—Lutheran Observer. 
Ask your bookseller for it. “Send Sor our free catalogue. 


United Society of Christian Endeavor, 
646 Washington St., | 155 La Salle St., 
Boston. Chicago. 





CATALOGUES OF THOUSANDS OF 


PLAYS! PLAYS! PLAYS! PLAYS! 


SENT FREE SENT FREE 
Largest Assortment in the World. Ai! kinds of Books for 
Home Amusements Including 100 New Plays lust Issued Charades. 
Reciters, Children’s Plays, Negro Plays, Dialogues. Mrs_ Jarlev’s 
Wax Works, Fairy Piays, Paper Scenery, Plays for Male ¢ harac ers 
only, Tableaux Vivants. Make-Up Materials. Amateur’s Guide to 

the Stage. Guide to Selecting Plays, “ How to Make Up 
SAM’L FRENCH, 26 West 22d St., New York City. 





—SPEAKERS- 
For Home and School. 


New Catalogues FREE 
De! Ww ats ex 30th St . N Y. 


GUES 








THE FINEST EDITIONS EVER PUBLISHED OF 
SIR WALTER SCOTT’S 


WAVERLEY NOVELS 


Notes, Introductions, etc., by Andrew Lang 
Illustrated with hundreds of fine etchings. 
Sample pages and illust potions postpaid on 
application. For sale by all booksellers. 


DANA ESTES & COMPANY, PUBLISHERS, BOSTON. 


DIALOCUES, Pieces to Speak 
»¢ M and how to get up Fascinating Sun: 
ga School Entertainment—all tee 


B. MYEKS, 85 John 8t., N. ¥ 

















Student’s .. 


Handbook of Mushrooms of America 


Edible and Poisonous. By THomas. Taytor, M.D., Author of 
Food Products.” etc.. Fine illustrations in color and half-tone. 


Paper, $2 50; cloth, $3 00. 
, N.E., Washington, D.C. 


A. R. TAYLOR, Publisher, 238 Mass. Ave. 
UNITARIAN PUBLICATIONS 
Sent free to all desiring them, Address 
Mrs. C. F. COPELAND, 331 wales Ave., Roxbury, Mass. 


SENT F RE +3 ONES 


Miss A.E.HOWARD, 108 Harvard St., Brookline,Mass, 























COPYRIGHT BY ROCKWOOD, N, Y. 


Outlook of January 7. 


HEODORE ROOSEVELT, the newly elected 

Governor of New York, and the most picturesque 

figure of the war, has written for The Outlook an 
account of his frient and fellow-oficer, GENERAL 
LEONARD WOOD, who entered the war as Colonel of 
the Rough Riders, was promptly promoted, and is doing 
most tmportant and honorable service as Military Gov- 
ernor of Santiago. Colonel Roosevelt has not failed to 
put into this description of his friend much of his own 
dashing personality. The article will appear in the 





O N E sent to The Outlook Company, 287 
Fourth Avenue, New York, will se- 


DO L L A R cure for anew subscriber The Outlook 
Srom December 1 to May £, 1899. 





Five Months for 
One Dollar 
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Guaranty Trust Co. 
of New York 


NASSAU, CORNER CEDAR STREET 
Capital, $2,000,000 Surplus, $2,500,000 
ACTS AS TRUSTEE FOR CORPORATIONS, FIRMS, 
AND INDIVIDUALS, AS GUARDIAN, EXECUTOR, AND 
ADMINISTRATOR, TAKES ENTIRE CHARGE OF REAL 
AND PERSONAL ESTATES. 
INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS 
subject to cheque or on certificate. 


DRAFTS ON ALL PARTS OF GREAT BRITAIN, 
FRANCE, AND GERMANY BOUGHT AND SOLD. 
COLLECTIONS MADE, 

TRAVELERS’ LETTERS OF CREDIT, AVAILABLE IN 
ALL PARTS OF THE WORLD, AND COMMERCIAL 
LETTERS OF CREDIT ISSUED. 


WALTER G. OAKMAN, President. 
ADRIAN ISELIN, Jr., Vice-President. 
GEORGE R. TURNBULL, 2d Vice-President. 
HENRY A. MURRAY, Treas. and Sec. 

J. NELSON BORLAND, Asst. Treas. and Sec. 
JOHN GAULT, Manager Foreign Dept. 


DIRECTORS: 


Charles R. Henderson, 

Adrian Iselin, J 

Augustus D. Yotiliard, 
ames N. Jarvie, 


Samuel D. Babcock, 
George F. Baker, 
George S. Bowdoin, 
August Belmont, 
Frederic Cromwell, 
Walter R. Gillette,” 
Robert Goelet, 
G. G. Haven, 
Oliver Harriman, 
R. Somers Hayes, | 


Alexander IT, 
baal G. Oakman, 
Henry B. Rog ers, 
cK. Two omb ly. 
Fretosck W. Vanderbilt, 
arry Payne Whitney. 


LONDON BRANCH 
33 LOMBARD STREET, E. C. 

Buys and sells exchange on the principal cities of the world, collects 
dividends and coupons without charge, issues travelers’ and commer- 
cial letters of credit, receives and pays interest on deposits subject to 
cheque at sight or on notice, lends money on collaterals, deals in 
American and other investment securities, and offers its services as 
correspondent and financial agent to corporations, bankers, and mer- 
chants. 


Bankers. 
BANK OF ENGLAND, 
CLYDESDALE BANK, Limited, 
NATIONAL PROVINCIAL BANK OF ENGLAND, Limited 
PARR’S BANK, Limited. 


Solicitors. 
FRESHFIELDS AND WILLIAMS. 
London Committee. 
ARTHUR JOHN FRASER, CHatrRMAN, 
DONALD C. HALDEMAN, 


AMERICAN FIRE 


INSURANCE 
COMPANY 


Office, Company’s Building, 


308 & 310 Walnut St., 


Philadelphia 
HOME 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORE 
Office: No. 119 Broadway 
Ninetieth Semi-Annual Statement, July, 1898 
SUMMARY OF ASSETS: 

















Par Value. Marist. ; ‘alee. 
Cash in Banhe ecw hane beehhhenneeeaaehaneeee $449,117 27 
Cs a Sick ismbeWenehtaebs sshaeakam he era 10 
United States _ Se $1,600,000 00 1,845,850 00 
State ~ 9 Fase eee 25,000 00 25,000 00 
Gir Bonds....... 860,783 19 858,756 69 
ail Road. Bonds. 1,459,000 00 1,538,930 00 
Water Bon _ See eevee cccccces 108,000 00 90,000 00 
Gas Stocks and Bonds......seess++ * 126,300 00 169,505 00 
Rail Road Stocks.......sesceeseeses — 1,971.400 00 3,292,855 00 
ON aa 00se0e00 160,000 00 319,150 00 
ID 5 06.0 4:05:00 5.05 0.0:0:0:6 55,000 00 98,000 00 
Bonds and a being Ist lien on Real Estate. 277,615 58 
Loans on Stocks, payable SS aaa 120,975 00 
Premiums uncollected and in hands of Agents..... 519,355 59 
nterest due and accrued on Ist July, 1898......... $7,554 72 
$11,405,266 95 
LIABILITIES: 

NN oe in cash wie wean a ae ... 83,000,000 00 
Reserve Premium Fund......... 500060 eee 3,998, 202 + +4 

Reserve for Unpaid Losses and Claims........ 37,615 
Ny a 5 bs es O50 0:60:00 0004652000000 3, 868, 449 +44 
$11,405,266 95 

DIRECTORS: 


ohn H. Washburn, 
alter H. Lewis, 
Francis H. Leggett, 
Ecoiamin Perkins, Dumont Clarke 
ndrew C. Armstrong, Elbridge G. Snow, James B. Van Woert. 
Seales N. Blis George H. Hartford, 
romas oe EE As TPALD. President, 
7HoM NAH ag BURTIS, Secretaries, 
JOHN H. WASH BORN, 
ELBRIDGE G. SNOW 
EMANUEL HL REIS, REA, \ 
WILLIAM H. CHENEY, - Ass’t Secretaries. 
FREDERIC G. BUSWELL, / 
New York, July 12, 1898. 


HATCH & FOOTE 


Bankers and Brokers 
Investment Securities, Stocks and Bonds 


Bought and Sold on Commission 
No. 3 NASSAU & 18 WALL, ST., N. WV. 
Established 1867. Members N. Y. Stock Exchange. 


Levi P. Morton, 
Oliver S. Carter, 
Daniel A. Heald, 
jn H. McAlpin, 


Henry F. Noyes, 
Lucien C. Warner, 
Warner Van Norden, 


Vice-Presidents, 








Harvey Fisk & Sons 


Bankers and Dealers in 


Government, Railroad, and 
Municipal Bonds 


and other 
SELECTED SECURITIES 


New York, 29 Nassau Street ; 
Boston, 13 Congress Street ; 
PHILADELPHIA, represented by 
James H. CHAPMAN, 
421 Chestnut Street. 
Our list of Selected Securities sent on application. 





Better than a Government Bond 


You must pay $1,000 cash for a Government Bond, but you 
can purchase an Endowment Policy for $1,000 from the 
Equitable Life, paying for same in installments. At maturity 
of policy the $1,000 is payable with profits, but should you die 
after paying one or more yearly installments, the $1,000 would 
be paid immediately to whoever you wish. 

Asthe Equitable Life has over $236,000,000 ot assets, of which 
$50,000,000 is surplus, an Endowment is de¢/er and safer than 
a savings bank for clerks, teachers, typewriters, etc., male or 
female, as it establishes a savings fund which will be of great 
benefit in the future and meanwhile gives the protection of 
assurance. 

For cost and particulars on policies from $1,000 to $200,000 
send date of birth to 


GEO. L. CRUM, Manager, 





120 Broadway, N. Y. 
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SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 
New York City 
The Pratt Teachers’ Agency 


70 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
WM. O. PRATT, Manager. 


The Misses 5 Ely’s, School for Girls 


RIVERSIDE DRIVE 
85th and Both Streets, New York. 











Illinois 


Home Study 
The University of Chicago 


Offers 150 courses by correspondence in 
college sand university subjects under the 
personal direction ,of its instructors. Work 
may begin atany time. For information ad- 
dress* The University of Chicago, 
Corr study Department 
(Div. E), Chicago, Il. 











Mrs. Leslie Morgan’s Boarding 
and Day School for Girls 
13 and 15 West 86th St., New York 


Thorough English, Art, and Languages. 
Primary, Academic, ‘olle Prepasatory. 
Individual attention. Home and chap- 
eronage for special students. Reopens on 
Wednesday, Sept, 28th. Kindergarten | in 
French and English. and Primary Sewing 
Classes, on Wednesday, October 12th. 





Miss Murphy and Miss Gaylord 
BUARDING AND DAY SCHOOL 
for Girls and Children, No. 8 West 83d St. 





Cotumsta UNIverstty—New York City. 


The protessional school of 

Ceachers Columbia Universit: 
y tor the 
C ll training of general teachers, 
0 ege supervisors, principals, super- 
intendents, and instructors in normal schools 
and colleges. Open to both sexes. | Fellow- 
ships and scholarships amounting to $5,750 an- 
nually, Catalogue sent on application to the 
Secretary. James E. Russevt, Ph.D., Dean. 


Mrs. Hazen’s Suburban School 
for Girls. Pelham Manor, N. Y. 


Har HouR FROM New YorkK 


The Helburn No. . West th St. 
Sc 








The hors, -_, girs, 
oroughly rade 
hoo! from Kinder arten to 
High School. Reopened October 3d. 





Connecticut 


THE UNIVERSITY SCHOOL 


Bridgeport, Conn.., offers three scholar- 
ships to intelligent boys preparing for college 








ST HARTFORD,CONNECTICUT * 
> Woodside Seminary 
for Girls 


Easter Term. Jan. 4, 1899. 
Miss SARA J. SM.TH, Principal 


OldLyme, Box wood School for Girls 


College Preparatory and Elective Course. 
Native French. Musicand Art. Ful ly equipped 
gymnasium. Mrs. RIcHARDSILL 








RISWOLD. 





STAMFORD, CONN. 


THE CATHARINE AIKEN SCHOOL 
FOR GIRLS 


College Preparatory and Academic Courses. 
Drill in Miss Aiken’s Method of Observation 
and concentration. For illustrated circular 
address 
Mrs. Harriet BEECHER SCOVILLE DEVAN, 

Principal. 





Europe 





Aare Graduate, going abroad for 
the winter, would take one or two boys 
tor travel or study. Long experience as 

vate tutor, and in care of boys. Highest refer- 
ences. H.,34 Magazine St., Cambridge, Mass. 





Study law by correspondence 
Course same as_ resident 
schools, One student writes: 
“Have learned more law in 
three weeks under your in- 
struction than I learned in 
four months in a law office.” 
Seventh year. Send for catalog. 
Cuicaco Corr. Scu. or Law, 
513 Reaper Block, Chic?go. 





New York 


THE LADY JANE ene Z A SCHOwL 
Mrs. Hyde and Daughters Home Sc}: 9) 
for Girls. Special and regular courses. 
rs. JANE Grey Hype, Binghamton. 


Ohio 
CINCINNATI, Miss Armstrong’ 


Ganaek ll Girls, Liddesdale Place, A 
dale. Circulars sent on application. 


Miss Mittleberger’s 
School for Giris 


Prepares for all Colleges open to wor 
Special courses in English, ye Mod 
Languages. Music and Axt Broad Acade 
course for those not ee Mn tor college 
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Massachusetts” 


SCHOOL FOR BACKWARD BOYS 


Mrs. W. D. HERRICK, Amherst, Mass 








Michigan 





Instruction 
Journalism 47377" 
thorough and scientific course 
edapt to the individual needs of 
writers. Long established. Re- 
sponsible, Successful, Instructors 
experienced and’ competent. 
Students _ successful and 
Riegsed. Best of. references. 
rite for descriptive cata- 
logue. Itis sent free. Address 
S; Conventongones 


° pranne 
GZ School of, [ourualisus, No 


Telephone Bldg. , Detroit, Mich. 





New Hampshire 


CHANGE OF DATE FOR 
FLETCHER PRIZE ESSAY 


Essays, not exceeding 250-pages of 270 words 
each, on the subject, How Can Education be 
Madeta Greater Safeguard Against Material- 
= ? rh be presented as late as April 1, 1899. 

Toh turther Te Pee ars address ILL i AM 

President of Dart- 
ate Ccllene Mosse. N.H 








New Jersey 





- Boardin oem Old Bridge, 

—Established 1856. Ages 4 to 15. 

Boys = er 12. Terms, $140 to $250. includ- 
ing vacations. Miss Conover, Principal. 


Montclair Military Academy, 
Montclair, N./. 
JOHN G. MACVICA R, Head Master. 
LIEUT.BLANTONC.WELSAQVU.S.A. 
Commandant. 








UMMIT, N. J., near New York. Kent 
Place School for Girls. Estate af “nan- 
cellor Kent. Certificate admits to Wc >sley, 
Smith, and Vassar. Mrs. Sarah Woodman 
Paul (formerly of Wellesley —_ e), Prin- 
cipal. President of Board "Diactens, 
amilton W. Mabie, L.H.D 


New York 
GRANGER PLACE SCHOOL 


For GIRLS, Canandaigua, N. Y. 
23d year begins Sept. 21. Certificate admits 
to leading colleges. Strong Music Depart- 
ment. Gymnasium, Lectures 

SAMUEL COLE FAIRLEY (Amherst), Prin. 











Fort Edward Collegiate Institute 
tor young women and girls. Six courses with 

reparatory. ce ertify ate admits to colleges. 

usic, Art, Elocution, Stenographv. Forty- 
first year Sept. 27th. From jan 7th to end of 
snopes $200.00 New Catalogue. Address, 
Jos. E. Kina, D.D., Pres., Ft. Edward, N.Y, 








Switzerland 


“La Chatelaine’ 
GENEVA—SWITZERLAND 


International Boarding-Schoo! 
For sons of gentlemen. Sound moral, int 

lectual, and physical education. 
Thorough preparation fcr all colleges, t 

nica}, mil tary, and commercial schoo's 

business and life. 
Special training in modern languages. 
Individual attention given to each boy 
Building modern; splendid situa 
Each boy has his own separate, spa 
room. 

Best references in the United States 
Illustrated circular on application to the 
Principals, 


CHARLES & GEORGE THUDICHUM 








SUBSCRIBERS’ WANTS 


at PQnips PROPERTY FOR 
ALE —A well-cultivated orange grove and 
row in Orange County near Orla lo 
Five acres. Trees in good bearing cond 
Cottage in excellent repair, barn and « 
outhouses, including servants’ quarters ( In: 
of the healthiest locations in Florida m- 
venient to railroad. schools, chur: 
etc. Owing to the death of his wife, o net 
will sell at a sacrifice. Address F.C. H, 
No. 6,786, care of Outlook. 


DRESSMAKING AND SHOP- 
PING. Suits of every description, from i: 
ported models and original designs. Mis 
and evening dresses a speciaity. Sp¢ ial 
tacilities for making garments from lad es 
own measure or fitted lining. Personal ca ul 
unnecessary, fit guaranteed. large exe 
ence in shopping enables me, to ul order 
wih , Saeeneneaes and at the ’ lowes t_figures 
hest references — WRIG HI, 
a i . 20th st., N. Y. Cit 


ONLY 8200 for a of schoo! 3 
Board and tuition. Best references requi 
Girls wishing to attend a first-class private 
schoolin New York, near Fifth Avenu 
the Central Park, and willing to study at 
share large room _with others, address Q 
PORTUNITY, No. 6,932, care Outlook 


SHOPPING at any New York st 
Samples sent; designs T csttiends suits a 
hats made tor ladies and children. Wed 
trousseaux a specialty. Peculiar adva' 

for buying all classes of merchandise at 
est prices. Highest references given. 
dress Mrs. M. W. WIGHTMAN & ‘| 
44 West 22d St.. New York. 


GENTLEWOMAN, with hospita! 
ing, highly educated and exceptionally. fit 
reterences, would take sole charge of delicate 











or nervous child of good American family, or 


travel with invalid. References, reques 
Address “ E. B.,” Na. 7,056, care The Out 


Pie ITI 
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The Mitchells Boys’ School 


is a strictly select family, school, located at Billerica, 
a pleasant littie town nineteen miles from Boston: 
The number of scholars is limited to forty. Since 
there are eight instructors, besides the matron and 
school physician each pupil receives a separate and 
special attention that insures the best possible re- 
sults. The buildings are new, with all modern sani- 
tary improvements. Outdoor sports may be found 
here in perfection: swimming, rowing, and fishing, on 
the Concord River, and baseball, lawn tennis, cricket, 
football, and gymnasium exercises—for which there 
is ample room on the sixty acres included in the 
school property. Military training is an attractive 
feature. The courses of study fit for college. technol- 
ogy, and business. Special care and training given to 
young boys. Rate, $500 per year. Send for circular to 


M. C. MITCHELL, M.A., Principal, 


Brititerica, MAss, 
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PERFECTION OF STYLE, 
FIT AND DURABILITY 


All the newest styles 
and colorings. For sale 
by all leading dealers. 








TRADE MARK. 


None Gen ine without tiais ‘‘ Trade Mark,’’ 
and the word ‘‘ MONARCH”’ on each Clasp. 


























; | “¢ “> oe Knitted Table Padding. 
a Oy OS, axe : and e ‘a 
my Knitted Mattress Pads _- 


a 
night ceed ae or 





Send for free booklet and sample of these goods, which delight every housekeeper who appreciates luxury 
and economy in table service, and clean, comfortable, healthful beds. Sold by all first-class dry goods 
houses. Address, Knitted Mattress Co., Canion Junction, Mass. Please mention The Outlook. 








222" COMFORT FOR COLD DAYS 
Banner Oilfleater ‘= 


Will heat a large room in cold weather 


Indispensable after its merits are tested. Handsomely made. Satisfaction guaran- 
teed or money refunded. Will send, freight paid, on receipt of $5.00, to any 
point east of the Rocky Mountains, in the U. S. 


FREE! Our book of points on stoves and lamps 


The PLUME & ATWOOD MBG. CO. ¥*" ¥k,Zesto 


Factories: Waterbury and Thomaston, Conn. 
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ACERTIFED GHERK 


IN PAYMENT OF PREMIUMS £2! 


















Je Insurance 


NTIA 





WHILE THE PRUDENTIAL DEALS WITH MANY INSURANCES OF SMALL AMOUNT, IT 
INCLUDES ALSO IN ITS BUSINESS LIFE INSURANCES OF THE GREATEST MAGNITUDE. 


Above is a facsimile of check received by The Prudential Insurance Company of 
America from Messrs. Hahne & Co., of Newark, N. J., to cover the first year’s pre- 
mium on Partnership Life Insurance taken out by Messrs.W. H. Kellner, A. J.,R., 
and A. Hahne, who control the largest department store in the State of New Jersey. 

After considering propositions 
from a number of the leading life 

insurance companies, the choice 
fell upon The Prudential as 
furnishing the most advantageous 

contract. 
The Prudential will gladly re- 
: \ ceive applications for Partnership 
rife ? Pata mS Life Insurance, which consists of 
wy PRUDENTIAL the insuring of lives of men 

ets ee ; joined in business partnership. 

STRENGTH OF , By this means a fund may be 

GIBRALTAR created with which to protect the 

ag, interests of the survivors in event 

of death of a member of the firm. 
A common-sense form of life insur- 
ance for business men to make 
assurance doubly sure. 
Write for further information, 
rates, etc., to 


THE PRUDENTIAL 


Insurance Co. of America 
JOHN F. DRYDEN, President. 
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pictures. 
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Typewriter 


Has its best example in the 


Gr Lateas Y> 








Evolution 
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CALIGRAPH 
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Send for descriptive booklet. 
American Writing Machine Co. 


237 Broadway, New York 
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Users of the 


emington 
Standard Typewriter 


are cordially invited to 
inspect and test the ... 


NEW BILLING 


Tabulating 
Attachment 


which we are now pre- 
pared to supply for the 


Remingion 





SEND FOR DESCRIPTIVE PAMPHLET. 





Wyckoff, Seamans & Benedict. 
327 Broadway, New York 





IN BOTH 


STORES. 


Black Goods Department. 


50-INCH BLACK CHEVIOT, 
55c. per yard. 
Unusual value. 


Black Dress Lengths for the Holidays, in great variety, from 
$3.00 upward per pattern. 


James McCreery & Co., 


Broadway and 11th St., 
Twenty-third St., 
New York. 
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In part of the edition of The Outlook for November 26, page 746 was omitted and a 


duplicate of page 764 printed in its place. 


This occurred through an error in handling 


the plates in the printing establishment where the presswork of The Outlook is done 
Readers who received the imperfect copy may obtain correct copies on application by 
mail or in person to the Outlook Company. 287 Fourth Avenue, New York. 


The letter addressed 
by Dr. Lyman Abbott 
to his congregation, resigning the pastorate 
of Plymouth Church, will be found on another 
page, and is a full statement of his reasons 
for taking this step—a step which, on ac- 
count of the National and historic position of 
Plymouth Church, is a matter of general 
public interest. Dr. Abbott's health is not 
impaired, but he finds it impossible to do 
justice any longer to his work while carrying 
the double burden of the administration of 
a great parish and a growing paper. Dr. 
Abbott will hereafter concentrate his energy 
and time upon his editorial work on The 
Outlook, of which he has been for twenty 
years the Editor-in-chief. 


@ 


Dr. Abbott's Resignation 


It is not improbable that before 
the end of the week the treaty 
of peace between Spain and the United 
States will have been signed. At the joint 
session of the Peace Commission held in 
Paris on Monday of this week Spain com- 
pletely and finally yielded to the demands of 
the United States with regard to the Phil- 
ippines; and as all other points named in 
the protocol have already been discussed and 
a determination reached upon each, all that 
really remains to be done is to put in formal 
and diplomatic terms the treaty itself, and to 
have it signed by the representatives of the 
two countries. The reply of Spain, pre- 
sented on Monday by Sefior Montero Rios, 
the President of the Spanish Commission, 
was quite brief. It said, in effect, that 
while the American propositions were, in 
Spain’s opinion, inadmissible on legal prin- 


Spain Yields 





ciples, and not even a proper compromise, 
still, Spain has exhausted all diplomatic 
resources, and, for “reasons of patriotism 
and humanity, and to avoid the horrors of 
war, resigns herself to the power of the vic- 
tor.” With regard to the American offer of 
$20,000 000 for the Philippines, Spain’s reply 
urges the view that this is a totally inadequate 
sum, and will be accepted, not as a compen- 
sation, but as a partial offset and a necessary 
condition of peace. No special reference was 
made, so far as the cable dispatches show, 
to the proposition of the United States with 
regard to the Caroline Islands or tosome other 
minor points in the new demands presented 
by the American Commissioners at the last 
previous joint meeting. It is to be presumed, 
however, that in all these matters Spain will 
consent to the requests of the United States. 
After the presentation of Spain’s reply the 
joint session of the Commission was adjourned 
until Wednesday of this week, when it is 
probable that a draft of the treaty will be 
submitted. 


® 


It is now understood that the Span. 
ish Commission in Cuba will form. 
ally turn over Havana to the United States 
authorities on Christmas Day. Some prog- 
ress has been made in the evacuation of the 
island by Spain, and at least one military 
province, that of Holguin, has already been 
evacuated. The Spanish soldiers have been 
paid some part of the money due them, and 
in consequence there have been no further 
mutinous demonstrations. The Cuban forces 
are reported to be gradually diminishing as 
the men return to their homes, but there has 
been no formal disbanding. The Commission 
797 


In Cuba 
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appointed by the recent Congress of Insur- 
gents to put their views as to the future 
of Cuba before President McKinley and the 
United States is now in this country, headed 
by General Calixto Garcia. The members 
of the Commission declare that they repre- 
sent the universal sentiment among the native 
Cubans in accepting gratefully the aid of the 
United States, and in trusting implicitly to 
the promise of the United States that a free 
and independent government should sooner or 
later be established in Cuba; they deny al- 
solutely that there is any considerable Cuban 
desire for annexation. Reports continue to 
show that there is terrible distress in the 
country districts in Cuba. Readers of The 
Outlcok who wish to assist in relieving this 
distress are advised to write for circulars of 
information to the Hon. Charles A. Schieren, 
Treasurer of the Relief Fund of the Cuban 
Central Relief Committee, 45 Ferry Street, 
New York. Distribution of food sent from 
this country by the Government took place 
last week under the direction of Mr. C. W. 
Goud, counsel to the American Evacuation 
Commission at Mariano. 


® 


. The New York “Evening 
ee Post,” on the same page 

and in parallel columns, 
speaks of the “closed door ” in Porto Rico and 
of the ‘open door” in the Philippines. The 
second column should have sufficed to correct 
the mistake of the first. On the significance 
of the open door in the Philippines we have 
commented editorially in another column. 
What the “« Evening Post” calls the “closed 
door” in Porto Rico is simply the announce- 
ment of the President that the navigation 
laws of the United States are applied to the 
ports of Porto Rico. Weare inclined to agree 
with the “Evening Post” in calling these 
laws “medieval.” We think they sorely 
need revision; but the work of revising 
laws is one which, under our Constitution, 
belongs to Congress, not to the President, 
and as Porto Rico, under our treaty with 
Spain, is now a part of the United States, 
and its coast is really a United States coast, 
the President has no option but to apply to 
the ports of that coast the law which in terms 
is applicable to the entire coast of the United 
States. It is true that the treaty is not yet 
ratified, and Porto Rico is therefore not, in 
one sense, annexed; but, pending the action 
of the Senate, the President is bound to 
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apply provisionally the laws of Congress to 
an island which is provisionally subject to 
those laws. The policy and purpose of the 
Federal Government in dealing with the 
islands which are not annexed to the United 
States is sufficiently clearly indicated by the 
proposed treaty with Spain respecting the 
commercial relations of the Philippines 


& 


If any of our readers 
have not happened to 
see Colonel Roosevelt’s testinony before the 
Army Commission, they should by all means 
make a point of obtaining it and reading it 
in its entirety. We say this, not only because 
of the value of Colonel Roosevel.’s narrative 
as bearing on the points under investigation 
by the Commission, but also because it is an 
extremely picturesque, stirring, straightfor- 
ward tale of personal experience. Just as it 
stands it would make an exceedingly good 
magazine article, quite the equal of most of 
those being printed. Colonel Roosevelt, as 
might be expected, talked without a trace of 
pessimism or of carping. At the same time, 
as might also be expected, he did not hesi- 
tate to speak plainly about actual facts. Very 
important was his suggestion that the army 
should be exercised in peace as well as in 
war ; if, for instance, he argued, an army of 
10,000 or 15,000 men were marched once a 
year from, say, San Antonio to Galveston and 
then embarked for Cuba, this would give a 
practical lesson in handling troops which 
would make us in the future prepared for war 
emergencies. As to the experiences of the 
Rough Riders in the field, Colonel Roosevelt 
testified that at Tampa there was a great deal 
of avoidable confusion; at first rations wcre 
not good; no one pointed out the place for 
camping, and “I had to take matters into my 
own hands so as to get my horses watered 
and fed and get provisions for my troops ;” 
in answer to a question whether he was reim- 
bursed for outlay then made in buying sup- 
plies, Colonel Roosevelt characteristically 
answered, “Oh, Lord, no! that was a per- 
sonal matter entirely.” The general situation 
at Tampa was described as having “a good 
deal of higgledy-piggledy business ” about it. 
When the time came to go to Cuba, again 
the officers were thrown on their own re- 
sources, and the Rough Riders would never 
have gone if they had not gone on their trans» 
port in advance of orders. Among the de- 
fects noted in Cuba were: the issuing of 
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canned fresh beef without salt, so that the 
beef “nauseated the men;’ the absence of 
any means of boiling water; lack of trans- 
portation ; refusal of the quartermasters to 

sell vegetables for the use of the men, so that 
Colonel Roosevelt had to buy “as large a 
quantity of beans as my elastic ccnscience 
would allow me to say could be used by the 
officers ;” heavy flannel shirts ‘ such as I 
would use in Montana in the fall;” other 
clothing inferior to the Spanish clothing: 
lack of smokeless powder ; insufficient medi- 
cal supplies; and (on the transport coming 
back) no ice, insufficient disinfectants, insuffi- 
cient medical attendance, and bad drinking- 
water. Colonel Roosevelt gave a clear idea 
of the fundamental trouble when he said, 
speaking of getting food, “ It was a case of 
every individual rustling for himself and not 
the Government rustling for him;” similar 
phrases describe what was done by the Rough 
Riders in many other ways. Those who 
know the full history of the campaign know 
that the splendid record of the Rough Riders 
is very largely due to the tact that Colonel 
Roosevelt and other officers did, in truth, 
“rustle ” for the men constantly and energetie 
cally. Thus, he told the Commission, “ We 
got from the Red Cross, and purchased with 
our own money, supplies that we could not 
get from the Government.” No questions 
were asked by the members of the Commis- 
sion about the immediate circumstances that 
led to the drawing up of the famous “ round 
robin ” said to have been penned by Co!onel 
Roosevelt, nor about the letter on the same 
subject printed under his own name. It is 
interesting to note, however, that the witness 
more than once referred to a letter, or report, 
sent by him to the War Department, and 
urged the Commission to get this report and 
embody it in their record. It is certainly to 
be hoped that this report in some form will 
be given to the public. 


@ 


Secretary Long’s re- 
portis naturally chiefly 
occupied with an account of the naval history 
of the war with Spain, which, as the Secre- 
tary says, has, for the first time since the 
rehabilitation of the navy, put it toa supreme 
test. With absolute truth the Secretary 
comments: “Years of patient, persistent 
training and development had brought it toa 
point of high efficiency, which resulted in the 
unparalleled victories at Manila and Santi- 
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ago—victories which have given the names 
of our naval commanders world-wide fame, 
and added an additional page to the g!orious 
naval history of ourcountry.” We need not 
here analyze or summarize the historical 
narrative contained in the report, the chief 
facts of which are familiar to our readers. 
One point which is not fully explained is the 
curious conduct of Admiral Schley before 
and after the arrival of his squadron at San- 
tiago. Every one has the fullest conidence 
in Admiral Schley’s courage and ability, but 
the public should have a fuller explanation of 
his insistence in leaving Santiago unguarded 
in order to coal his ships elsewhere. Sec- 
retary Long includes in his report extracts 
from a dispatch from Admiral Schley which 
declares, under date of May 28: « Much .o be 
regretted, cannot obey orders of department. 
Have striven earnestly; forced to proceed 
for coal to Key West by way of Yucatan 
Passage. Cannot ascertain anything respect- 
ing enemy positive.” Asterisks show that 
several passages in this letter have been 
omitted by the Secretary. Of special im- 
portance as relating to the future history of 
the navy are the recommendations for the 
building of new ships. These include three 
each of battle-ships, armored cruisers, and 
protected cruisers, to be respectively of 13,500, 
12,000, and 6,000 tons each, and six sheathed 
and coppered cru:sers of 2,500 tons each. 
The total cost of these ships will be about 
$37,000,000, exclusive of armor and arma- 
ment, which will cost about $13,000,000. 
Secretary Long bases his belief in the need 
of this increase upon what is almost the cer- 
tainty of our occupying the Philippines ; if 
we do not, he thinks that three new armored 
cruisers will suffice. 


@ 


The report of the Secretary 
of the Interior, Mr. Bliss, is 
an exceptionally thorough document. The 
portion devoted to Indian affairs puts present 
conditions clearly before the public. Tue 
total Indian population of the country is 
stated approximately at 262,000, or very 
nearly the estimated number when the coun- 
try was first explored. Over 80,000 belong 
to the Five Civilized Tribes or to the Indian 
population of New York State. Under the 
act of 1887 providing for the allotment of 
land in severalty to Indians, 55,000 allot- 
ments have been made, averaging a little 
over a hundred acres each, The Indian 
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appropriation for the present fiscal year 
aggregates $7,600,000, or nearly $150 for 
each Indian family. While our Indian 
policy has been despotic, it has not been 
niggardly. Inregard to education the report 
states that there are now over 24,000 Indian 
children attending schools—an increase of 
seven per cent. over 1897. With respect to 
our Territories, the Secretary summarizes 
the reports made by their Governors. All 
of them claim a rapid increase in population 
during the past year of prosperity in the 
West. The Governor of New Mexico esti- 
mates the population of that Territory at 
283,000, and states that 150,000 children are 
now enrolled in its public schools. Heclaims 
that, owing partly to the school and partly to 
new population, the percentage of illiteracy 
has been reduced from forty-four in 1890 to 
twenty-one to-day, and that the percentage 
unable to speak English has been reduced 
from sixty-one to fifteen. The Governor of 
Oklahoma reckons the present population of 
that commonwealth at 333,000, or six times 
the population of Wyoming and more than 
that of even Vermont. The rapid increase 
in the population of Oklahoma and New 
Mexico, coupled with the substantial Repub- 
l:can majorities polled in both at the recent 
election, makes it possible that one or both 
will receive Statehood from the newly elected 





Congress. Such, of course, is their demand. 
® 

Tax-Dodging Vermont has narrowly escaped 

becoming a Botany Bay for 

tax-dodgers. The Governor of this com- 


monwealth recently proposed a measure de- 
signed to draw rich people from other States 
by allowing a board of tax-examiners to 
make thirty-year agreements with them on 
condition that they became residents of Ver- 
mont. The tax agreed upon at the outset 
was not to be increased during the thirty- 
year period. Governor Smith’s bill did not 
propose to relax the taxation of personal 
property belonging to bona-fide residents of 
the State, but merely to relax the taxation of 
personal property belonging to the residents 
of other States who would transfer their 
residence to Vermont. In the lower House 
this effort to help Vermont by embarrassing 
her neighbors was accepted with great una- 
nimity, but in the Senate last week it was 
rejected by a vote of 15 to 14. The narrow- 
ness of the majority against it, however, 
indicates a danger that the vote may be 
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reconsidered and the statute passed. 
is passed, still othef States may bid against 
each other in a similar way, and in the end 
this competition for tax-dodgers may react 
upon Vermont. But whether it does or not, 
the plan has no moral justification, The 
moral principle underlying our present sys- 
tem of taxation is that every citizen should 
be taxed in proportion to his property. The 
fact that richer people, as a rule, pay a smaller 
rate than the middle classes is already an 
admitted public evil, and the step proposed 
in Vermont would increase it, for only the 
rich could take advantage of the offer. The 
whole system of taxing personal property 
needs revision, but the Vermont plan is not 
the one to promote justice or honesty, or the 
increase of the public revenues from exempt 
personalty. So long as personal property 
is taxed, every State ought to tax all the 
personal property existing in its own bor- 
ders, and abandon the attempt to tax any 
personal property existing in other States. 
This is the system already pursued regard- 
ing real estate, and, as a result, all real estate 
is reached for taxation, and the conscien- 
tious owner is taxed no more than the per- 
jurer. 
® 
Decreased Fares In Milwaukee, Wis., where 
vs. the Federal Court overthrew 
Increased Taxes ° : 
the ordinance reducing street- 
car fares to four cents, the street-car com- 
panies desire an extension of their franchises, 
and the public is considering whether to de- 
mand four-cent fares or large cash payments 
for the city treasury. Singularly enough, the 
Mayor, who was elected as the special cham- 
pion of the working classes, seems to have 
thrown his influence on the side of cash pay- 
ments instead of reduced fares. Apparently, 
to his mind, there is no evil in extortionate 
rates, provided the public receives the benefit 
of the extortion. If there were competition, 
every one knows street-car fares would prob- 
ably have fallen from five cents to three dur- 
ing the last twenty-five years of falling prices. 
Wherever, as in Toronto and Detroit, the 
public has required three-cent fares during 
the hours that working people go to and 
from their work, the profits of the roads at 
three cents have been nearly as great as their 
profits at five cents. It is eas.er for a road 
to accept a forty per cent. reduction in fares 
than to pay a tax amounting to ten per cent., 
for the tax increases operating expenses with- 
out any compensating advantage to the roads, 
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while lower fares secure an almost counter- 
balancing increase in traffic. It is easy to 
understand why the large taxpayers in Mil- 
waukee should prefer that the railroads make 
a heavy cash payment to the city treasury 
and maintain five-cent fares; but it is difficult 
to understand why a Mayor elected as an 
anti-monopolist should not prefer to secure 
for the working people just fares, and thus 
save each of them from six to twelve dollars 
a year, or greatly increase the service rendered 
them. From the standpoint of private profit 
five-cent fares are remunerative, but from the 
standpoint of public service and the relief of 
the poor from extortion there is nothing to 
be said in their defense. 


& 


“Confessions of Three The November “ Atlan- 
School Superin- tic”? contained an un- 
—— signed article the value 

of which is greatly enhanced by its want of sig- 
natures. Three school superintendents speak 
of school management in a way in which no 
superintendent could speak if a local public 
could call upon him to explain, prove, or jus- 
tify the opinion he expresses. The first, 
whose experience has been in New England, 
says that while the majority of every school 
board consists of “ high-minded men,” yet he 
never had a school committee a majority of 
whose members would disregard “pulls.” 
High-school books, he says, are usually se- 
lected by the teaching force, but “the case 
is entirely different ” with books which have 
a large sale, such as readers and geogra- 
phies. Here, he declares, “the rival pub- 
lishers divide the committee into two or three 
hostile camps,” and, he confesses, “... I 
have learned to keep out of book fights, even 
to the extent of displeasing my friends who 
really desire my advice as to which is the 
best book.” With regard to the appoint- 
ment of teachers, “ working for one’s friends ” 
is the bane of the schools. The man who is 
worst in this respect is usually a politician. 
“The man next to him in evil influence is 
likely to be the pastor of a church.” Physi- 
cians on school boards are also likely to be 
influenced by personal relationships to a 
degree almost unknown among lawyers and 
well-to-do business men. As to politics, in 
the general acceptance of that term, he states 
that “in twenty years I have not known any 
school question to be decided by Republicans 
or Democrats as such.” School politics is of a 
more personal sort, and demoralizes the teach- 





ing force, by inculcating the feeling that back- 
ing instead of efficiency is the thing needed to 
retain their positions and secure promotions. 
The second superintendent, whose experience 
has been in the West and South, makes a 
delightful confession of personal mista«es. 
The great difficulty, he says, about securing 
good teachers is the public willingness to 
pension needy persons through the school 
fund, and also, he suggests, the public 
unwillingness to pension teachers outworn. 
The third superintendent had his experience 
in two large cities diametrically opposite in 
character. In one a well-educated public 
was represented by a school board which 
put the interests of the schools foremost. In 
the other a low level of popular intelligence 
was reflected in a school board which made 
appointments almost entirely through favorit- 
ism. Like the first superintendent, he had 
had little trouble with politics in the ordinary 
use of the term. “Church influence,” he 
says, “is often more embarrassing to a su- 
perintendent than politics.” Regarding the 
corruption of school boards by text-book 
publishers, he reports that the regular agents 
of publishing houses try to use the most 
honorable methods the school boards will 
allow, but that some houses employ local 
politicians for work their agents will not do. 
On all of these questions frank speaking is 
demanded, and it is to be hoped that these 
anonymous confessions will be continued until 
the public knows what school superintendents, 
members of school boards, and school-book 
agents really think of the character of our 
public school management. A fearlessly 
expressed opinion embodies invaluable evi- 
dence that cannot be weighed in courts. 


® 


Tammany inter- 
prets the law as 
to prize-fighting liberally when the manager 
of the affair is a Tammany magnate, but 
with virtuous strictness when athletic clubs 
not under Tammany control ask for licenses. 
Mr, T. D. Sullivan is a Tammany politician, 
and controls, in part or whole, the Lenox 
Athletic Club in this city. Hence, what was 
really, if not technically, a prize-fight between 
the bruisers Corbett and Sharkey met with 
no police or legal interference. Ten thou- 
sand people paid from one to twenty dollars 
apiece to see the fight; $15,000 was the 
amount of the purse; bets by individuals 
doubtless ran up into the hundreds of thou- 
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sands. With all this money involved, it is 
not surprising that suspicions of trickery 
should exist. The brutality of the affair needs 
no special comment; it was not an exhibition 
of scientific boxing; it was a fight, and is so 
described by the daily papers, many of which, 
as usual, deprecate the brutality editorially 
and spread the sickening details with gusto 
over as much space as all the genuine news 
occupies. There is nothing particularly novel, 
either, in the fact that a foul was claimed, and 
that the referee granted the claim and decided 
the fight in Sharkey’s favor, calling all bets 
off. This is not the first fight of late years 
that has ended in much this way. The 
referee openly intimated his opinion that the 
foul (made by an experienced second who 
knew the rules perfectly) was purposely per- 
petrated with the object of saving a total 
defeat; and there seems to be little doubt 
among the sporting fraternity that the whole 
affair was prearranged from the beginning, 
and that the real object of all in the inner 
ring was an amicable division of the immense 
sum of gate money, said to be not far from 
$50,000. In the “palmy days” of prize- 
fighting, celebrated by Thackeray and Conan 
Doyle, brutal as the sport was, it still had a 
semblance of honest contest ; nowadays the 
man who confesses an interest in a prize-fight 
is usually encouraging, not only brutality, but 
swindling and humbug. 


@ 


It is no longer a State's 
prison offense in New York 
for a person to sell the unused part of a rail- 
road ticket. When the act creating this 
offense went into effect in September of last 
year, the ticket-brokers decided to make a 
test case. At that time, owing to a cut in 
rates between Baltimore and Norfolk, they 
were able to sell tickets from New York to 
Norfolk for $6.50, instead of $8.50 charged 
at the New York railroad offices. One of 
their members sold tickets at the reduced 
rate, and his case has been before the courts 
ever since. The lower courts decided against 
him, but last week the Court of Appeals, by 
a bare majority of four to three, declared the 
law unconstitutional. Thestatute, it may be 
recalled, required the railroads to redeem the 
unused part of tickets at such a rate that the 
buyer would merely be charged full local 
fare, but prohibited under heavy penalties the 
sale of the ticket by the buyer, or by any one 
else not authorized by the railroad. Offices 
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in which tickets were sold without the au- 
thorization of the railroads were even deemed 
disorderly houses, ard their keepers were 
punishable by imprisonment in county jail. 
This act, the majority of the Court of Appeals 
holds, is inconsistent with the clauses in the 
State Constitution guaranteeing personal 
liberty. The Court points out that ticket- 
brokerage has existed as a business for years, 
and that the traveling public has gladly made 
use of its facilities. The fact that some 
fraudulent tickets have been sold by brokers 
does not warrant the suppression of the 
business when it is honestly conducted, any 
more than the sale of coal at false weights 
authorizes the coal trade to be made a felony. 
“ No business,” says the Court, “ can be sug- 
gested through which innocent parties may 
not be occasionally victimized ; but because 
of that fact, honest men cannot be prevented 
from engaging in their chosen occupations.” 
The decision is especially important because 
of its bearing upon the campaign which the 
railroads have been making to secure from 
Congress a National law prohibiting the busi- 
ness of brokers in inter-State tickets. The 
passage of such a law would, of course, make 
it easier for the railroads to fix rates, as com- 
petition for passenger traffic usually takes 
the form of lower rates to the brokers. If 
the ticket-brokers could be outlawed, the roads 
would in a large measure be protected against 
competition with each other, and even when 
they did compete between certain points only 
through passengers between these points 
could get any benefit from the lower rates. 
The brokers and travelers who wish this pro- 
posed statute defeated are naturally encour- 
aged by the New York decision. 


@ 


; The death of Colonel George 

PR cmon on a E. Waring, Jr., from yellow 
fever a few weeks since 

shocked the whole country. The disease 
was contracted while making an investigation 
of the health conditions of the city and har- 
bor of Havana, undertaken at the request of 
the President, to determine what should be 
done by the Nation to p:event the periodic 
outbreaks of yellow fever in that city which 
have threatened our seaports and interfered 
with our commerce. The sacrifice of his 
own life was the last gift Colonel Waring 
made to his country. After his death ic 
was found that his family were unprovided 
for. The Chamber of Commerce took action 
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at once to raise some fitting memorial to 
Colonel Waring’s memory. The commit- 
tee reported in favor of raising a Waring 
Memorial Fund of $100,000 by public sub- 
scription, the income to be paid semi-annually 
to the widow and daughter of Colonel War- 
ing, at their death the “ Waring Memorial 
Fund” to be turned over to Columbia 
University, the income to be devoted to the 
study of municipal subjects, in such manner 
as the University may decide will best per- 
petuate the memory of Colonel Waring. 
Rarely does a memorial take a form which 
would receive the gratitude of the man whose 
memory it was intended to commemorate, 
were he able to express it, as does this me- 
morial. There is every indication that the 
money will be obtained within a short time. 


@ 


That the charges against 
Senator Quay were not sim- 
ply pre-election charges for 
the purpose of securing votes against his 
candidate is sufficiently indicated by the fact 
that the Senator, his son, and ex-Treasurer 
Haywood have been indicted by the Grand 
Jury. Five such indictments have been 
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Senator Quay 


found. They charge Senator Quay with con- 
spiring with others in the fraudulent use of 


State moneys. The details of these charges 
we do not think it necessary to report, and 
certainly the grounds for them we shall not 
discuss. The Outlook has never believed in 
“trial by newspaper,” and it will await the 
result of the judicial investigation to which 
these indictments must lead ; it will not antici- 
pate this investigation by any judgment what- 
ever. It is enough to say that the matter is 
presented in such a manner that Senator 
Quay must meet the charge in open court; 
and alike those who believe him innocent 
and those who suspect him to be guilty must 
desire to see the trial of the indictments 
pressed vigorously to a speedy conclusion. 


@ 


The current issue 
of the “ National 
Review ” contains a rather startling article 
by Mr. Lloyd, the editor of the London 
“Statist,” entitled “ Shall the Indian Govern- 
ment Ruin India?” Mr. Lloyd is, next to 
Mr. Giffen, the most influential monometallist 
writer in Great Britain, but it needs to be 
noted that, like Mr. Giffen, he has always 
favored gold monometaliism tor some coun- 
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tries and silver monometallism for others. 
This prepossession must be kept in mind in 
weighing his evidence. Briefly stated, his 
indictment of the Indian administration is as 
follows : 


Ever since gold began to rise in purchasing 
power, the Indian Government has b. en pester- 
ing the Home Government for permission to 
adopt the gold standard. On the three commit- 
tees formed for the purpose of advising the Gov- 
ernments not one single native of any condition 
of life has been given a seat. Granted, for the 
sake of argument, that Indian members of the 
committee are nut required, Indian witnesses, at 
all events, are indispensable. But nothing has 
been done to facilitate the coming of Indian 
witnesses before the committee. We are deliber- 
ately telling our Indian fellow-subjects that we 
do not care even to consider their interests in 
the regulation of theircurrency. Sofar ascan be 
judged, Indian feeling 1s decidedly and strongly 
opposed to the introduction of the gold standard. 
In the “Statist” 1 have ventured to estimate 
that the silver hoardings of the Indian popu- 
lation are, at the very lowest. £300,000,000. The 
policy of the Indian Government in closing the 
mints has already depreciated in rupees this im- 
mense hoarding by one-third. In hard times the 
poor are accustomed to bring out their hoards to 
obtain money to tide them over famine or other 
difficulties. If they do so now, they find, to their 
dismay, that they can obtain in rupees only about 
two-thirds of what thev gave for the ornaments. 
The Indian Government tells us that unless a 
gold standard is established it will be necessary 
to impose heavy additionaltaxation. Yet,onits 
own contention that if the mints had not been 
closed the rupees would be worth now only 10% 
pence instead of 16 pence, it follows that taxa- 
tion has already been increased about 50 per 
cent. Yet that is by far the smallest injury done 
to India. Every individual in that country who 
has entered into a money contract of any kind is 
being deprived by action of the Government of 50 
percent more than he contracted to pay. Through 
sheer political cowardice, the Government is en- 
riccing the landowners, the bankers, the money- 
lenders, the usurers, at the expense of the real 
producers of India. It is always complaining 
that the usurers are getting possession of too 
much of the land of India. Yet, in the face of 
this, the Government is now adding nearly half 
as muca again to the burdens of the whole of 
the peasantry of India, and making a present of 
the amount to the very usurers whom they are 
trying to keep in restraint. 


This arraignment of the Indian Government 
is likely to strengthen the opposition to the 
gold standard in India, but nevertheless is not 
likely to defeat a movement which has back 
of it the desire of all Indian officials to be 
paid in gold instead of silver. One cannot 
but wonder why the currency of the country 
might not be left silver if the people of India 
so desire, and the English officials receive 
their payments in the currency of their own 
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country if they so desire, even if this required 
a readjustment of ‘the salaries, 


@ 


The chief topics of 
discussion before the 
Anglo-American Commission continue to be 
reciprocity and the North Atlantic fisheries; 
and the fact that these present the only 
known points of serious difficulty would seem 
to confirm the report that before the Com- 
mission adjourned at Quebec there was an 
understanding that the other questions would 
not stand in the way of a general settlement. 
As regards the two chief questions, there is 
evidence of a change in the views of some 
of the Commissioners. Their names are not 
given, but their assertions show a nearer ap- 
proach to harmony than has yet been mani- 
fest. The two items for which Canada most 
desires free entry into our market are lumber 
and fish, Of the former it may be said that 
the Michigan lumber interest still holds out 
against it, though Ontario is perfectly willing 
to remove the export duty on logs in return 
for free lumber; but it is not believed that 
our Commissioners, who are charged with 
the consideration of general instead of special 
interests, will allow this item to be obstructive. 
The question of free fish complicates the 
reciprocity with the North Atlantic fishery 
question in a way which calls for the com- 
plete settlement of the latter before fish can 
go on the free list. In our last issue refer- 
ence was made to the Treaty of 1818 and the 
archaic interpretation of its first article in- 
sisted upon by the Canadians. The Bayard- 
Chamberlain Treaty, had it been ratified by 
the Senate, would have been a satisfactory 
disfosal of the question; and our Commis- 
sioners are said to have become willing to 
make a concession which will remove the 
difficulty which was fatal in the opinion of 
the Senate. That treaty permitted our fish- 
ermen to purchase bait in Canadian waters 
and to transship their catch in bond through 
Canada, in return for free fish; but the 
Senate did not look upon this as a true con- 
cession, holding that we were already enti- 
tled to it in return for similar privileges 
enjoyed by Canadian fishermen in our waters 
In order, it is said, to secure a favorable 
view by the Senate, our Commissioners have 
agreed to give up this claim of a right never 
admitted by the Canadians, who held strictly 
to the terms of the Treaty of 1818. Free 
fish, in that case, can be held to be a sub- 
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stantial return for the privilege granted to 
our fishermen of purchasing bait and trans- 
shipping in bond. Thus the question stands 
at present. 


® 


The military party in 
France is apparently 
entirely inaccessible to ideas, or the signifi- 
cance of current events. Although under 
the gravest charges which can be brought 
against officers and gentlemen, it pursues its 
steady policy of keeping the truth from the 
people. Great indignation is being felt in 
Paris and throughout France atthe determi- 
nation of General Zurlinden, the Military 
Governor of Paris, to try Colonel Picquart 
before a court martial, on the charge of 
revealing military secrets. Everybody un- 
derstands that this charge simply means that 
Colonel Picquart, with the courage of a sol- 
dier and the honor of a gentleman, has been 
trying to secure justice for Captain Dreyfus. 
It is known that he has already been sub- 
jected to persecution, and his trial by court 
martial at the very moment when the Drey- 
fus case is before the Court of Cassation is 
interpreted as a breach of the decencies of 
judicial procedure and a defiance of French 
sentiment. General Zurlinden declares that 
he is “acting in the light of his own con- 
science ;” but it must be remembered that 
the military conscience, as disclosed in some 
parts of Europe, shows no connection what- 
ever with ethical principles. General Zur- 
linden’s obstinate persistence in the course 
which he has marked out may lead to an 
acute collision between the military and civic 
authorities. The position of the Govern- 
ment on this aspect of the Dreyfus matter 
has not as yet been made public. 


® 


France has been quick to 
seize the opportunity, offered 
her by the defeat of Spain, of reviving the 
community sense between the Latin peoples 
and of making herself the official head of the 
Latin races. The making of a new commer- 
cial treaty between France and Italy is an 
important step in this direction. For many 
years past the two countries have stood apart, 
and there have been many minor causes of 
difference which have created a sensitive 
feeling in both countries. The French have 
resented the alliance of Italy with Germany 
and Ausiria, in view of the aid which France 
rendered Italy in securing autonomy. Under 
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the pressure of recent events, which compels 
the Latin peoples to come together, there 
seems to have been a complete settlement of 
all differences, and an agreement by which 
each nation concludes with the other what 
has been called the favored nation arrange- 
ment with respect to all goods except silk. 
The cordiality between this country and 
England is misunderstood very generally on 
the Continent of Europe, and especially by 
the Latin peoples, to whom there seems 
something menacing in the coming together 
of the Anglo-Saxon race. It is not surpris- 
ing, therefore, that men of Latin blood are 
drawn toward each other; and the combina- 
tion of the three countries, taking into ac- 
count the resourcefulness and the genius of 
the French, is by no means an unimportant 
factor in the modern world, representing as 
it does nearly eighty millions of men. The 
struggle between the Latin and the Anglo- 
Saxon, however, will not be with navies or 
armies ; it will be a competition of character, 
intelligence, and political organization. 


& 


The practical settle- 
ment of the Fashoda 
difficulty has evidently led to a more vigorous 
and definite policy of expansion in Africa on 
the part of England. The English Ministry 
clearly intend to consolidate their possessions 
on that continent, and to define their position 
so that there will be no chance of mis- 
understanding it in the future. The well- 
known French traveler, Lionel Declé, who 
has led various exploring expeditions in South 
Africa and Madagascar, but whose admira- 
tion of British colonial methods has separated 
him from his own countrymen, has become a 
British subject, and has received a commis- 
sion to conduct a surveying expedition through 
the heart of Africa, from Cairo to Cape Town, 
a distance of about six thousand miles, which 
he hopes to traverse in about nine months. 
The determination of England to establish 
an unbroken line of influence and authority 
from the Mediterranean to the Cape of Good 
Hope has been many times pointed out in 
these columns. One of the necessary steps 
to that end is the building of a great high- 
way. A considerable part of the country 
through which this expedition will pass has 
already been traversed and surveyed. General 
Kitchener will make the survey possible by 
establishing safe conditions in the section 
through which it is to pass. This is one 
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of the first and most practical fruits of the 
victory at Omdurman. 


® 


The Open Deor 


The report briefly referred to in last week’s 
Outlook, that in our proposed treaty with 
Spain we agree to “maintain in the Philip- 
pines an ‘ open door’ to the world's commerce, 
in which Spain may share freely,” is more 
significant than perhaps our readers realized 
from so brief a reference. Of course all 
reports of this treaty are unofficial, but there 
seems to be little doubt respecting its general 
features. These include the payment of 
twenty millions of dollars as a compensation 
for the amounts expended by Spain in per- 
manent improvements in the islands; the 
mutual relinquishment of all claims for in- 
demnity, national and individual, of every 
kind, of the United States against Spain and 
of Spain against the United States, that may 
have arisen since the beginning of the late 
Cuban insurrection and prior to the conclusion 
of the treaty of peace; and a provision that 
for a term of years, said to be twelve, Span- 
ish ships and merchandise shall be admitted 
into Philippine ports on the same terms as 
American ships and merchandise. As our 
Nation has treaties with most of the other 
great commercial nations of the world con- 
taining what is known as the “ favored nation” 
clause—that is, a clause providing that the 
people with whom the treaty is made shall 
have as favorable commercial terms as are 
accorded to the most favored people with 
which America has any treaty relations—the 
proposed stipulation with Spain would give 
to practically all the great commercial nations 
the same conditions of admission to Philip- 
pine ports as would be given to America and 
her products. It does not mean free trade, 
it does not mean necessarily even a low 
tariff, but it does mean as low a tariff and as 
free a trade between the Philippines and the 
great commercial nations as between the 
Philippines and the United States, 

The negotiation of such a treaty appears 
to us to make very clear the purpose of the 
present Administration in one important par- 
ticular: it puts an end, or ought to put an 
end, to the charge that the Administration 
proposes the subjugation of the Philippines, 
or their annexation to the United States. For 
the Constitution of the United States pro- 
vides explicitly that “all duties, imposts, and 
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excises shall be uniform throughout the 
United States;” and, again, that “no prefer- 
ence shall be given, by any regulation of 
commerce or revenue, to the ports of one 
State over those of another; nor shall vessels 
bound to or from one State be obliged to 
enter, clear, or pay duties 1n another.” It is 
true that the second clause does not in terms 
apply to Territories of the United States, and 
it is conceivable that the Supreme Court might 
hold that the Federal Government has author- 
ity to impose duties betweea a Territory of the 
United States and the States, and that it is 
not required to make uniform duties, imposts, 
and excises throughout all the Territories 
belo: ging to the Nation, provided it makes 
them uniform throughout the States. But 
this is not a very probable supposition; and 
it is quite safe to assume that the Adminis- 
tration in its treaty with Spain is not taking 
the chances of any such possible interpre:a- 
tion. It is clear, therefore, that zf the Phit?- 
ippines are a part of the United States, all 
exports from the United States must enter 
the p_rts of the Philippines free of duty, in 
which case the treaty with Spain would 
establish free trade with the Philippines with 
all the great commercial nations of the earth. 
Nor is that all. Since the Constitution pro- 
vides that all duties, imposts, and excises sha!l 
be uniform throughout the United States, 
it would establish free trade for the entire 
Nation. Of course no such result would 
follow if the Philippines are not a part of 
the United States; it would not follow if the 
Philippines are under a protectorate of the 
United States, or are under such relations as 
those in which Egypt stands to Great Britain; 
nor, probably, would it follow even if the 
Philippines became a colony of the United 
States, related to it as Canada is to Great 
Britain; but it certainly would follow if the 
Philippines were annexed to the United 
States and became a part of the National 
dominion. 

At a dinner given to the Sons of the Revo- 
lution last week in New York City, the Rev. 
Dr. Henry van Dyke, who is one of the most 
influential of the anti-expansionists, and a man 
of the most sincere patriotism, spoke against 
imperialism. The New York “ Times’ re- 
ports him as saying in the course of his ad- 
dress: “It is proposed to change this great 
Republic into a conquering Empire,” upon 
which he was interrupted by cries of “ You 
are wrong! you are wrong! It is not so!” 
We think if Dr. van Dyke will consider the 
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significance of the “open door” clause in the 
proposed treaty with the Philippines, he will 
see that he was mistaken and that his inter- 
locutors were correct. It is not proposed to 
change this great Republic into a conquering 
Empire. We think Dr. van Dyke would find 
it difficult to quote a single reference of any 
speaker or writer of National importance, 
North or South, East or West, who has made 
any such proposition. We think he will find 
it difficult to quote any sentence or paragraph 
from any platform embodying or implying 
any such purpose. We think it will be diffi- 
cult for him to point out any act of the Ad- 
ministration looking in that direction. He 
may, indeed, think that the policy on which 
we have enterei will result in converting the 
Great Republic into a conquering Empire ; 
he may think that these consequences will 
inevitably follow from the propositions which 
are made and the action which will be taken. 
If so, he should give his reasons for his 
opinion. Actions speak louder than words, 
and it appears to us that the act of the Ad- 
ministration in directly according to Spain 
and indirectly according to the other com- 
mercial nations of the world the same com- 
mercial relationship with the Philippines 
which America will claim for itself, ought 
forever to put an end to the strange assump- 
tion that the Administration is endeavoring 
to make the Philippines a part of the United 
States, and the still stranger assumption that 
it is endeavoring to transform the Nation 
from a free Republic into a centralized Em- 
pire. 

The action of the Administration in Cuba, 
through the authorized government of General 
Wcod, is scarcely less significant. General 
Wood has appointed a Cuban Mayor of 
the city of Santiago. This Cuban has ap- 
pointed natives as subordinates in the various 
departments of the city, and General Wood 
has indicated his purpose to transfer the 
administration of the city from the military 
to the civil officials as fast as it can be done 
without impairing the cleanliness, order, and 
peace of the city. This act also looks as 
though the purpose of the Administration 
were not the exercise of military authority 
over a subjugated people, but the enfran- 
chisement of a before subjugated people and 
their preparation for self-government. Such 
a transformation must necessarily be gradual. 
The steps by which communities so long 
under despotic control as Cuba and the 
Philippines can be led into something akin 
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to the freedom of the United States must be 
many. It is a law of physics that an object 
cannot be carried from one point to another 
unless it is carried through all the intermedi- 
ate points. This is equally a law of morals. 
The Cubans and the Filipinos cannot be car- 
ried from a condition of absolute despotism 
to a condition of absolute liberty without 
being carried through all the intermediate 
stages. The process by which the Anglo- 
Saxon people have become a free people can 
be greatly accelerated, but the process cannot 
be dispensed with altogether. The incubator 
may hurry up the hatching of the bird, but 
the egg cannot be transformed into a bird by 
the stroke of a magic wand. The child may 
grow to manhood rapidly, but manhood comes 
only through growth. What the miscalled 
“imperialists” propose is to guard the egg 
during the process of incubation, to protect 
the boy from attack by others, and from 
irreparable injury from himself, until he has 
come to manhood ; and although we have no 
right to speak for the President of the United 
States, it appears to us, al.ke from all that is 
known of the President himself and from all 
that can be seen in the policy which he has 
thus far pursued, that this is his purpose. 
The President has done wisely to keep 
silence. We think he would have done more 
wisely if he had not made those Western 
speeches. We suspect that he made them 
as the result of pressure from others, not as 
the result of his own judgment. Since he did 
make them, he did wisely to say nothing 
very definite respeciing purposes or policy in 
them. A silent Administration is genera'ly 
the wisest Administration, A Government 
must be judged by its deeds, not by the ut- 
terances of its chief, still less by the utter- 
ances of his supposed organs. This Admin- 
istration is to be so judged; and its deeds 
have done nothing to justify the imputation 
to it of imperialistic schemes. The reported 
treaty with the Philippines indicates this and 
only this: that the President is determined 
that Spain shall relinquish all authority in 
the Philippines, as she has already relin- 
quished all authority in Cuba; that to bring 
about this result peaceably he is willing to 
pay Spain the expenses to which she has 
been put for public improvements in those 
islands, and even to overpay her; that when 
the Philippines are thus freed from the do- 
minion of Spain, they are to have the largest 
commercial freedom possible, with the main- 
tenance of their own revenues, with all the 
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commercial nations of the world, and that in 
dealing with them the United States shall 
ask no favors; that the object of the United 
States is not to secure special benefits for 
herself, but to confer special benefits upon a 
long subjugated and outraged people. We 
believe that this policy is as wise as it is 
beneficent, and that we shall best serve our 
own commercial interests by co-operating 
with Great Britain in making commerce as 
free for other nations as for ourselves. No 
nation has a right to ask more than this. 
We ought not to grant less. And this policy, 
as we have shown, is, under our Constitution, 
absolutely irconsistent with pursuing toward 
the Philippines an imperialistic policy, with 
annexing them, or making them in any 
proper sense a part of the United States. It 
is not inconsistent with exercising over them 
a protecting care and giving to them in their 
period of transition friendly guidance and 
strong guardianship. 


& 


One Hundred Thousand 


The Outlook prints this week as its regular 
edition one hundred thousand copies. This 
registers the highest point of prosperity of 
The Outlook. The fact is mentioned here 
not so much for the purpose of emphasizing 
the success of The Outlook as for the purpose 
of expressing the appreciation of the generous 
co-operation of its readers by all who are 
interested in that success. The circulation 
of one hundred thousand has been secured 
through the friendly endeavors of its readers, 
and substantially without the usual methods 
of advertising and canvassing. Its subscrib- 
ers have made the paper’s interests their 
own, and have brought it to the attention of 
new readers with rare discernment; for the 
new reader of The Outlook has a pleasant 
habit of becoming a permanent subscriber. 
In this cordial co-operation of its readers The 
Outlook takes the profoundest satisfaction ; 
it is the highest reward which the effort that 
has been put into the making of the paper 
could receive. And it is due largely to the 
fact that The Outlook has always aimed to 
treat its readers with absolute frankness and 
candor. It has never consulted their convic- 
tions in expressing its own convictions ; it has 
never hesitated to give the mind of its editors 
the fullest and freest expression. It has 
endeavored to address the intelligence of 
its readers, rather than their interests, their 
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prejudices, and their passions, That they 
have come to rcyard it as a friend rather than 
as an impersonal journal is due, perhaps as 
much as anything else, to the confidence which 
this treatment has inspired. And asa friend 
The Outlook will continue to address its 
readers, 


@ 


An Unpatriotic Position 


There are ample grounds for radical and 
honest differences of opinion respecting the 
policy of this country in dealing with the 
Spanish colonies which the sudden change 
of conditions effected by the war has placed 
in its hands, but there is one ground on which 
no American has a right to stand: the ground 
that there are not, in the service of the Nation, 
wisdom and character enough to deal justly 
and adequately with the problems of the 
hour. In too many quarters there is a dis- 
position to assume that, because questions of 
domestic administration have not yet been 
finally answered, questions of foreign admin- 
istration are beyond our skill and strength, 
Instead of solid argument, sneers at Ameri- 
can capacity are offered; and for rational 
discussion a cynical skepticism is substituted. 
This attitude is not only humiliating; it is 
distinctly and unequivocally un-American 
and unpatriotic. Patriotism is the one word 
in the language which adequately expresses 
love of country; but there can be no love 
without faith, and to love one’s country with- 
out believing in her is a contradiction in 
terms. It is this lack of confidence in Ameri- 
can political character which has gone far to 
destroy the influence of many highly edu- 
cated citizens, whose convictions and intelli- 
gence ought to have given them great weight 
in public affairs. Free and frank criticism 
of specific measures and of individual public 
men may sometimes anger great bodies of 
voters, but if the criticism be sound these 
same voters are likely to be deeply affected 
by it in the end; what they resent, and what 
they ought to resent, is skepticism of their 
ability to take right courses and seek gener- 
ous ends. The men who lose faith in their 
fellows lose the power of leadership at the 
same time. If the best men had shown 
more faith in our ability to move towards 
higher ideals of public life, the distance which 
still separates us from these ideals would not 
be so great. The country has not made up 
its mind as yet on the question of the best 
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method of dealing with the Philippines; it is 
open to argument from any and every ques- 
tion; but it is impatient with the lack of 
faith of those who declare that we could not 
rule the Philippines wisely if we attempted 
the task. The great majority of Americans 
believe in the capacity of the country to 
bear such burdens and discharge such tasks 
as are laid upon it; and the majority are 
right. The country is quite competent to do 
its proper work in the world, and those who 
doubt its capacity are either ignorant of its 
moral resources or out of sympathy with its 
life. There ought to be tke fullest and frank- 
est discussion; but there is no proper place 
in that discussion for the sneer or the doubt. 
Love and faith go together. 


® 


The Advent Season 


Once more the Christian world approaches 
the anniversary of the birth of Christ; the 
beginning of what Dr. van Dyke has happily 
called the human life of God. In the imagi- 
nation of children the lights begin to glow from 
the Christmas trees ; in the memory of Chris- 
tendom the song of the ange’s begins to swell 
over the tumult and strife; in the hearts of 
devout men and women the purpose to pre- 
pare for His coming becomes more distinct 
and authoritative. For that first coming at 
Bethlehem there was a marvelous historical 
preparation ; an ordering of conditions which 
opened society for the first time to the advent 
of a universal truth—not a body of truths. 
but the Truth. For the second coming, which 
so slowly makes its way, there is tirst needed 
a preparation in the hearts and lives of men, 
and then in the structure and organization of 
society throughout the world. God seems 
remote from us, and his coming uncertain 
and elusive, because we are not ready to re- 
ceive him. If to-morrow all men became 
pure and true and unselfish, all doubt about 
God’s presence and rule in the world would 
vanish like a mist of the night. Skepticism, 
cynicism, distrust of the divine and the hu- 
man, would disaopear. We doubt because 
we do not see, and we do not see because our 
vision is distorted or blinded by our misuse 
of the organs of spiritual sight. When the 
world becomes righteous in individual char- 
acter and in outward organization, we shall 
see God with unclouded vision. It is every 
man’s duty to gain this vision of God for 
himself by uprightness of life and unselfish- 
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‘ ness of spirit, and to impart it to his fellows 
by working to bring laws and habits and 
standards into conformity with the divine 
will, The fundamental question for each 
man in every act, and for society in the set- 
tlement of every public question, is, “ Will this 
prepare for the coming of Christ?” Every- 
thing that makes ready for the advent of 
God in his world is right, and everything 
that postpones that coming is wrong; this is 
the sum of the whole matter. To love right- 
eousness and pursue it with unfaltering cour- 
age in character and law is the only true 
preparation for that coming which will bring 
final peace and health and joy. When human 
history is read in the light of another and 
diviner day, it will seem that this was its true 
significance. Those things which made for 
righteousness, justice, and service, however 
obscure and hidden from contemporary recog- 
nition, will be honored and remembered; 
and those things which barred the spiritual 
progress of the race, however imposing and 
influential at the time, will be discarded and 
forgotten. Human greatness is measured at 
last in terms of service, and the heroes of 
the race are those who make ready for His 
coming. 


@ 


The Word in the Book 


It is pitiful to read the story of man’s 
heroic and pathetic attempt to impoverish 
his world and his life by expelling God from 
one province after another, until Nature was 
denuded of divinity, art lost to the soul which 
craves the image of its own beauty and the 
emblems of its own immortality, science shut 
out on the threshold from the home it would 
have lighted, warmed, and protected! For 
centuries there was, as the result of an inade- 
quate conception of the universe and of the 
divine nature, a persistent endeavor to cir- 
cumscribe the spirit of revelation within the 
limits of a single literature, to identify beauty 
and pleasure with evil tendencies and instincts, 
and to exclude the order and majesty of the 
visible world from the fellowship of the influ- 
ences which minister to the soul. But it was 
quite impossible to exclude God from His 
world, and the great spiritual fact of the last 
two centuries has been the recovery of noble 
territories to the sovereignty of God and the 
uses of the soul. Once more the light plays 
over the whole surface of life instead of over 
a little section of its vast expanse; nature 
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becomes a symbol and a revelation of the 
Infinite; art is the Word using the forms and 
speech of beauty; and human history is one 
unbroken disclosure of the spiritual order and 
of the destiny of the human spirit under his- 
toric conditions. 


When Petrarch brushed aside the webs of 
artificial interpretation which monkish teach- 
ing and medizval speculation had spun over 
the texts of the great writers of antiquity, 
and read his Virgil as the living work of a 
living soul, he not only set the great tides 


-of modern life in motion, but he made himself 


the representative of modern men by per- 
forming a symbolic act: in rediscovering the 
human in the literature of antiquity he redis- 
covered the divine. It is often assumed 
that men needed for their guidance and 
growth only the revelation of the divine; but 
the revelation of the divine would be incompre- 
hensible without the revelation of the human, 
and we should be incapable of comprehend- 
ing God if we had not a certain measure of 
knowledge of ourselves. The spiritual his- 
tory of the race is to be found in this double 
revelation; this continuous, interwoven, ine 
separable disclosure of the nature of God 
and the nature of man. Along these two 
lines of discovery the mind of the race has 
made its real progress and registered its 
real achievement; for the measure of man’s 
real achievement in his earthly life is the 
measure of the knowledge of God which he 
has attained, and the reflection of that knowl- 
edge in his life. The Bible is, in a unique 
degree, the revelation of the nature of God; 
but it is also the revelation of the nature of 
man, and no one can understand it who does 
not understand how completely it has its 
roots in the soil of human history, and how 
deeply it is penetrated and permeated by in- 
fluences that rise out of human character and 
conditions, The significance of this complete 
commingling of the divine and the human we 
have not yet fully mastered; it is one of the 
deepest and one of the most luminous of the 
mysteries which make us aware of the spirit- 
ual greatness of life. 


The great books into which men have 
poured the energy of their souls, and in which 
they have consciously and unconsciously un- 
covered the secrets of their hearts, are not, 
therefore, in the deepest analysis, products of 
individual genius and fruits of individual art; 
they are the sacred records of the revelation 
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of the soul of the race. He who opens them 
opens that sublime Bible of humanity which 
is one long and luminous interpretation of 
that other Bible which was also the work 
of prophets, poets, and teachers. The plays 
of Shakespeare form one of the richest and 
most vital commentaries on the Old Testa- 
ment and the New; and the student who has 
not discovered the wonderful play of light 
from one to the other has not gotten to the 
heart of either of the two aspects of the one 
complete disclosure of truth. For no truth 
is ever understood when it is detached from 
the divine order in which it belongs. The 
Bible, studied apart from history, nature, art, 
and science, has been grossly misunderstood ; 
and the attempt to comprehend Nature and 
Art apart from the play upon them of the 
light of the spirit has been equally mislead- 
ing and disastrous. 


The first step towards a real understanding 
of literature is not technical but spiritual 
preparation; it is not a mastery of forms, 
but an insight into the soul which inhabits 
and fashions the form. To study the Book 
of Job, the epics which bear the name of 
Homer, the “ Divine Comedy,” the plays of 
Shakespeare, and the great works of fiction, 
as if they were only splendid pieces of artistic 
skill, superb triumphs of expression, is to cut 
the roots of their greatness and rob them of 
their significance. They were conceived in 
the depths of the human soul, in the great- 
ness of its human sorrow and toil, and they 
were born in the secret places of the souls of 
the great artists whose names they bear. 
This is their inner history and the explana- 
tion of their spiritual power and significance. 
And it is because of this deep, invisible unity 
of origin that one great voice answers to an- 
other from age to age and from literature to 
literature, reaching us through all differences 
of tongue and speaking a common language 
to the whole race. As there are differences 
of mood and message between Moses, Isaiah, 
and David, and St. Paul and St. John, and 
yet essential harmony of truth, so there are 
wide differences of temper, form, and accent 
between Homer, Shakespeare, Browning, and 
Emerson, and yet fundamental harmony of 
disclosure. They all speak to the human 
spirit of the things which make its life. 


Out of the depths of that vast conscious- 
ness which has received and preserved all that 
has happened to the race, its deep experi- 
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ences, its prime necessities, its irrepressible 
aspirations—the substance and soul of its 
being—have risen into clear view in the great 
works of art, as the seeds buried in the dark- 
ness of the earth climb into sunlight and 
witness to their hidden vitality in flower and 
fruit. And this deep inward life, struggling 
always toward harmony with itself and its 
world, and instinctively seeking that perfec- 
tion which is at once its justification and the 
visible proof of its immortality, has sought 
and found the language of art—that final 
speech in which ihought and insight and life 
atta'n ultimate clearness and beauty. And 
because man cannot speak of himself in any 
moment of insight without speaking of God, 
cannot disclose the structure of his own 
nature and the order of his own life without 
revealing the purpose and spirit of the Infi- 
nite, therefore the great art of the world—to 
the fashioning of which all passion and prayer 
and deed and skill have gone—is the revela- 
tion of God as well as of man, 


There are certain words of St. Augustine 
which lead us to the very heart of this con- 
ception of the inevitable discovery of God to 
man in every real disclosure of man to him- 
self: “Since, then, I too exist, why do I seek 
that Thou shouldest enter into me, who were 
not, wert not Thou in me? Why? because 
I am not gone down into hell, and yet Thou 
art there also. For if I go down into hell, 
Thou art there. I could not be there, O 
my God, could not be at all, wert Thou not 
in me; or, rather, unless I were in Thee, of 
whom are all things, by whom are all things, 
in whom are all things? Even so, Lord, 
evenso. Whither do I call Thee, since Iam 
in Thee? or whence canst Thou enter into 
me? for whither can I go beyond heaven and 
earth, that thence my God should come into 
me, who hath said, 7 fi// the heaven and the 
earth?” 


@ 


America in the Far East 


The seconi of the series of five articles 
by Dr. W. E. Griffis bearing the above title 
will appear in the next issue of The Outlook, 
and the other articles will be published in 
successive issues. The publication of this 
series is intermitted for the present issue 
because of the special demands upon space 
due to the fact that this is the annual Book 
Number. 
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a vote from its readers as to 
the Ten Books published dur- 
ing the year ending Septem- 
ber 30, 1898, which, “all 
things considered, are the most important.” 
Technical books and reprints of books pre- 
viously published were excluded. The Ten 
Books named by the majority of those voting 
are as follows, in the order of preference in- 
dicated by the vote: 





The Life and Letters of Tennyson, edited 


by his son, Hallam, Lord Tennyson. The 
Macmillan Company. 
Helbeck of Bannisdale, by Mrs. Humphry 


Ward. The Macmillan Company. 


The Story of Gladstone’s Life, by Justin Mc- 
Carthy. The Macmillan Company. 


Caleb West, by F. Hopkinson Smith. Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co. 
The Workers, by Walter A. Wyckoff. Charles 


Scribner’s Sons. 

Bismarck, by Dr. Moritz Busch. 
Company. 

Penelope’s Progress, by Kate Douglas Wiggin. 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 

The Letters of Elizabeth Barrett Browning, 
edited by F. G. Kenyon. The Macmillan 
Company. 

Rupert of Hentzau, by Anthony Hope. 
Holt & Co. 


Old Virginia and Her Neighbors, by John 
Fiske. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 


The Macmillan 


Henry 


Although no one list contained all the books 
selected by the combined vote, and therefore 
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the prize offered was not technically won, we 
are glad to send the Ten Books chosen to 
the author of the list which contained the 
largest number of the winning books (eight), 
Mr. John Parker, of Waterbury, Vermont; 
while the five persons whose lists contained 
seven of the books will each receive four of 
them. The winners of this second prize are: 
Charles L. Thompson, of Newnan, Ga.; 
Harriet C. West, of Sandusky, Ohio; George 
T. Little, of Brunswick, Me.; Martha F. 
Gere, of Northampton, Mass.; and Henry 
R. Howland, of Buffalo, N. Y. 

One book named on many lists had to be 
thrown out of the contest, as it had been 
published earlier than September 30, 1897— 
Dr. Weir Mitchell’s “« Hugh Wynne.” Other 
books receiving a large vote were Mr. Kipling’s 
“ Captains Courageous” and Mr. Maurice 
Hewlett’s “ The Forest Lovers.”” Some of 
the works named in many lists, like “The 
History of Our Navy,” “Marching with 
Gomez,” Captain Mahan’s “ Interest of Amer- 
ica in Sea Power,” Mr. Kidd’s “ Control of 
the Tropics,” and “American Ideals,” by 
Theodore Roosevelt, point to the special re- 
cent interests in National topics. The lists 
showed much individuality. Some of them, 
evidently written by clergymen, abounded 
in theology, others contained works on 
education, while some were compiled by 
librarians from the most popular novels 
called for at the library. One man wrote 
sarcastically to inquire whether “ fiction ” was 
excluded under the head “ technical books,” ex- 
plaining that he found that such competitions 
were generally confined entirely to novels ; 
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ALFRED, LORD TENNYSON 


From the photcgraph by Lord Tennyson’s friend, Mrs. Cameron. 


This portrait, from its pose and costume, 


is known as “ The Dirty Monk.” 


another indorsed his list of representative 
works as “These are the books / want.” 
One California woman writes: “I am in 
entire sympathy with The Outlook on the 
suffrage question, but I do want to vote on 
books.” One vote was cast for the Poly- 
chrome Bible. 


Mr. John La Farge has said that we do 
not judge a work of art; it judges us. The 
same remark may be made concerning the 
estimate we place on books; we do not de- 
termine the rank of books by our opinion 
of them so much as we reveal our own 
tastes and standards. One of the chief uses 
of criticism is the disclosure of the critic’s 
mind and temper. What a man thinks of 
certain books is of very little consequence 
812 


so far as the books are concerned, but of 
immense consequence so far as the man 
is concerned, The indifference of a man 
to the splendor and majesty of Niagara 
Falls cannot possibly diminish the impress- 
iveness of the cataract of rushing waters, 
but it makes very clear the man’s lack 
of imagination. Shakespeare is now so 
securely seated among the immortals that 
any attempt to dislodge him from that illus- 
trious society would interest the world only 
as an exhibition of an individualism of opin- 
ion which had its root insome defect of mind 
or nature. When society has finally recog 
nized and crowned its great men, these elect 
souls no longer solicit our suffrages; they 
calmly and implacably judge us; and by our 
success or failure in piercing their meaning 
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and grasping their magnitude we inevitably 
show ourselves great or small. 

When the readers of The Outlook cast 
their votes for the best ten books of the year, 
therefore, they not only passed judgment of 
some importance on current literature, but 
they also disclosed their own intelligence and 
discrimination, That they have agreed upon 
ten books of such high interest and value as 
those which are set in order at the head of 
this article must be a matter of gratification 
to all who are interested in the welfare of 
The Outlook and its constituency. 

A glance at the list shows both catholicity 
and discrimination, breadth of interest and 
care for quality. In the case of certain 
books—the biographies of Tennyson, Glad- 
stone, and Bismarck, for instance—the human 
interest of the subjects may be said to dwarf 
the method of the biographer; considered 
with sole reference to their qualities as pieces 
of literature, it is not probable that these bi- 
ographies will find a place with Stanley’s life 
of Dr. Arnold or Sir George Trevelyan’s life 
of Macaulay; and yet both Lord Tennyson 
and Dr. Busch have written for many genera- 
tions, because they have given the world 
“ human documents” of such ex- 
traordinary and enduring value. 
In selecting these three biogra- 
phies the readers of The Outlook 
have fastened attention upon three 
representative men of the cen- 
tury; men of genius, of rare good 
fortune (for the best of good for- 
tune is being born in the same 
hour with a great opportunity, 
arriving on the stage when the 
curtain is just being rung up), of 
world-wide reputation; ‘but men 
also of highly representative na- 
ture and work. 


Tennyson was from every point 
of view a striking figure; one of 
the most impressive-looking men 
of his time, cradled in the ripe 
beauty of rural England, under 
the tradition of English religion, 
with the roar of the sea as it breaks 
on the shore of Lincolnshire al- 
most within hearing; bred in a 
home full of refinement and manili- 
ness; trained in the atmosphere 
of Cambridge in a college which 
has put its hand on a long line 
of English singers and writers; 
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brought into intimate fellowship with a group 
of men as variously gifted as any that Eng- 
land has known since the days of Elizabeth ; 
living in an age of immense activity and 
range of interests; and so finely tuned by 
the sensitiveness of his imagination that the 
crude and inarticulate passion and cry of 
the time, passing through his great person- 
ality, became a deep and spiritual music. 
The poet of “In Memoriam” knew his 
age on many sides, and became its prophet 
by virtue of his reading of its deepest expe- 
rience. In the same year in which “In Me- 
moriam ” saw the light, Tennyson found what 
he always regarded as the supreme good 
fortune of his life—the perfect sympathy and 
intimate fellowship of his wife. Years before 
he had come upon her on a beautiful sum- 
mer day in the woods, and had cried. out 
with delight at the lovely apparition, “ Are 
you a dryad or oread wandering here?” and 
at the very end, in advanced old age, the 
soul of youth still glows in the dedication to 
this “tender, spiritual nature” of the last of 
his many volumes. There were two sons of 
that marriage—Hallam and Lionel. Lionel 
married the daughter of Frederick Locker, 
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whose “ London Lyrics ” will long be read. 


The writer of these words saw, not long ago, 
a letter in which Tennyson announced to a 
friend the birth of his oldest son. The poet 
was as fortunate in his children as in his 
marriage ; they were both English gentlemen 
of the finest type. Three times the poet de- 
clined a baronetcy, and when Mr. Gladstone 
offered him a barony in 1883, while he did 
not undervalue the honor, he was reluctant 
to accept it. The Prime Minister was of 
opinion that his real ground of hesitation 
was his unwillingness to forego wearing his 
wide-awake in the House of Lords! His 
reluctance was overcome, however, by the 
claims of his position as a representative of 
literature, and by care for the interests of 
his children. By his acceptance of this dis- 
tinction, his eldest son is now Hallam, Lord 
Tennyson. The chief qualification of the 
present Lord Tennyson to write the biog- 
raphy which heads the list of ten selected 
books of the year was his intimacy with his 
father and his perfect sympathy with him. 
A more beautiful relation between father 
and son has not been known in the history 
of English letters. 


The high place in importance among the 
books of the year accorded to Mr. Justin 
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McCarthy’s “ The Story of Glad- 
stone’s Life” is not due solely to 
the fact that the reading world 
has been avid for knowledge 
about the great English states- 
man. The book itself is a thor- 
oughly good piece of literary 
work. It is not, and does not 
assume to be, a complete and final 
biography; to the accomplishing 
of that work Mr. John Morley is 
to devote at least three years 
of his time, and the immense 
labor involved is indicated by 
the report that Mr. Morley has 
had over a hundred thousand 
letters placed in his hands for 
examination. Mr. McCarthy’s 
aim was rather to follow Mr. 
Gladstone through the important 
political episodes of his career, 
to show how he influenced great 
public policies, to tell how he 
took part in making English his- 
tory, and to give a clear, strong 
picture of his personality. For 
this task Mr. McCarthy was ad- 
mirably equipped, for he has himself been 
active in English politics, literature, and 
journalism for many years—his memory 
of political events includes the listening to a 
speech by the great Duke of Wellington in 
the House of Lords. In Mr. McCarthy’s 
Parliamentary experience he came to know 
Gladstone well—sometimes as a keen and 
strenuous opponent, later as an ally and col- 
league. In a paper of autobiographical 
reminiscence written for The Outlook by Mr. 
McCarthy before his “Story of Gladstone’s 
Life” began to appear in our columns in its 
serial form, he says of Gladstone: “It is one 
of the triumphs of a life to have known such 
a man and to have been permitted to under- 
stand his high, unselfish, noble, hopeful na- 
ture. I count it the great success of my life 
to have known such a man and some other 
men of genius and single-hearted purpose.” 
In his exceedingly readable “ History of Our 
Own Times ”—a book read almost if not 
quite as widely in the United States as in 
Great Britain—Mr. McCarthy had admirably 
proven his power of writing history clearly, 
simply, and with due perspective and group- 
ing. These methods, and also the colloqui 
ally easy but not undignified style employed 
in that book, are utilized with excellent effect 
in his narrative of Gladstone’s personal and 
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political history. Of other books‘about Glad- 
stone there are not a few, but none treats the 
subject in the same way, and—at least until 
Mr. Morley’s authoritative biography appears 
some years hence—one knows not where-else 
to obtain such a direct and comprehensive 
account of what was vital and essential in 
_ Gladstone's history. ; 

Mr. McCarthy’s own life has been one 
notably busy and varied in its: activities. 
His volume of “ Reminiscences ” which jis 
about to appear will contain notes and _inci- 
dents of personal acquaintance with Lord 
Brougham, John Bright, John Stuart -Milj, 
Dickens, Thackeray, Carlyle, Tennyson, 
Lewes, Matthew Arnold, George Meredith, 
and a long list of other statesmen, authors, 
artists, and actors—indeed, it would be hard 
to name many men and women of great 
prominence in political, art, or literary circles 
with whom Mr. McCarthy has not had some 
acquaintance. In the United States during 
a visit of two years begun in 
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the great man, as,they: fall from his lips ; both 


.care nothing, for personal dignity so long as 
. their,record is faithful—-when Busch tells how 


Bismarck rebuked him: for loud;speaking and 
commented on .his dressing; for dinner, one 


_thinks-of Johnson’s threat to:tie- Boswell to 
-the bed-post if he ‘didn’t stop :talking; both 


make no concealment of their master’s per- 
sonal, peculiarities and -defects; both love 


. their great men with a strong mixture of awe. 


It is because the portrait is not flattered or 
smoothed down that one feels it is accurate. 
With Dr. Busch’s means of knowledge there 


. could not but be a constant and strong side- 


light thrown on historical; events and the 


. relations of personages of European conse- 


quence; but dominating everything is the 


‘individuality of, thé masterful, . relentless, 


keen-sighted founder of the German Empire. 
‘The biographer in 1848 had,been a revolu- 
tionary.and was, forced. to flee to this coun- 


‘try, where he wrote a}book on. Mormonism. 





1868 he met Emerson, Longfel- 
low, Holmes, Bryant, Lowell, 
Sumner, Greeley, and many other 
people of note, and his recollec- 
tions of men and things in this 
country form a considerable por- 
tion of the forthcoming book, 
As a leader of the Irish party 
in the House of Commons; as 
successively reporter, critic, lead- 
er-writer, and editor of a journal; 
as the writer of along list of nov- 
els of varying power but always 
entertaining from their social 
and political glimpses of reality ; 
as historian and biographer—in 
these and other capacities Mr. 
McCarthy has shown rare talents 
and has done good and lasting 
work. 


Dr. Busch’s “ Bismarck ”. bears 
the sub-title “ Some Secret Pages 
’ of His History.” Yet it is not 
for any startling revelations that 
this work will be valued, but for 
its clear-cut, photographic pres- 
entation of the man Bismarck. 
When the book appeared, hardly 
any reviewer failed to compare 
Busch’s pen-picture of Bismarck 
with Boswell’s Johnson. The 
methods are certainly the same ; 
both jot down the exact words of 
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Returning after a few years to Germany, he 
became a political newspaper writer, and as 
such was commended to Bismarck as a suit- 
able aid in managing the press. The frank 
revelations of the book about the control of 
newspapers by the German Government 
almost make one despair of the possibility 
of the existence of a genuine German public 
sentiment or of real free speaking. The 
intricate system of furnishing editorials, sug- 
gestions, and orders included newspapers 
which were directly organs, others which 
were supposed to be independent, and still 
others which were nominally opposed to Bis- 
marck’s policy. It is not surprising that under 
this system the term “reptile press” came 
into use. 

Bismarck was frankly cynical about all 
means to an end, whether he were corrupting 
the press, browbeating foreign diplomats, 
cajoling his own monarch, or recasting a 
telegram (as in the famous Ems dispatch) 
so as to make war inevitable. That he was 
firmly convinced of the ultimate righteous- 
ness and justice of his purpose is made 
equally clear. No passage of the book is 
more striking than that in which he reiter- 
ated again and again his belief in revealed 
religion, duty, and God. “If I were no 
longer a Christian, I would not serve the 
King another hour. . . . If I did not believe 
in a divine Providence which has ordained 
this German nation to do something good 
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and great, I would at once give up my trade 
as statesman. ... Orders and titles have 
no attraction for me. A resolute faith in a 
life after death—for that reason I am a royal- 
ist; otherwise I am by nature a republican.” 
And in this, as in his loyalty to country and 
his belief in absolutism, he was undoubtedly 
sincere. Yet, with all his belief in God work- 
ing for Germany through anointed kings, he 
could and did comment with startling free- 
dom on the frailties and weaknesses of his 
royal masters, even of the William I. whose 
name his faithful servant Bismarck ordered 
carved on his own tombstone. Indeed, it is 
astonishing to see how freely Bismarck, while 
yet in power, allowed his irony to play about 
anointed heads and great personages. Much 
of what Dr. Busch repeats was read to Bis- 
marck before his death, yet he seems not to 
have objected to its future publication. Apart 
from sarcasm and attack, he had a wonderful 
faculty for striking out sentences never to be 
forgotten, keen characterizations, summings 
up of great questions ina dozen words. It is 
the fascinating record of Bismarck’s sayings 
and doings, the constant revelations of a great 
man’s self through a faithful and colorless 
reporter, that makes Busch’s diary a really 
important contribution to the literature of 
biography. It will be of peculiar interest to 
compare this work with the authorized mem- 
oirs of Bismarck himself which will soon be 
made public. The latter book may well have 
more directness and completeness of narra- 
tive and a better sense of proportion than 
Dr. Busch’s book ; it cannot well have more 
frankness or reproduce more vividly the man 
as he talked, worked, planned, and lived. 


The widespread interest in the Brownings 
has two distinct sources: the feeling for 
genius which is one of the noblest character- 
istics of the race, and the recognition of the 


almost ideal relations between them. Men 
and women of genius evoke a deeper response 
than that of admiration; they give satisfac- 
tion to the imagination, which is always de- 
manding a full and adequate expression of 
the potentialities of human character. Such 
men and women are accepted by the race at 
large as representative of its capacity and 
power ; they realize the dreams of their fel- 
lows. The Brownings did this and something 
more; they realized in its noblest form the 
most intimate and beautiful of all human 
relationships. Thus in two ways they met 
those expectations which men always carry 
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in their hearts, but which are 
so rarely realized. There has 
been an interesting change in 
the relative positions of the 
two poets, in the judgment of 
cultivated readers. It cannot 
be said that Mrs. Browning’s 
reputation has gained ground 
since her death on June 29, 
1861; but it is evident that 
Robert Browning’s fame and 
influence have made immense 
advances. If Mrs. Browning’s 
reputation has held its own. 
Robert Browning’s reputation 
has greatly expanded. During 
the past decade no English 
poet has been more thoroughly 
discussed or has exerted a 
greater influence; and while he 
can hardly be said to have be- 
come a popular poet in the 
sense that Tennyson is popular. 
he has become domesticated 
among a great class of readers 
to whom he meant little or 
nothing ten years ago. 

Mrs. Browning has her own 
place and will not lose it; her 
lyrical quality, her passionate 
sympathy, her aspiration, have 
saved a considerable part of 
her poetry for tne future; her 
indifferent and often careless workmanship 
is fast consigning some of her work to 
oblivion. She caught the ear of her time, 
_ and tasted the pleasures of her fame at its 
fullest tide; Robert Browning had to wait 
until well on toward the end before the long- 
silent world began to break into applause 
about him. He wrote much that will be cast 
aside because of its lack of genuine crafts- 
manship; but he wrote more that will live 
and touch the most deeply poetic minds. 
The lives of the two poets have become so 
completely united in the thought of the 
world that fame will be substantially equal- 
ized between them; any possible decline of 
reputation in the case of one poet will be 
repaired by the vitality of reputation in the 
other. Mrs. Browning was, fortunately, an 
ardent and indefatigable letter-writer, and 
her letters, unlike those of her husband, were 
preserved. Mrs. Orr’s biography of Brown- 
ing owes somethin§ of its failure to disclose 
the poet's inner life to the fact that he had 





so unsparingly destroyed nearly all the letters, 
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journals, and memoranda which would have 
furnished his biographer with invaluable 
material. Mrs. Browning's letters serve, 
therefore, the double office of disclosing her 
own character and her husband’s as well. 
They throw light chiefly on her character 
and on their common life. Some of these 
letters are ot notable value and significance; 
one especially, reprinted in these columns on 
the publication of the letters, sheds a beauti- 
ful light on the union of these two sensitive 
and highly imaginative souls. It will live 
with the “Sonnets from the Portuguese,” 
“ Cowper’s Grave,” and “ Dead Pan.” 


No book of the year has done so much to 
widen human sympathies as « The Workers.” 
Mr. Wyckoff has made the reading public 
put themselves in the places of the manual 
workers and enter into their experiences. 
The emotions which he felt his readers feel, 
and his own fine brotherly sympathy with 
the unprivileged has deepened the rising 
tide of public feeling that at least intel- 
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lectual and spiritual privileges must be the 
birthright of all. The development of this 
sentiment is, we believe, the most marked 
characteristic of the religious as well as the 
political life of our time; and it has interested 
us to find that Mr. Wyckoff, like so many 
other leaders of thought along humanitarian 
lines, comes of a deeply religious family, 
and has merely expressed the old religious 
spirit in the form demanded by the spiritual 
life of the world to-day. Mr. Wyckoff’s 
father was not only a minister but also a 
missionary, and the author spent his child- 
hood in the Himalayas. After graduating 
from Princeton in 
1888 he was for a time 
a student of theology 
as well as sociology, 
and in-his later soci- 
ological work has 
carried forward his 
religious work un- 
brokenly. It was 
this type of a man to 
whom the suggestion 
that he ought to know 
the lives of working 
people at first hand 
made him the pioneer 
explorer of an unde- 
veloped world of hu- 
man interests. The 
suggestion, he tells 
us, Came -upon this 
wise. * After he had 
become ,interested in 
certain .- economic 
questions, he - met: a 
thoughtful. business 
man, who had not 
read as many books as he, but knew about the 
same subjects in a thoroughly practical way. 
This man confronted Mr. Wyckoff with the 
fact that he really knew nothing of how the 
great mass of men work and live, and gave 
him this sensible advice: “ Instead of going 
back to your books, spend the next year or 
’ two in a study at first hand of some of the 
facts of life. Earn your bread with your 
hands ; live with the people with whom you 
work; share their life as far as it is in you 
to share it; and then you may go to your 
books with some prospect of studying to 
some purpose.” A man with less modesty 
or less moral earnestness would have dis- 
missed this suggestion and gone through 
life a mere writer of what he thought about 
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what other men. thought, who themselves 
perhaps had learned from books instead of 
from life. In other words, he would.always 
have spoken “as do the scribes” to their 
little audience of scholars, instead of speak- 
ing with authority to the great audience 
of men and women who are ready to accept 
whatever lays hold of their heart and con- 
science. The volume upon “The East,” 
which we reviewed some months ago, has 
now been followed by a volume upon Mr. 
Wyckoff’s experiences from Chicago West, 
and the two volumes present the. best 
picture that has yet been given of the 
lives of American 
working people, as 
seen by one who 
shared their daily ex- 
periences. 


John Fiske’s « Old 
Virginia and Her 
Neighbors” revives 
the life of our South- 
ern colonies with the 
dramatic power that 
made his “ Begin- 
nings of New Eng- 
land” reveal the 
growth of civil and 
religious _ liberty 
through the struggles 
of every-day men and 
women who but dim- 
ly comprehended the 
principles for which 
they wrought. The 
life at the South was 
at so many points in 
contrast with that in 
New England that there is in these vol- 
umes no repetition of the story previously 
told, though the line of march was the same, 
and the character of the men and women 
who led in the march was less dissimilar 
than is commonly supposed. Indeed, Mr. 
Fiske has impressed in these volumes no 
general truth of more importance in the 
clearing up of the early history of our Nation 
than that the South and the North of our 
country did not respectively represent the 
Cavaliers and the Roundheads, but that the 
South as well as the North was Puritan: in 
all except its uppermost and lowermost 
classes. Cavalier society. was reproduced 
nowhere except on Chesapeake Bay, and 
even in Maryland three-fourths of the people 
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were Puritans. The. South, Mr. Fiske says 
with judgment, is to-day more Puritan than 
New England, and its Puritanism, like that 
of New England, has its roots in the earliest 
colonization. 

There is in this history no straining after 
originality, but the independence of the inves- 
tigator has made every chapter full of fresh- 
ness, and made the whole work an original 
creation, In one or two chapters, it may be, 
Mr. Fiske’s independence becomes icono- 
clastic, especially where he is himself deal- 
ing with the iconoclasts who have attempted 
to transform Captain John Smith from a 


National hero into a lying braggart. Mr. 
Fiske’s judgment regarding Smith's high 
qualities will hardly be accepted by those 
who have examined Alexander Brown's 
‘“‘ First Republic in America ;” but where one’s 
judgment does not follow the author, his 
sympathies do, and one welcomes with de- 
light the restored hero of his younger days. 
There is no chapter in any American book 
that could so well be given to a young boy 
who thinks he doesn’t like history as John 
Fiske’s “Land of the Powhatans” and 
“Starving Time,” in which Smith’s adven- 
tures are chronicled. But to particularize 
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interesting chapters in these volumes would 
be to name all but two or three in the entire 
work, ‘The story is one that lives. Almost 
any boy who likes a good novel will like Mr. 
Fiske’s book ; for his characters (a rare thing 
in histories) are as lifelike as characters in 
fiction. 

That, however, which is the greatest quali- 
ty of Mr. Fiske’s work is the way in which he 
recognizes the working out of great princi- 
ples in the seemingly petty work of colo- 
nists belonging often to the humbler walks of 
life. The following sentence in his account 
of the London Company, which made Vir- 
ginia a stronghold of republicanism, indicates 
his spiritual vision: “ In the unfolding of 
these events there is poetic beauty and 
grandeur, as the purpose of infinite wisdom 
reveals itself in its cosmic processes, slowly 
but inexorably, hasting not but resting not, 
heedless of the clashing aims and discordant 
cries of short-sighted mortals, sweeping their 
tiny efforts into its majestic current and 
making all contribute to the fulfillment of 
God’s will.” To have the formative period 
of American history written by an author 
with this religious insight into the springs of 
all life is a benefaction to every student of 
American history ; and we can only hope that 
the work which has been carried so far in 
“The Discovery of America,” “ The Ameri- 
can Revolution,” “The Criticai Period of 
American History,” “The Beginnings of 
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New England,” and the present volumes, 
may be completely rounded out by those upon 
“The Dutch and Quaker Colonies ” and 
the struggles of New England after the 
accession of William and Mary, which Mr. 
Fiske tells us he is now at work preparing. 


It was “The Birds’ Christmas Carol” 
which first fastened attention upon Kate 
Douglas Wiggin, and marked the sudden ex- 
pansion of a reputation which has become 
national and international; for the English 
bave been quick to recognize and appreciate 
the distinctly American quality of Mrs. 
Riggs’s work—its alertness, brightness, sensi- 
tiveness to pathos, and overflowing vitality ; 
and the “Carol” has been translated from 
Sweden to Japan. But the humorand pathos 
of the “Carol,” combined with such easy 
skill and fused into flowing narrative with 
such freshness of feeling, was not apprentice 
work; Kate Douglas Wiggin had already 
written “ Half a Dozen Housekeepers ” and 
“ The Story of Patsy.” ‘The Birds’ Christ- 
mas Carol ” was first published in San Fran- 
cisco; but its republication in the East found 
a host of readers, who seemed to be waiting 
in all parts of the country for this tender and 
sympathetic interpreter of childhood. The 
magic of the deep feeling for children and 
their fortunes which made itself felt in that 
buoyant and fascinating tale had been learned 
in the kindergarten, and those who know 
what the kindergartner brings to her classes 
and what she finds in them do not have to 
search far or long for the charm which has 
reached so many hearts and become the 
germ of a gift for story-telling which seems 
to have been imparted by nature herself. It 
is this blending of reverence for childhood, 
of insight into its life, of deep fellow-feeling 
with its dawning intelligence, and of enjoy- 
ment of its fountain-life spontaneity which 
lies at the root of Mrs. Riggs’s insight and 
humor. The “ Carol’ has been taken to the 
heart of the country, and wherever it has 
gone has evoked tears and smiles. In this 
April weather which always prevails in the 
child-world of Mrs. Riggs’s earlier stories ten- 
der and touching traits come to light at the 
touch of an intelligence which is so keen and 
warm that, like the April sun, it evokes all 
manner of shy and frolicsome life from the 
soil. «« Timothy’s Quest” and “ Polly Oliver’s 
Problem ” followed in swift succession, and 
the circle of readers widened as each appeared. 
Then came the stories for older readers, 
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without any loss of the earlier charm but with 
a touch of new skill and with the breadth of 
a maturer humor. In “The Village Watch 
Tower ” there were glimpses into the idealism 
of older children, there was keen observation 
of character, and there was that delight in life 
which is one of the deepest sources of artistic 
power. “ A Cathedral Courtship ” caught the 
charm of an 
older country_ 
without subdu- 
ing a sense of 
humor which 
found fresh in- 
spirations and 
occasions in a 


contrast of 
manners and 
of national 


points of view ; 
and then came 
Penelope, who 
has made a 
kind of royal 
progress, not 
only through 
Scotland but 
through Amer. 
~ica as well. It 
is impossible 
to escape 
Penelope’s en- 
thusiasm, her 
abounding 
spirits, her con- 
tagious love 
of saying the 
frank thing at 


the drama. 
tic moment. 
Edinburgh, 


staid, classical, 
touched with 
the traditions 
of a romantic 
history, of a 
great soberness of spirit, of a scholarly tradi- 
tion not entirely devoid of self-consciousness, 
found in Mrs. Riggs a chronicler so sensitive 
to its beauty and so delightfully irreverent 
of its conventions that the freedom of the 
city was instantly in her hands, although the 
ancient ceremony has never been performed. 
The lightness of touch in this refreshing and 
buoyant story conceals a genuine skill in the 
artistic use of materials which would have led 
astray, an instinct less sure. The story is 
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always on the verge of pure fun, and yet it 
never slips from the firm grasp of a writer 
who knows the radical difference between 
true comedy and farce. In “ Penelope’s 
Progress” Kate Douglas Wiggin gave clear 
evidence of the progress of her art. It has 
carried health and wholesome sentiment and 
ease of mood where these qualities were 
sorely needed, 
in a time which 


has come to 
identify the art 
of painting 


with monotony 
of low tones, 
and life itself 
with unre- 
lieved tragedy. 
And this foun- 
tain-like qual- 


ity is Mrs. 
Riggs’s _ dis- 
tinctive trait; 
the source 
alike of her 
freshness, her 
variety, her 
humor, and her 
literary — skill, 
It has deep 


sources in her 
nature, as they 
know best who 
know her per- 
sonality as well 
as her work. 


It is now ten 
years since 
Mrs. Humphry 
Ward took the 
English-read- 
ing world by 
storm with 
“Robert Els- 
mere.” The 
success of that story, taking into account its 
extreme seriousness and remoteness from the 
interests which engage the attention of the 
average novel-reader, was extraordinary, and 
is only to be explained by the fact that it ex- 
pressed in terms of human experience one of 
those spiritual tragedies through which a host 
of men and women have been going in recent 
times. If Mrs. Ward had attempted to state 
the problem in an abstract way, she would 
have caught the attention of very few people, 
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for it had been often stated in that way before ; 
but when she, so: to speak; incarnated ‘it in 
the lives of a small group of men and women 
and worked it out with a kind of passionate 
intensity, she struck a chord which’ vibrated 
to her hand. The. story had its obvious 
limitations, and it was too close to a passing 
phase of thought to last; but it showed 
genuine ability, and, above all, it revealed a 
pressure of life behind the literary form which 
seemed to promise much for the future work 
of the novelist. “ David Grieve” was not 
so well knit together; it was really two 
stories in one, and the two stories were not 
always co-ordinated. But there are chapters 
in “ David Grieve’ which show Mrs. Ward 
at her best, and which mark a distinct 
advance on anything done in “ Robert Els- 
mere.” Again the novelist was dealing with 
a problem, but this time the problem was 
more temperamental and individual, and was, 
therefore, more clearly within the limits of 
art. In the story of “ Bessie Costrell ” there 
was no problem; there was a bit of human 
portraiture done wi'h extraordinary skill and 
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yet dealing with an extremely painful sub- 
ject, so painful as to fail of securing for the 
story a just recognition of its artistic quality. 
In “ Marcella” Mrs. Ward returned again to 
an individual problem, and, so far as con- 
struction is concerned, rose to a greater 
height than she had attained in “ Robert 
Elsmere.”. She seemed ‘to be on the. point 
of liberating herself from what may be called 
the pedagogical element, or purely philosoph- 
ical quality. In “Sir George Tressady” 
she failed to maintain this advance. The 
best-drawn characters in the story were the 
most frivolous and unattractive; the charac- 
ters upon whom the novelist had spent her 
force were not convincing. In “ Helbeck of 
Bannisdale ” another problem was put into 
dramatic form, with the result of producing a 
tragedy of a very painful kind. 

It is impossible for Mrs. Ward to do any- 
thing without showing her extraordinary 
ability. In power of concentration, in sus- 
tained strength, in the ability to grasp and 
hold, until she is done with them, all her ma- 
terials, she is probably the ablest woman now 
using our language. She is a woman of in- 
tense ethical life and of profound sympathies 
with the problems of her time. She has also 
a very rich culture, manifested in everything 
she writes. Her equipment as a novelist is 
extraordinarily rich and ample; so rich and 
ample that she needed a great native literary 
impulse—the dramatic impulse, the power of 
making principles concrete, of incarnating 
ideas, and of translating abstractions into 
terms of human interest. It is still an open 
question how far Mrs. Ward will go: whether 
the dramatic or the philosophical quality 
will become supreme in her; whether her 
artistic instinct will finally disengage itself 
and work itself clear from her pedagogical 
tendency, or whether, as in the case of George 
Eliot, the pedagogical instinct will triumph 
over the artistic instinct. Mrs. Ward reveals 
the qualities of her inheritance. She has the 
Arnold temperament—its moral earnestness, 
its courage, its instinctive interest in the 
religious life, its intelligence, its passion for 
knowledge. In “Helbeck” she has drawn 
a charming picture of the Lake region, which 
her uncle, Dr. Arnold, and his son Matthew 
loved with such ardor. The passion for 
nature is, indeed, inwrought in Mrs, Ward’s 
imagination, and she sometimes rises to a 
great height: in her descriptions of scenery. 
The: collision between the ascetic religionist 
in Hetbeck. and ‘the intensely individual- 
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istic temperament with 
a pervading skepticism 
found in Laura pre- 
dicted a tragedy from 
the very beginning of the 
story. That tragedy is 
wrought out with a great 
deal of psychological 
insight, and at times 
with a great deal of dra- 
matic skill. Toserious- 
minded people the story 
is a4 human document. 
It is to be questioned, 
however, whether it is 
likely to live long as a 
piece of literature, not 
because it lacks some 
great literary qualities, 
but because, on the 
whole, the dramatic 
force of the novelist 
does not seem to have 
been equal to the com- 
plete amalgamation of 
the materials with which 
she was dealing. 


It is not difficult to 
understand the charm 
of “ Caleb West.” The 
story has the quality 
which so many modern 
stories lack, and without 
which all writing is but 
a vain, idle thing—vi- 
tality. One may criticise 
it in detail, one may find 
fault with its construc- 
tion, but no one can deny the impulse of life 
behind it, Mr. F. Hopkinson Smith has not 
had his reading public very long, but he has 
made a very definite impression upon its 
mind, because he has spoken to it with such 
directness. The power of his work lies in its 
distinctness and individuality. The novelist 
(if one for the moment may detach Mr. Smith 
from all his other activities and identify him 
solely with his fiction) is alive to the ends of 
his fingers. His energy has never been able 
to find vent through any single avenue, and 
it has been mainly constructive. On the 
practical side he has built lighthouses, 
and built them, it is said, with skill and 
solidity. On the art side he has painted 
pictures touched with a certain vivacity and 
brilliancy which_have prevented them from 
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“GOD SAVE THE KING” 


From “ Rupert of Hentzau.’’ Drawn by C. D. Gibson, 


hanging very long on the walls of exhibitions 
or of the artist’s studio. He has interpreted 
his own stories from the platform in many 
parts of the country, and has made his read- 
ers aware, by their personal contact with him, 
of his abounding life. He has written at 
least one play, and his name is found on the 
title-page of a number of books of travel and 
of three or four novels. Of these the earliest 
was “Colonel Carter of Cartersville”—a 
study of a certain type of old-time Virginian 
which was quite captivating in its geniality, 
humor, and kindly character-drawing. Mr. 
Smith is himself a Virginian, and is to be 
counted in the ranks of that group of South- 
ern writers which has done so much during 
the last decade to enrich our literature with 
original portraitures of American types; but 
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he has lived in the metropolis so long that 
something of its vitality and breadth of in- 
terest has entered into his 'work. He has 
shown a remarkable aptitude for understand- 
ing and sympathizing with working life on 
the side of honest, capable, and patient toil. 
“Tom Grogan” was a capital piece of vigor- 
ous portraiture—a woman who entered the 
competitive life of the world without asking 
for a handicap, and who made her success 
on her own terms. “Caleb West” has the 
same charm. The real part of it—the part 
which shows the native genius and force of 
the writer—is what might be called the con- 
struction side: it 
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said, “cometh unto you with a tale which 
holdeth children from play and old men from 
the chimney-corner.” Works of more serious 
literary value may be slow in finding recog- 
nition, but he who has the true spirit of 
romance leaps into the reading world’s affec- 
tion. Sucha born romancer is Mr. Anthony 
Hope Hawkins. Four years ago compara- 
tively few knew of the existence of the Eng- 
lish barrister and journalist, who had, never- 
theless, written several novels of some merit. 
One day, without special heralding, he puts 
forth a little volume breathing the very spirit 
of romance and adventure, and within two 
months his name is 





is the laying of the 
foundations of the 
lighthouse and the 
descriptions of the 
life among the 
men. Here Mr. 
Smith is at his very 
best, striking the 
real note with a 
strong, convincing 
hand again and 
again, making his 
readers aware of 
that kind of indi- 
vidual force which 
is the stuffof which 
literature is made. 

The author of 
* Caleb West” is 
a methodical work- 
er, as all men must 
be who accomplish 
so much, and thor- 
oughly elaborates 
his stories before 
he puts pen to 
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more widely known 
in England and 
America than that 
of Walter Pater, or 
R. H. Hutton, or 
others who had for 
many years pro- 
auced literary work 
of the finest and 
highesttype. And 
this year Anthony 
Hope follows his 
“ Prisoner of Zen- 
da” with a sequel 
(disregarding the 
predictions of the 
wiseacres that a 
second book on 
the same subject 
would surely be a 
failure and an anti- 
climax), with the 
result that “ Ru- 
pert of Hentzau” 
is shown by the 
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paper. Every nov- 
elist of any originality has his own method ; 
Mr. Smith’s method seems to have been bor- 
rowed in part from his experience as a builder. 
He sketches in clear and definite outline the 
general construction of his plot, and fills in 
the interstices with ideas, incidents, and bits 
of conversation; and, when the story lies 
clear in his own mind, locks himself up with 
his note-book and fuses his materials together 
in a consecutive narrative. 


From the time of Homer to the time of 
Kipling mankind has hailed with acclamation 
the born story-teller, the narrator of stirring 
things, the man who, as Sir Philip Sidney 


lished sales to be 
in the very front rank of the novels of 1898. 

What is the secret? Not merely an excit- 
ing plot, the clash of arms, the passion of 
love, the skillful leading up to a dénouement. 
Mr. Hope has also that indefinable and 
fascinating quality which reviewers are 
wont to call “dash,” or “touch and go,” or 
“spirited style”—the quality that makes 
Dumas’s D’Artagnan and Rostand’s Cyrano 
and the many characters of Scott and Steven- 
son stand out in memory. It is a distinct 
triumph to have made of his heroine an older 
and more serious woman without in the least 
losing her charm; and the hero, also, is a 
strong and distinct character. 
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The Dreyfus Case 


By Adolphe Cohn 


Professor of the Romance Languages and Literatures in Columbia University 


ANIEL WEBSTER, in the opening 
D of his celebrated Reply to Hayne, 

remarked that it was decidedly not 
useless, after all that had been said in the 
discussion, to return to its beginning and 
state again what it was all about. Perhaps 
the same thing may be said now about the 
Dreyfus case, which has been more or less 
before the public for the last four years, and 
which we do hope may now be reaching its 
final crisis. What will be attempted here is, 
not to provide with arguments either those 
who believe the ex-Captain of artillery to be 
guilty, or those who hold him to be, accord- 
ing to Major du Paty de Clam’s dramatic 
expression, the greatest martyr of this cen- 
tury, but simply to state those facts which lie 


on the surface, and which, in the heat of the 
discussion to which this celebrated case has 
given birth, may have been somewhat for- 
gotten by the public. 

Late in the fall of the year 1894, a Paris 
newspaper, which had then gained neither the 
notoriety nor the circulation it now possesses, 
‘La Libre Parole,” announced that a Jewish 
officer, who belonged to the offices of the Gen- 
eral Staff in the War Department, had been 
put under arrest and was soon to undergo 
trial under an accusation of treason. 

Although “La Libre Parole” was known 
to be a fanatical anti-Semitic newspaper, and 
as such had time and again leveled at mem- 
bers of the Jewish race accusations which 
had proved totally groundless, the statement 
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at once [produced in France the greatest ex- 
citement. In the midst of the violent dis- 
cussions to which political questions had 
given rise since, and even before, the estab- 
lishment of the Republic, the army had been 
the one subject upon which the French had 
felt that, in sentiment at least, they were all 
absolutely united. Especially had it been so 
since the disasters of the Franco-German 
War, and through the long and persevering 
efforts which had been made with the object 
of reconstituting the military strength of the 
nation. An accusation of treason against an 
officer in possession of important military 
secrets could not 
fail, therefore, deep- 
ly to stir public 
opinion ; and it was 
atonce admitted that 
no such accusation 
would be formulated 
unless it rested upon 
the most _ serious 
grounds. Surprise 
was, however, ex- 
pressed at the chan- 
nel by which the — 
public was made ac- 
quainted with a fact 
of such national im- 
portance. 

It was soon learned 
that the statement of 
“La Libre Parole” 
was correct. The 
name of the sus- 
pected officer was 
Alfred Dreyfus. He 
had already been 
incarcerated in the 
military prison of Cherche-Midi for more 
than two weeks. He belonged to an Alsatian 
family, and was one of the most brilliant 
officers of the French army. After graduat- 
ing from the Ecole Polytechnique and the 
special artillery school at Fontainebleau, he 
had for a while served in an artillery regi- 
ment, and then entered the Ecole Supérieure 
de la Guerre, which is designed to provide the 
General Staff with officers familiar with every 
branch of military science. It was owing 
to the simple force of his demonstrated merit 
that he had been called to the confidential 
position he occupied in the central offices of 
the General Staff. It was also stated, and 
not denied, that he belonged to a wealthy 
family, and that his fortune placed him, in 
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appearance at least, above the reach of temp- 
tations of a pecuniary nature. 

There was, therefore, from the start in the 
case a mysterious element. What motives 
could have induced a son of Alsace to betray 
the country to which Alsace remained so 
passionately attached, in spite of its annex- 
ation to Germany? What motives could 
have induced a Hebrew to betray the coun- 
try which of all countries in Europe had 
proved most generous to his race? The 
anti-Semitic papers had a ready answer to 
these questions. Captain Dreyfus was a 
traitor because he was a Jew—that is, a man 
. without a country. 

But the credit of the 

anti-Semitic papers 

was then very small, 
and in the press as 
well as in public 
opinion there was, on 
the whole, a wide- 
spread disposition 
to suspend judg- 
ment until after the 
meeting of the mili- 
tary tribunal before 
which the suspected 
captain was to ap- 
pear, and a _ hope 
that, after all, it 
would be found that 
the ranks of the be- 
loved French army 

did not contain any 

traitor. 

This hope was 
doomed to disap- 
pointment, The mili- 
tary tribunal met on 

December 19, 1894. The proceedings were 
secret. It was said that a publication of the 
evidence might have brought about a declara- 
tion of war of Germany against France. The 
culprit was ably defended by the foremost 
criminal lawyer of the Paris bar, Maitre 
Demange, and at the close of the trial was 
declared guilty as per the indictment. The 
charge was that of having communicated to 
a foreign power documents of such a nature 
that they might result in a declaration of 
war. The penalty was that of degradation 
from the army and transportation for life 
in a fortified spot. It is to be noted here 
that one of the chief witnesses for the 
accusation had been an officer holding a 
high position in the secret information depart- 
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ment of the War Office, Lieutenant-Colonel 
Henry. 

What had been thus far the attitude of the 
man who had just been declared by his peers 
a traitor to his country ? Consistently, con- 
tinuously, from the very first day of his im- 
prisonment, he had protested his innocence, 
and no word had escaped him which might 
be construed into an admission of guilt. 
What was his attitude after sentence had 
been passed upon him? In public it re- 
mained what it had been before. He went 
through the terrible ordeal of public degra- 
dation in the presence of detachments from 
all the bodies of troops then garrisoned in 
Paris, surrounded by thousands and thou- 
sands of spectators, whose hearts were filled 
with execration for the crime of which he 
had been declared guilty, and who found even 
his terrible punishment too lenient for such a 
crime. He never flinched. From the mo- 
ment when he was brought before the troops 
to the end of that terrible marching past in 
front of every detachment, after having the 
insignia of his rank and his uniform buttons 
torn from him, and after having been pro- 
claimed unworthy to belong to the French 
army, his firmness never deserted him, 
Haraly any words escaped his lips except 
these: “I aminnocent! Long live France!” 
Was his attitude the same when far from the 
public gaze? Here the cautious historian 
must refrain from making any positive 
statement. The authorities contend that 
some words that escaped the condemned 
man contained a virtual admission of his 
guilt; his friends deny it; and we do not 
intend to enter here upon any discussion of 
the weight of evidence upon one side or the 
other. 

On the whole, public opinion in France 
accepted the verdict as a justone. There 
was no disposition to doubt either the cor- 
rectness of the proceedings or the intelligence 
and honesty of the military judges. It was 
known, moreover, that at the War Office, 
from the Minister, General Mercier, down, 
everybody was convinced of Dreyfus’s guilt ; 
and confidence in the motives and ability of 
the members of the War Office was then 
universal in France. Here and there only 
some of the co-religionists of the degraded 
captain refused to believe in the guilt of one 
of theirrace; and it was soon known, in addi- 
tion, that two other men, at least, were firm 
believers in his innocence. One was his 
counsel, Maitre Demange, who declared pub- 
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licly that he never would have appeared for 
him if he had not believed him innocent. 
The other was the officer in charge of the 
military prison of Cherche-Midi, Major For- 
zinetti. But, in spite of these scattered ex- 
pressions of dissent with the fincing of the 
court, there was really no discussion of the 
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merits of the case, of which, moreover, very 
little was known; and what interested the 
public was to learn how the sentence that 
had just been passed would be carried out. 
It was universally regretted that the military 
code had not allowed the passing of a death 
sentence, and any alleviation of the penalty 
would have been universally condemned. It 
was soon announced that the spot selected 
for the enforcement of the judgment of the 
court was a small island near the coast of 
French Guiana, known by the name of 
Devil’s Island. There the Captain was to 
remain alone with his keepers, and every pre- 
caution was to be taken against his possible 
escape. The programme was carried out to 
the letter, and soon Alfred Dreyfus was on 
his way to his terrible abode of confinement. 
Chief among those who considered him a 
victim either of a mysterious fate or of a base 
conspiracy were, of course, the members of 
his family. Whatever opinion be held about 
the man, no words of praise can do more 
than simple justice to the admirable wife 
whose faith in him never wavered for a 
moment and whose efforts in his behalf have 
known neither rest nor discouragement. 
She first asked to be allowed to share her 
husband’s captivity, but this, of course, had 
to be denied. At thesame time, surrounded 
by her relatives and a few friends, and guided 
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by the experience and devotion of Maitre 
Demange, she went to work, trying to dis- 
cover some flaw in the procedure which had 
resulted in her husband's conviction, and 
which had upon appeal been upheld by the 
highest court in the land, the Court of Cas- 
sation. Her hope was that the discovery of 
some new fact might enable her to appeal to 
the Minister of Justice for a revision of the 
trial. She and her friends also tried to 
influence public opinion, and their warm 
advocacy of the ex-Captain found a ready ear 
among the Hebrews in and outside of France, 
and also, to a certain extent, in the most intel- 
lectual part of the Paris population. Prot- 
estants and freethinkers especially were im- 
pressed by the fact that nearly every one of 
the officers of the War Department who had 
been most hostile to Dreyfus were graduates 
of a celebrated Jesuit school in Paris, which 
made a specialty of fitting young men for 
admission to the two great military schools, 
the Ecole de Saint Cyr and the Ecole Poly- 
technique. Ground, therefore, had been well 
prepared for a pamphlet which was published 
in Belgium in the fall of 1895 under the title 
of “ Une erreur Judiciaire,” and the author 
of which, though at first not named on the 
title-page, was soon known to be a talented 
literary critic of Hebrew parentage, M, 
Bernard Lazare. 
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From that moment the question of Drey- 
fus’s guilt or innocence was before-the public. 
Outside of France opinion seemed to be 
almost unanimous that the military court had 
sentenced a guiltless man. The Governments 
of Germany and Italy, the two countries 
which were believed to have been the bene- 
ficiaries of Dreyfus’s treason, took pains to 
assert that they never had had the slightest 
dealings with him, and it was even reported 
that the German Emperor had gone so far 
as to state that he knew Dreyfus to be inno- 
cent. In France opinion was divided; While 
the mass of the nation persisted in the belief 
that seven officers of the French army, sitting 
asa military court, could not have been capa- 
ble of sentencing a brother officer for treason 
unless his guilt was absolutely demonstrated to 
them, the number grew daily, among the most 
intellectual members of the population, of 
those who believed that there had been some 
gross irregularity in the trial, and that the 
case for the prosecution was not as strong in 
law as it was said to be. It was stated that 
the chief proof against Dreyfus was a dor- 
dereau or list of documents sent to a foreign 
embassy, which he was charged with and 
denied having written, and that the experts 
who had examined the document had been 
divided as to its authorship. This division 
of public opinion was made more dangerous 
and violent by the injection into the case of 
race feeling, Up to the opening of the 
Dreyfus case there had been very little of this 
in France. The anti-Semitic leaders had but 
a small following, much smaller than had 
been the case in Germany during the Stoecker 
agitation, or than was actually the case in 
Austria under the leadership of Dr. Lueger 
and Prinz von Lichtenstein. But the Dreyfus 
case made matters decidedly worse in this 
respect. Anti-Semitic newspapers pointed to 
it as a proof that they were justified in their 
hatred of the Jews. They called attention 
to the fact that all over the world, and even 
in France, Hebrews were more ready to be- 
lieve that seven French officers had sentenced 
an innocent man than that a Jew had been 
proved a traitor, and they soon found ears 
willing to listen to them when they accused 
the whole race of hatred against the French 
army. The almost unanimous stand taken 
abroad, especially in England and Germany, 
against the finding of the court did not 
help matters; rather the reverse. It was 
considered an intrusion of foreigners into 
matters that did not concern them. It en- 
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abled the anti-Semitic papers to state the 
case thus to the people: On one side the 
foreigners and the Jews, on the other our own 
generals; choose between the two. As for 
the Government, which was time and again 
questioned in the Chambers about the case, 
its answer was always the same: The Drey- 
fus case is res adjudicata, and unless an 
application is made in due form to the Min- 
ister of Justice for a revision of the case, an 
application based upon new facts which were 
not known at the time of the 1895 trial, there 
is no longer any Dreyfus case. 

That there still was such a case became, 
however, evident when Lieutenant-Colonel 
Picquart, who had been for quite a while at 
the head of the secret information depart- 
ment in the War Office, was suddenly removed 
from his post and sent to command a regi- 
ment in Tunisia, for it was known at once 
that the reason of this decision was a differ- 
ence of opinion between the Lieutenant- 
Colonel and his brother officers in regard to 
the whole affair. About the same time the 


rumor grew that Dreyfus’s conviction had 
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been procured only by the production before 
the military judges of secret documents which 
had not been placed in evidence during the 
trial, and which had never been shown to the 
defendant or to his counsel. Finally, in the 
fall of 1897, it was announced that one of the 
most eminent members of the Republican 
party, M. Scheurer-Kestner, Vice-President 
of the Senate, had become convinced of 
Dreyfus's innocence and would ask the Gov- 
ernment to grant him a new trial. Events 
after that began) to follow each other in rapid 
succession. 

M. Scheurer-Kestner’s appeal to Prime 
Minister Méline, and to General Billot, then 
Minister of War, was not followed by any 
practical results, except that in an interpella- 
tion to the Cabinet an ex-Minister of War, 
M. Godefroy Cavaignac, insisted that there 
was in the hands of the Minister a report of 
Captain Lebrun-Renault, who had had Drey- 
fus in his keeping on the day of the mil-tary 
degradation, and that that report contained 
an admission of his guilt by the ex-Captain, 
This, it must be said, was at once indignantly 
denied by Dreyfus’s friends and family, but 
it was later shown that there was some foun- 
dation for M. Cavaignac’s assertion. 

The next step in the development of this 
dramatic case was a Jetter from M. Mathieu 
Dreyfus, a brother of Alfred Dreyfus. This 
letter, addressed to the War Minister, plainly 
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stated that Alfred Dreyfus had been sentenced 
for another man’s crime, and it gave that 
man’s name. He was Count Ferdinand 
Valsin Esterbazy, a major in a regiment of 
infantry, and was declared to have been the 
author of the dordereau which had played 
an important part in the trial of 1894. At 
the same time facsimiles of the dordereau 
began to appear in the daily papers, together 
with specimens of the handwriting both of 
Dreyfus and Esterhazy, and numbers of peo- 
ple began to declare that these documents 
pointed to Esterhazy and not to Dreyfus as 
the guilty man... Among those who thus 
openly declared themselves was M. Emile 
Zola, the celebrated novelist. The publica- 
tion in the daily newspapers of letters pur- 
porting to have been written by Esterhazy, 
and which were grossly insulting to the French 
army, compelled the War Minister to proceed 
against him, and he was sent before a military 
court, similar to the one which had judged 
Dreyfus. His trial was a short one, con- 
ducted part of the time with open, part with 
closed, doors, and he was acquitted. The 
next day, in a paper, “ L’Aurore,” edited by a 
prominent politician who had espoused Drey- 
fus’s cause, M. George Clémenceau, appeared 
a letter in which Emile Zola, using the most 
violent expressions be could find in the 
French language, denounced the Esterhazy 
trialas a mere sham, accused the War Min- 
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ister and all the officers of the General Staff 
of being members of a conspiracy of fraud 
and deceit, proclaimed Dreyfus innocent, and 
dared the Government to prosecute him. 

The challenge was answered. The prose- 
cution of Zola was decided upon, but it was 
determined to base the accusation simply 
upon a few lines of the letter, charging the 
judges in the Esterhazy trial with having 
acquitted, upon orders, a man whom they 
held to be guilty, 
and not upon 
the whole letter. 

In the trial, 
which took place 
before the Court 
of Assizes of 
Paris, every ef- 
fort was made 
by’ M. ~Zola’s 
counsel, Maitre 
Labori, in order 
to bring* about - 
a completé ‘ex- 
amination of the 
Dreyfus °° case, 
but these efforts 
were génerally 
thwarted by the 
presiding judge, | 
Justice: Dele- 5 
gorgue, and the 
trial resulted in 
Zola’s _convic- 
tion. He was 
sentenced to one 
year of impris- 
onment and a 
fine of five thou- 
sand francs, for 
libel against the 
military court. 
A __ sensational 
incident of the trial had been the assertion 
by one of the witnesses, General de Pellieux, 
that there was in the War Department a let- 
ter, written in 1896, which contained addi- 
tional and absolutely convincing proof of 
Dreyfus’s guilt. General de Pellieux’s asser- 
tion was corroborated by the Chief -of the 
General Staff, General de Boisdeffre. 

One of the results of the trial was’ that it 
began to be generally admitted that Dreyfus’s 
conviction had been procured by means of 
secret documents which had not been in evi- 
dence at the trial. Upon this Madame Dreyfus 
based a new request tor revision, which was 
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answered negatively by the Government, as 
they held that the fact of the introduction of 
secret documents had not yet been proved. 

Upon appeal, the Court of Cassation an- 
nulled the proceedings against Zola, upon the 
ground that they ought to have been initi- 
ated, not by the War Minister, but by the 
libeled court itself; and when an attempt was 
made to begin a new trial, Maitre Labori 
managed to force a postponement of the same, 
and Zola disap- 
peared from the 
country. 

In the mean- 
while new elec- 
tions had taken 
place, and a new 
Cabinet,of more 
radical tenden- 
cies than the 
Méline Cabinet, 
had come into 
office. It had 
for its War Min- 
ister M. Cavai- 
gnac, who, a 
few days after 
taking office, de- 
livered before 
the House a 
speech setting 
forth some of 
the proofs of 
Dreyfus’s guilt. 
Among _ these 
proofs he quot- 
ed the letter of 
1896, which had 
been alluded to 
in the Zola trial. 
The next day, 
in an open let- 
ter, Lieutenant- 
Colonel Picquart, who had been retired on 
account of his advocacy of Dreyfus’s case, 
offered to prove that this letter was a forgery. 

A few weeks later Lieutenant-Colonel 
Henry admiited that he had forged the letter 
himself. He was instantly put under arrest, 
and a few hours after being led to the Mont 
Valérien fortress committed suicide. 

Colonel Henry's confession 
brought about a complete 
lic feeling. Irrespective of their opinion 
about Dreyfus’s innocence or guilt, the peo- 
ple insisted that a trial in which a self- 
confessed forger had been one of the princi- 
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pal witnesses must 
be revised, and it 
was soon known that 
the Cabinet agreed 
with the people. 

In spite of the op- 
position of two suc- 
cessive War Minis- 
ters, the first steps 
prescribed by the law 
for the revision of = 
criminal trial were 
soon taken. A letter 
of the Minister of 
Justice placed ‘the 
whole matter in the 
hands of the Court 
of Cassation. 

On October 4 25 
the Houses, which 
had adjourned for 
their summer vaca- 
tion three months be- 
fore, resumed their 
sittings. Their first 





session will ever remain a memorable one in 
the parliamentary annals of France. Goaded 
into complete loss of self-control by an 


insulting attack of the anti-Semitic leader, 
Paul Dérouléde, General Chanoine announced 
from the speaking stand his resignation of 
the office of War Minister—not, however, 
until after asserting that he shared his two 
predecessors’ views in regard to Dreyfus’s 
guilt and the inadvisability of a revision of 
his trial. The discussion which followed this 
unprecedented announcement resulted in a 
defeat for the Brisson Cabinet. 

Two days later the Criminal Chamber of 
the Court of Cassation met, in consequence 
of the letter of the Minister of Justice refer- 
ring to it the question of the revision of the 
trial of 1894. It heard three very able argu- 
ments : first one by one of the Justices, Justice 
Bard, who had been commissioned, accord- 
ing to the practice of the Court, to prepare a 
preliminary report; second, the réguzsitoire 
of Procureur-Général Manau, representing 
the people; third, an address by the lawyer 
representing the family, Maitre Mornard. 
Every one of these arguments had for its 
conclusion a request to the Court to order a 
revision of the judgment of 1894 and a 
retrial of Dreyfus. Procureur-Général Manau 
even asked for a suspension of the penalty 
inflicted by the military tribunal. 
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Three courses were 
open to the Court: 
first, a rejection of 
the request for a re- 
vision; second, the 
quashing of the 
judgment and the 
issuing of an order 
for a retrial; third. 
a declaration that 
moreinformation was 
needed,and that such 
information would be 
searched after by the 
Court in secret sit- 
tings, but with full 
power to call for all 
documents, summon 
all witnesses, etc., as 
specified in a law of 
1895 relating to the 
revision of criminal 
trials. The Court 
decided for the third 
course, and it has 
already begun to hear witnesses and examine 
the documents relating to the case. 

The Cabinet which opened the revision 
proceedings is no longer in office, but the new 
Cabinet, which, curiously enough, has for its 
head the Prime Minister of December, 1894, 
M. Charles Dupuy, has neither the desire 
nor the power to interfere with the court of 
supreme jurisdiction in France. 

The ground is now cleared. Nearly every 
one who was concerned in the Dreyfus and 
Esterhazy trials has had to step aside. 
Esterhazy himself has been put out of the 
army by decision of a military Board of 
Inquiry and expelled from the Legion of 
Honor by the Council of the Order. Gen- 
eral de Boisdeffre resigned his position of 
Chief of the General Staff immediately upon 
the detection of Colonel Henry’s forgery. 
Colonel du Paty de Clam, who was one of the 
chief informers against Dreyfus, has been 
put on the retired list. General Gonse, who 
was at the head of the secret information 
department of the War Office, has left the 
War Office, and Lieutenant-Colonel Picquart 
is in the military prison of Cherche-Midi. 

This is the past history and the present 
state of the case. Let us hope that the new 
trial of Dreyfus, which is now inevitable, will 
clear for all sincere minds the question of his 
guilt or of his innocence. 
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Poets on Their Own Poems 
By Jeannette L. Gilder 


great poets were dead, I conceived 

the idea of making a volume of selec- 
tions from their poems, the poets themselves 
to do the selecting. This, I confess, was not 
so much because I thought that they would 
be the best judges of their work, but because 
of the novelty of the idea, and because the 
volume could not but have a certain unique 
value. The poets responded courteously to 
my Call, but not as eagerly as the cynic might 
imagine. Some of them almost declined at 
first to accept my invitation to immortality, 
and only by hard coaxing did I induce them 
to respond. What I asked them was to 
name four or five of their poems that they 
thought best represented their muse. Not 
their “favorite,” because I did not suppose 
that they had favorites, but I wanted them 
to be satisfied with the selections in the book, 
and I could think of no better way of getting 


Sie: years ago, before most of the 


at this desired end than the one I proposed. 
I shall not quote from all the letters that 
I received ; that would make a book, and this 


is merely an article. I will only give a few 
extracts from the letters where they seem to 
me to be particularly characteristic. To 
take them alphabetically, Matthew Arnold 
was the first poet to respond to my call. 
Either he did not understand my request or 
he begged the question. “I cannot,” he 
wrote, “undertake to select the three or 
four poems of mine most likely to suit the 
general public in America. All I can say is 
that the poem most liked by the public here 
is, I think, ‘The Forsaken Merman;’” so 
this is the only one of this poet’s poems 
printed in my book. Sir Edwin Arnold 
wrote : “It is very difficult for me to say by 
what poems I would be represented. I for- 
get what I have written—being a most care- 
less author in this respect, seldom preserving 
a copy of my own books.” He asked me to 
make the selection, stipulating, however, that 
“He and She” be included. But in another 
letter he named “A Home Song,” “ The 
Rajah’s Ride,” and “A Serenade.” Our 
own Mr. T. B. Aldrich wrote: “If I were to 
select four lyrics from the writings of that 
middle-aged young poet whom you mention 
in your note, I should take ‘On Lynn Ter- 


race,’ ‘ Identity,’ ‘ Prescience,’ and ‘ Unsung.’ 
If I wanted his best sonnet, I’d take ‘ Sleep.’” 

I don’t know just how I got it into my 
head that Mr. John Burroughs was a poet, 
unless by much reading of his prose; but I 
wrote to him for his selection, and he thought 
that I was “ poking fun” at him. “When 
and where have you read any poems of 
mine?” he asked; but he confessed to a little 
one, printed years ago in the “ Knickerbocket 
Magazine,” and republished in Whittier’s 
“Songs of the Centuries.” It is called 
“ Waiting,” and a very pretty poem it is. 
The late Mr. H. C. Bunner wrote that I 
asked him an embarrassing question. “ But 
if you want to know by what I should 
desire to be represented as a writer of 
verses, I will name ‘The Way to Arcady,’ 
and let it go at that. Only, I pray you, don’t 
use any of my light and humorous iniquities. 
I would fain put them behind me.” I need 
hardly say that his wishes were respected ; 
nor need I add that he could scarcely have 
made a better choice. 

The late George William Curtis seemed to 
be almost as much surprised as Mr. Bur- 
roughs that I had his name among my poets. 
‘‘How you must delve in obscure literature,” 
he wrote, “to know that I ever wrote verses ! 
I never did write many, and you can put all 
your selections from my lyre upon a page.” 
He then named some lines that had found 
their way into Dana's “ Household Book of 
Poetry,” and added, «I send also some lines 
to Theodore Winthrop which I wrote in 
June, 1861, sitting on Grymes’s Hill, where 
we used to sit together, looking at the ocean.” 
Now both are dead, the brave young soldier 
who died for his country, and the equally 
brave writer, who did battle with his pen and 
served his country just as devotedly and died 
when he could least have been spared. 

Mr. Austin Dobson thought that I could 
make a better selection than he could; but as 
that would have been against the design of 
my book, he kindly selected “ Good-night, 
Babette,” “The Dead Letter,” “The Sick 
Man and the Birds,” “ The Ballad of Prose 
and Rhyme,” “A Ballad of Queen Eliza- 
beth,” and “ The Paradox of Time.” “Forty 
years ago,” wrote the late Charles A. Dana 
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(this was in 1885), “I wrote perhaps eight or 
ten sonnets and short poems. The whole 
of them would not fill two columns of ‘ The 
Critic.” I had once manuscript copies of 
them, and lost them, and I cou!d not possibly 
reproduce them. Three or four maintain a 
dodging existence in collections of verse, 
where they owe a place to the kindness of 
friendly hearts.” Most of these were pub- 
lished in the “ Dial” and the“ Harbinger.” I 
hunted them up and found them. “ One of 
them,” wrote Mr. Dana—“ I can’t remember 
its title—began, ‘Utter no whisper of thy 
human speech;’ that was written at Brook 
Farm.” I found it and have it in my book. 
It was called “ Eternity.” 

Mr. Edmund Gosse was good enough to 
get Browning for me. He doubted his 
ability to succeed when I asked him, but he 
won a victory, for of all men Browning was 
the least likely to bother himself with any- 
thing of that sort. He did it, however, and 
most gracefully, as the following letter shows. 
It is dated 13 Warwick Crescent, and reads: 

My Dear Gosse: “Your poems of moderate 
‘length, which represent the writer fairly :” if I 
knew what “moderation” exactly meant, the 
choice would be easier. Let me say—at a ven- 
ture—lyrical, “Saul” or “ Abt Vogler;” narrative, 
“A Forgiveness;” dramatic, “Caliban upon 
Se'ebos ;” idyllic (in the Greek sense), ‘* Clive.” 
Which means that, being restricted to four dips 
in the lucky-bag, I should not object to be judged 
by these samples—so far as they go, for there is 
somewhat behind still ! 

“Of my own ‘stuff,’ as Matthew Arnold 
would say,” wrote Mr. Gosse, “ print, if you 
please, ‘Lying in the Grass,’ ‘To My 
Daughter,’ ‘The Mznad’s Grave,’ ‘ Timasi- 
theos.’” 

Dr. O. W. Holmes said: “If I named a 
few pieces, they would be ‘ The Last Leat,’ 
‘Old Ironsides,’ among the earlier ones, 
‘ The Chambered Nautilus,’ and ‘ The Voice- 
less.’ Mr. Bret Harte, then United States 
Consul at Glasgow, suggested “ An Idyl of 
the Road” and “Wind Over the Chimney,”’ 
as he called it, though in his published poems 
it is called “ What the Chimney Sang.” He 
considered them characteristic of his work. 
He said that I might take the “ Heathen 
Chinee,” as it is called, if I wanted to, but I 
did not. Colonel John Hay’s letter is marked 
“ confidential,” for which I am very sorry, as 
it is particularly characteristic and amusing. 

There was no one who helped me more in 
getting up my book than the late Arthur 
Locker-Lamson. He not only sent me a list 
of his own poems, but he enabled me to get 
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a selection from the late Lord Tennyson, 
who was even harder to induce to go into an 
anthology than Mr. Browning, much less to 
take an interest in the making of one. Of 
his own poems Mr. Locker-Lamson selected 
‘An Invitation to Rome,” “ The Unrealized 
Ideal,” “To My Grandmother,” “ Beggars,” 
and “ At Her Window.” Mr. Andrew Lang 
wrote: ‘ I cannot pretend to say which of 
my lines are most representative, and much 
prefer, like the cabman, to ‘leave it to you.’ 
I have a sneaking liking for ‘Almz Matres,’ 
but no one can be a judge of his own at 
tempts.” In another letter he mentioned, 
besides this, “« Twilight on Tweed,” «« Homer,”’ 
and “ Romance,” adding, “i feel uncomfort 
able at these scraps being in the same volume 
with real poets. I only aim at versifying, 
and make no pretense of poetry.” Certainly 
Mr. Lang has the modesty of the true poet. 

Poor, dear Mr. Lowell misunderstood the 
number of poems that I asked for, and thought 
that I said forty-five, so he sat down and 
wrote me out a list of that many titles. He 
was in Boston when my first letter reached 
him, and he wrote, “ The list of my offenses 
is at Southboro’, The truth is, I have no 
choice, but ‘ hate ‘em all without distinction.’ 
Really, you must put ’em into a hat (if you 
can borrow one), and take ’em out by lot.” 
Women did not wear hats as commonly in 
those days as they do to-day, and I suppose 
he thought that I wore a bonnet. His final 
selection was for “ A Parable,” “ The Present 
Crisis,’ “ What is so Rare asa Day in June,” 
‘‘ The Courtin’,’ and an extract from “ The 
Commemoration Ode.” Mr. R.H. Stoddard 
wrote: “Let us /a/é, not write. I hate pot 
hooks.” And so we talked, and he named 
“ Abraham Lincoln,” “ Songs Unsung,” “ The 
Flower of Love-Lies-Bleeding,.” and “The 
Flight of Youth.” The late Robert Louis 
Stevenson, then at Bournemouth, wrote: “ No, 
I find that I cannot select any of my own 
verses, I havetried, and it won’t do, I like 
the trio ‘ Northwest Passage’ in ‘ The Child’s 
Garden.’ That for a first. But I can say 
no more,” 

Mr. Stedman thought that I slowed tact 
in “consulting the poets as to selections.” 
He advised me not to use such pieces of his 
as “ Pan in Wall Street,” “ Toujours Amour,” 
etc.,as they were “too hackneyed.” Thenhe 
names me a list from which I chose and sub- 
mitted to him for final approval. It was 
“ The Discoverer,” “ The Hand of Lincoln,” 
“Kearny at Seven Pines,” “The Lord’s 
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Day Gale,” “Mine,” “The Old Picture 
Dealer,” and «* The World Well Lost.” 

J. G. Whittier wrote that he scarcely re- 
membered what he had written, and that he 
had no time just then to look over his verses, 
but he did mention “ The Slave of. Marti- 
nique,” “ The Two Angels,” “ The Pageant,” 
and “ My Playmate.” 

I confess that I was put in a rather em- 
barrassing position by Mr. Swinburne’s selec- 
tions, which his friend Mr. Theodore Watts 
(this was before he had added Dunton to his 
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name) was kind enough to get for me. They 
were too long to go into my book and leave 
room for any others, so I was obliged to use 
heroic measures and leave them out, much 
to my annoyance, for the book hardly seemed 
complete without him. What he selected 
were “ Hymn of Man,” “ Hertha” (in “ Songs 
Before Sunrise”), “ Off Shore,” and “ By the 
North Sea.” 

In looking over my letters I am shocked 
to find how many of the poets have joined 
the majority. 


A Back-Log Song 


By Paul Laurence Dunbar 


E axes has been ringin’ in de woods de blessid day, 
An’ de chips has been a-fallin’ fa’ an’ thick ; 


Dey has cut de bigges’ hick’ry dat de mules kin tote away, 
An’ dey’s laid hit down and soaked it in de crik. 
Den dey tuk hit to de big house an’ dey piled de wood erroun’ 
In de fiah-place f’om ash-flo’ to de flue, 
While ol’ Ezry sta’ts de hymn dat evah yeah has got to soun’ 
When de back-log fus’ commence a-bu’nin’ thoo. 


Ol’ Mastah is a-smilin’ on de da‘kies f’om de hall, 
Ol Mistus is a-stannin’ in de do’, 

An’ de young folks, males an’ misses, is a-tryin’, one an’ all, 
Fu’ to mek us feel hit’s Chrismus time fu’ sho’, 


An’ ouah hea’ts are full of pleasure, fu’ we know de time is ouahs 
Fw’ to dance er do jes’ whut we wants to do, 

An’ dey ain’t no ovahseer an’ no othah kind o’ powahs 
Dat kin stop us while dat log is bu’nin’ thoo. 


Dey’s a-wo’kin’ in de qua’tahs a-preparin’ fu’ de feas’, 
So de little pigs is feelin’ kind o’ shy. 
De chickens ain’t so trus’ful ez dey was, to say de leas’, 
An’ de wise ol’ hens is roostin’ mighty high. 
You couldn’t git a gobblah fu’ to look you in de face— 
I ain’t sayin’ whut de tu’ky ’spects is true; 
But hit’s mighty dange’ous trav’lin’ fu’ de critters on de place 
F’om de time dat log commence a bu’nin’ thoo, 


Some one’s tunin’ up his fiddle dah, I hyeah a banjo’s ring, 
An’, bless me, dat’s de tootin’ of a ho'n! 

Now dey’ll evah one be runnin’ dat has got a foot to fling, 
An’ dey’ll dance an’ frolic on fo’m now ’twell mo’n. 

Plunk de banjo, scrape de fiddle, blow dat ho’n yo’ level bes’, 
Keep yo’ min’ erpon de chune an’ step it true. 

Oh, dey ain’t no time fw’ stoppin’ an’ dey ain’t no time fu’ res’, 
Fw’ hit’s Chrismus an’ de back-log’s bu’nin’ thoo! 
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Some Famous Schools: New College and 
Oxford 


By Hamilton W. Mabie 


N England few things are made out of 
l hand; most things grow. In this fact 

lies the secret of much of that vitality 
and reality which are characteristic of the 
best English life. There are survivals of 
ancient forms in abundance; for the Eng- 
lish love to carry their history with them 
instead of relegating it to the libraries: there 
is a studious observance of certain conven- 
tions ; for English society has come slowly 
into its present order, and is tenacious of 
its social forms: there is often a humorous 
‘ absence of logic in laws, institutions, and 
customs; for the English do not share the 
Gallic, or rather the Latin. passion for ab- 
stract uniformity. In all these English qual- 
ities one sees the evidence and results of 
that process of vital evolution which has 
kept institutions in close relation to character, 
and has held all classes of society together 
in a long historic evolution. 

The distance in instinct and education 
which separates the French from their politi- 
cal institutions sometimes suddenly widens 
into an abyss; but the English, though 
always critical and sometimes restless, are 
never out of touch with their organic polliti- 
cal life. When the House of Lords really 
checks or defeats the sober determination of 
the English people, it will be mended or ended, 
to recall Lord Rosebery’s phrase. The con- 
tradiction which lies in the very nature of 
modern German society, which shows itself 
in the unflinching determination to exercise 
complete spiritual, intellectual, and social 
liberty, and which makes Germany, as Kuno 
Francke has recently said, “the classic land 
of queer people, ... the land of Quintus 
Fixlein, Onkel Brasig, Leberecht Hiihnchen, 
and the host of ‘ Fliegende Blatter’ worthies,” 
and the docile submission to the most irritat- 
ing restriction and supervision in matters of 
state, does not exist in England. There are 
hosts of contradictions in the English social, 
political, and religious order, but they have 
their root in the irregularity of the progress- 
ive movement, which in some departments 
has gone to great lengths, while in other 


departments it has been carried but a few 
stages. ‘ 

The English do not mend their roofs until 
the rain begins to beat in, and they are more 
likely to repair than to rebuild; the result is 
that English civilization is like an old house 
which has been enlarged and modified from 
time to time to meet the needs of a growing 
family, but which still rests on the old foun- 
dations and preserves unbroken the associa- 
tions, traditions, and experience of successive 
generations for a thousand years. Sucha 
house is likely to exhibit some incongruities 
of architecture and to be lacking in some 
conveniences; but it has the immense ad- 
vantage of having been lived in so long that 
it seems to be part of the landscape, and of 
being a real expression of the family charac- 
ter as well as a monument of the family 
greatness and a record of the family history. 
It is neither so convenient nor so consistent 
in structure as a house built from a complete 
plan in a decade; but the family is very 
much at home in it. 

The marks of this vital process are no- 
where more distinct than in the Universities, 
of which Oxford may serve as a type. No- 
body knows when the town had its beginning, 
nor when the foundations of the schools were 
laid; nobody is quite certain of the origin of 
the name. One looks back at prehistoric 
Oxford very much as Turner looked at the 
Oxford of fifty years ago when he made that 
poetic study of its distant spires and roofs 
from Bagley, through the imagination ; but 
it ought to be added that no one can see the 
real Oxford without the aid of the imagina- 
tion. There is, as there ought to be, a 
background of tradition behind the earliest 
history of the town. Recalling the great 
place which religion has always held in the 
life of the University, one is quite willing to 
accept without too careful scrutiny the charm- 
ing story of St. Frideswyde as Anthony 
Wood tells it in his badly arranged and 
leisurely account of the antiquities of Oxford. 
“ About the year of our Lord 727 lived in 
the city of Oxford a prince named Didan,” 
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who built for his daughter a church or con- 
vent of her own in which she took the veil, 
intending to separate herself from the world 
and give herself wholly to the worship of 
God and the offices of a religious life. But 
the future saint was also a princess of no 
mean personal charms, “ being accounted the 
flower of all these parts ;” and Algar, King of 
Leicester, who is described as “a sprightly 
prince,” not only desired her in marriage, but, 
when his suit was rejected, set out to devas- 
tate Oxford with fire and sword. The prin- 
cess fled from her importunate suitor into 
the woods of Bampton, and Alger, pursuing 
her into this retreat, was smitten with blind- 
ness. Three years later the princess returned 
to Oxford, and ever after “lived, if I might 
say, ina golden age, for no king or enemy 
durst approach Oxford.” From that day to 
this, Oxford, though sometimes hard pressed, 
has kept her privileges against the assaults 
of kings, and has never failed to throw 
a spell over her enemies. She has been 
singularly fatal to kings. St. Frideswyde 
died and was buried in her own church, of 


which there remains perhaps some fragment 
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Chapel of Christ Church Cathedral—the nave 
of which Wolsey cut in two in order to secure 
space for the great quadrangle of his College. 
The significant part of the legend of St. © 
Frideswyde is that Oxford grew up about a 
shrine; incidentally the position of the town 
on a spit of gravel between the Isis, or u, per 
Thames, and the Cherwell, famed for water- 
lilies, with broad stretches of rich pasturage 
watered by a navigable river, made it early 
a place ofimportance. The Conquest lighted 
many torches in England as it worked out 
its relentless subjugation of the island, and 
nowhere more effectively than at Oxford, 
where two-thirds of the taxable houses were 
destroyed, and the Castle, of which a single 
tower remains to disclose its massive con- 
struction, was built—one of that group of 
strongholds in which the Normans intrenched 
themselves. 

Why teachers and pupils should have se- 
lected this particular place and gradually 
taken possession of it no one knows, although 
there are all manner of speculations about it. 
The simple fact seems to be that in the 
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twelfth century the beginnings of the Uni- 
versity were to be found in the presence of a 
small number of students or clerks who were 
already arrayed against the monastic clergy. 
It was the age of university-building ; medi- 
cine was collecting students at Salerno, law 
at Bologna, and theology at Paris. There 
was no far-seeing design in any man’s mind 
to organize the means and material of educa- 
tion to reinforce the movement for civiliza- 
tion which the western world was sharing ; 
the Universities originated in the needs of 
men and the conditions of the time. They 
were not made; they grew. Teachers gath- 
ered students about them and taught them 
chiefly by discourse; that seems to have 
been the simple origin of the University; 
and it is well to remember that the germ of 
the University is always a group of teachers, 
never a group of buildings. The success of 
one teacher in attracting students brought 
other teachers to the same locality, which 
became identified with special opportunities 
of instruction ; men of kindred pursuits came 
together, and in a very loose and informal 
way divided their field; the more promising 
students carried their work beyond the limits 
of the curriculum and became instructors in 
turn, very much as a privat docent makes a 
place for himself in a German university to- 
day. The assembling of increasing bodies of 
men in particular localities quickly brought 
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about a certain adaptation of these localities 
to the needs and pursuits of a new popula- 
tion. 

From these simple beginnings it is not 
difficult to follow the course of development 
which finally brought the University as an 
institution into existence. “It would be al- 
together erroneous,” says Savigny, “ were 
we to look on the earliest Universities of the 
Middle Ages as educational institutions in 
cur sense—as foundations in which a mon- 
arch or a town might have in view the pro- 
vision of instruction for a native population, 
the admission of strangers being, however, 
recognized. It was not so. A teacher in- 
spired by a love of teaching gathered around 
him a circle of scholars eager to learn. 
Other teachers followed, the circle of listen- 
ers increased, and thus by a kind of inner 
necessity an enduring school was founded. 
How great must have been the reputation 
and influence of such a school at a time 
when they were but few in number through- 
out Europe, and when oral instruction was 
nearly the only path to comprehensive know!- 
edge! How great the pride of the profes- 
sors, how great the enthusiasm of the scholars, 
who perhaps had traversed Europe to spend 
long years in Paris and Bologna!” 

There were no school or university build- 
ings; teaching was carried on in private 
rooms, in hostels, in churches, in the porches 
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of houses. In fact, so slight were the ties 
which bound these groups of teachers and 
students to localities that more than once the 
early universities packed their few and primi- 
tive belongings and sought more congenial 
quarters. In 1228 there was a very serious 
student riot in Paris, and, by way of injudi- 
cious punishment, many students were subse- 
quently killed or wounded; whereupon the 
University migrated to Orleans, Rheims, and 
other towns, and carried on its work without 
reference either to the Church or the State. 
A century later, in 1334, grave disturbances 
in Oxford led to the withdrawal of a large 
number of students to Stamford. When the 
King, in order to secure their return, forbade 
the performance of scholastic exercises in 
that town, the recalcitrant seceders, with a 
touch of that independence which is never 
lacking in wholesome student communities, 
declared that they had left Oxford on account 
of disturbances which interfered with serious 
work, that they were seeking only the privi- 
lege of studying in peace, and that they had 
as good a right to stay in Stamford as the 
members of any other profession! Five 
months later they were compelled, however, 
to yield to those persuasions which kings in 
the fourteenth century knew well how to use. 
A great secession from the University of 
Prague in 1409 resulted in the founding of 
the University at Leipsic., 

Of the Oxford of the thirteenth century 
nothing survives save the Castle tower, the 
tower of St. Michael’s Church, and remains 
of the city wall, best seen in the beautiful 
gardens of New College; and, possibly, a 
bit of the wall of St. Frideswyde’s ancient 
church, The great University, as one looks 
down upon it from the top of the Radcliffe 
Library, its towers and spires and ivy-grown 
walls set in the loveliest gardens in the world, 
bells pealing across the city in an almost con- 
tinuous wave of sound, did not exist; but the 
University was there, nevertheless, for within 
the walls there was a body of teachers and an 
increasing assemblage of students. The breath 
of the morning was in the air of Europe after 
the long night which fell upon society when 
the worn-out civilization of the antique world 
succumbed to the onslaughts of a vigorous 
barbarism. Among the signs of the new day 
were the lights which the new universities 
had kindled at Salerno, Bologna, and Paris. 
The impulse of that forerunner of the great 
awakening of the sixteenth century, the 
Medizval Renaissance, was felt by ardent 
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young men, and the fable of an attendance 
of thirty thousand students at Oxford con- 
tains this element of truth: it expresses in 
the most concrete way the passionate desire 
for learning which was taking possession of 
Europe. The teachers were teaching wher- 
ever they could find convenient places. 

A complete course of study included the 
Trivium—grammar, logic, and rhetoric— 
and the Quadrivinm—arithmetic, geometry, 
music, and astronomy. It must be remem. 
bered that in these earliest forms of modern 
educational organization the University cov- 
ered the whole field; it was preparatory, 
academic, and professional school in one. 
Its students were, therefore, of every age up 
to middle life, with a large representation of 
boys. Latin was the common language of 
western Europe, and all teaching began with 
Latin grammar and was carried on in Latin. 
Virgil, Ovid, Livy, and Tacitus were scanned 
or parsed, but students were spared the 
pangs of translation. Cicero and Quintilian 
were text-books in the schools of rhetoric ; 
Aristotle and Porphyry in the schools of 
logic. These seven liberal arts, or studies, 
all converged, in that ecclesiastical age, toa 
single point: the better reading of Holy 
Scripture, the clearer understanding of the 
Fathers, and the greater ability to confute 
heresies. 

The instinct for organization, which was 
so characteristic of the later Middle Ages, 
speedily made itself felt at Oxford. Every 
profession and trade was a close corporation 
in those days, and guarded its privileges of 
admission, and, in a way, ruled the action of 
its members as arbitrarily as the modern 
trades-union. The world of scholars was 
completely organized throughout Europe; 
its privileges were many and of great impor- 
tance ; its degrees had a fixed and definite 
value because they admitted the recipient 
to these privileges. The teachers formed a 
guild; the students were in the position of 
apprentices; the degree made them members 
of the guild and gave them the right to teach. 
To this body of teachers and students char- 
ters were granted by royal authority, under 
which the University chose its own Chancellor 
and academical legislature, and was clothed 
with jurisdiction over its own members. It 
thus became an ¢mperium in imperio—a 
State within a State. The students consti- 
tuted a community by themselves; the civil 
authorities had no control over them, and 
every attempt to bring them under local 
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ordinances or to diminish their privilege of 
self-government was stoutly resisted. As 
numbers, both of teachers and students, in- 
creased, there was a natural evolution of 
organization; regular Faculties of theology, 
law, medicine, and arts were formed. The- 
ology was still the queen of sciences, with 
metaphysics as its handmaid; disputation 
was the chief instrument of the higher train- 
ing, and preternatural subtlety and acuteness 
were the products of endless discussions, 
culminating in elaborate public debates, 
which afforded the medizval students as 
‘much delight, apparently, as races and games 
bring to the soul of the modern collegian. 

Upon the difficult task of bringing Aristotle, 
who was the master of European thought 
for centuries, into line with medieval the- 
ology, the undergraduates of the universities 
sharpened their wits to a razor’s edge, and 
developed an ingenuity which bore little 
immediate fruit, but which gave conclusive 
evidence of much severe intellectual gym- 
nastic. Lovers of English literature must 
not forget that, as Hamilton has said, ‘it is 
to the Schoolmen that the vulgar languages 
are indebted for what precision and analyti- 
cal sublety they possess.” 

Theology held the place of honor, but then 
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as now the practitioners of the civil and 
canon law secured the largest material returns 
for their labor. Science in the modern sense 
was dimly anticipated by Roger Bacon, astrol- 
ogist and alchemist, but one of the first of 
modern men and one of the greatest figures 
in Oxford history. 

As teachers and students formed independ- 
ent, self-governing communities in society, 
so the universities as a group belonged to 
Latin Christendom rather than to the nations 
within whose borders they were placed. 
Race lines were in a sense obliterated in the 
world of scholarship, and every great univer- 
sity had large numbers of foreign students. 
These students organized themselves into 
smaller groups which were known as “na- 
tions.” At Paris the undergraduate body 
was divided into four “nations ”"—the Nor- 
man, the Picard, the French (including 
Italians, Spaniards, and Greeks), and the 
English. Both Oxford and Cambridge re- 
ceived large accessions during the reign of 
Henry II. as the result of the serious dis- 
turbance in Paris to which reference has 
been made, and of an order of the King 
commanding all students to return to Eng- 
land. It was about this time that Giraldus 
Cambrensis made his famous visit to Oxford, 
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bringing his recently finished “ Topography 
of Ireland’ with him. The power of mental 
concentration and the capacity for attention 
which medieval methods developed are sug- 
gested by the fact that this distinguished 
scholar held Oxford in the palm of his hand 
while he read his fascinating narrative. 
“ The readings lasted three successive days ; 
on the first day he entertained all the poor 





second all the 
the 


of the whole town, on the 
doctors of the different faculties, on 
third the rest of the scholars.” The differ- 
ence between that age and this would be 
very distinctly brought out if some contem- 
porary scholar endeavored to entertain the 
poor of any modern city or the undergradu- 
ates of any modern college by the reading of 
some kindred work on topography ! 
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The students were generally poor; many 
were supported by loans; some lived by 
begging. The fare was scanty and coarse; 
there was no glass in the windows; the col- 
lege gown, which then had as definite a value 
as the degree, was a veritable garment; the 
rooms were small, barely furnished, and gen- 
erally occupied by three or four students. 
There were no fires in the rooms, and Oxford 
must have been even colder in those days 
than it is to-day, when an American is chilled 
to the bone in lecture-rooms, chapels, and 
libraries until he becomes hardened. Lectures 
in the schools began at five o'clock, and in 
the dark, cheerless mornings which Oxford 
knows in winter attendance furnished satisfac- 
tory evidence of a genuine love of learning. 
Lamps were faint in their radiating power, 
draughts were strong, the manuscripts which 
took the place of books were difficult to read, 
privacy was rare, the town was so filthy that 
pestilences were many—truly the Oxford of 
the early days had neither the magic of the 
later middle age, nor the ripe and varied 
beauty of to-day! The students were largely 
from the poorer classes; they were rude in 
manner and boisterous in spirit; pitched 
battles between the Gown and Town were of 
frequent occurrence, the bells of St. Martin 
summoning the town to arms, and the bells 
of St. Mary calling the students from their 
quarters. Streets were swept by assaults, 
halls stormed, heads broken in great numbers, 
and, more than once, many lives lost. Foot- 
ball had begun that long career which has 
reached its culmination in this country, boat- 
ing and cricketing having relegated it to a 
second place in the English schools. 

There were no colleges in Oxford as yet, 
students lodging with citizens. The difficul- 
ties of enforcing even rudimentary order un- 
der this system were so great that Halls were 
opened, under the control of a Principal, who 
was clothed with some degree of authority. 
Instruction was carried on largely in houses 
secured by Masters, and these houses came 
to be known as “schools.” Oxford was still 
a university; but it was soon to become a 
group of colleges practically independent of 
each other; later it was to become a federa- 
tion of colleges. 

Towards the close of the thirteenth century 
Walter de Merton, who was Chancellor during 
the reign of Henry III., laid the foundation 
of the college which bears his name—the 
first college planted in the town, though the 
earliest endowments of University and Balliol 
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antedate Merton’s gift in time. Into this 
college no monk or friar was to be admitted ; 
the members were to be called Scholars; 
they lived as an academic household, taking 
their meals together in the Refectory, study- 
ing together in the somewhat dark but very 
interesting library where one still sees books 
chained to the desk or table; the founder’s 
hope being to produce “ a constant succession 
of scholars devoted to the pursuits of litera- 
ture.” They were to elect their own head 
or Warden, to obey him, to fill by election 
vacancies in their own number, to perform 
the customary religious services, and to be 
officially visited by the Archbishop of Can- 
terbury, whose business it was to see that 
the rules of the House were kept. The en- 
dowment was to furnish the Fellows, or 
members of the academic household, food 
and raiment, and there were to be as many 
Fellows as the funds could support. The 
members of the House lived and studied 
together, but for instruction they went to the 
Schools of the University; for the College 
undertook no teaching, held no examinations, 
and conferred no degrees. Merton House 
was a natural evolution from the Hall, 
which was a kind of licensed students’ 
lodging and boarding house under the man- 
agement of a head recognized by the Univer- 
sity. Merton went a step further, organized 
a permanent establishment, placed an aca- 
demic household in it, provided for its per- 
petuity, and, to a large extent, for its support. 

Other colleges on this general model were 
established in rapid succession. Among 
these one of the most beautiful and complete 
in its grounds, buildings, appointments, and 
architectural continuity is New College, which 
may be taken as a type of the English college. 
Its history is not so interesting as that of 
some of its sister institutions; it has not 
sent so many men into public life as Christ 
Church ; it has no such scholarly tradition as 
Balliol; no such interest for the lover of 
English letters as Oriel, the college of Gil- 
bert White, and with which, in later years, 
the names of, Dr. Arnold, Keble, Newman, 
Clough, and Matthew Arnold are associated ; 
the college within whose walls “Tom Brown ” 
laid up great store of undergraduate memo- 
ries for the book which was to make Oxford 
a household word throughout the English- 
speaking world. 

New College has, however, points of very 
great interest, and may be taken as a repre- 
sentative college. It was fortunate in its 
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founder, one of the great organizers of edu- 
cation in England. William of Wykeham 
was a bishop at a time when bishops were 
called upon to exercise the very highest 
qualities of statesmanship; but he was not 
an ecclesiastic by training. There is no 
evidence that he was a university man. He 
was, first and foremost, an architect; per- 
haps the most original and gifted builder of 
his age. His genius as an architect brought 
him to the notice of Henry III., and Wind- 
sor Castle was largely rebuilt under his 
supervision, All manner of rewards, ecclesi- 
astical and secular, fell to his lot; he was the 
chief minister of two kings; he became Lord 
Chancellor of England, and in 1366 Bishop 
of Winchester. “ This Sir William of Wyke- 
ham,” says Froissart, “stood so high in the 
favor of the King of England that by him 
all things were done, and without him was 
nothing done.” His genius as a builder 
appears to have been equaled by his genius 
as an administrator and his skill as a politi- 
cian or courtier; for many were the places 
he held and great must have been the sum 
of his emoluments. 

The times were stirring, and discontent was 
showing itself in Church and State; Wycliffe, 
“the morning star of the Reformation,” had 
already risen at Oxford, and there were many 
and ominous omens of change in the old 
order. As Chancellor and Bishop of a great 
See, William of Wykeham was bound to a 
conservative attitude by many ties; and there 
is no reason to doubt that he was intellect- 
ually sincere in that attitude. On the prac- 
tical side he was as far-sighted as he was 
effective; on the side of faith he was “a 
pious man in the conventional fourteenth- 
century way.” Both at Winchester and at 
Oxford the largeness of the founder’s plans 
are sufficient evidence of the greatness of his 
mind. Like many other men, he accepted 
the ideas of his time, but used them in a way 
of his own. He was eager to render a great 
service to the Church in which he was, in 
every sense, a prince; and that service took 
the form of a noble school at Winchester and 
a great college at Oxford. 

“St. Marie Colledge of Wynchester ” was 
solemnly taken possession of in 1386 by a 
company of scholars which had been housed 
for ten years in a neighboring Hall. Six 
colleges were already carrying on their work 
in the town, and William of Wykeham’s 
foundation was immediately called New, and 
New College it remains to this day, though 
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the ivy has been growing on its walls more 
than five centuries. Merton had until then 
been the most imposing college in the grow- 
ing town; but New far surpassed it in extent 
and beauty. The Bishop of Winchester was 
planning a new source of strength for the 
Church, threatened with many perils and 
seriously crippled in its clergy by the ravages 
of the Black Death; he therefore organized 
the new college on an ecclesiastical basis. He 
was the greatest architect of his time, and he 
therefore gave his college the noblest archi- 
tectual setting which any college had yet 
received. 

Tke beauty of New College, which has 
suffered less from the hands of later builders 
and restorers than any of its sister colleges, 
is emphasized by the approach to its gates 
through a narrow and unattractive street 
which might be irreverently called an alley. 
If one has come down Park Street past the 
gardens of Trinity and St. John’s on the 
right, with those of Wadham on the left, and 
has stopped in front of the Bodleian, in the 
very heart of the colleges, with Hertford, All 
Souls’, Brasenose, and the Radcliffe Library 
close about him, and the spire of St. Mary's 
over his shoulder, he doubts whether the nar- 
row street, with its blank walls, can lead him 
to any place worthy of that historic neigh- 
borhood. Once within the gates, however, 
that doubt is instantly removed. There are 
not lacking those who think the garden of 
New College the most beautiful in Oxford; 
it is certain that none is more secluded, more 
fragrant, more enchanting in its glimpses of 
the spires and towers where “ the enchant- 
ments of the Middle Ages still linger.” The 
bell-tower rises upon a group of buildings 
planned by a man of genius as parts of one 
great structure, each part having its own 
function, and all co-ordinated to one end and 
harmonized in one design, The gateway, 
under a substantial tower, opens into the 
main quadrangle, on the north side of which 
are the Chapel and Hall. The Chapel was 
probably the earliest building in England in 
which the Perpendicular style was harmo- 
niously and completely worked out. The 
builder’s design involved not only the richly 
carven eastern wall of the choir, a mass of 
niches and statues, but also “a blaze of color 
on windows and walls, on groined roof and 
on sculptured image.” The color is lack- 
ing; but the beauty of the Chapel remains. 
Through the cloisters on the western side 
of the Chapel in the smaller quadrangle the 
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members of the College, in copes and sur- 
plices, once walked in stately procession 
every Sunday. 

But the glory of New College is its garden, 
bounded in part by the old city wall, now a 
mass of richest foliage. There are larger 
stretches of sward in Oxford, but none more 
lovely than this secluded and stately garden- 
space, overhung with noble trees, with vener- 
able structures close at hand mellowed in 
tone by the ripening touches of centuries; the 
tower of Magdalen in the distance; silence, 
seciusion, and the memories of generations 
of scholars brooding over a place set apart 
by the use of centuries to meditation and rest. 
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shaded path along the Chérwell, with the 
deer park at Magdalen; the Broad Walk; 
the brightness and freshness of the flowers 
in’ the second quadrangle of Trinity; the 
charm of old Oxford felt so deeply in the 
small but rich garden of Exeter inclosed in 
parc by the walls of the Divinity Schcol, one 
of the oldest and most impressive of the Uni- 
versity buildings—no lover of Oxford will for- 
get these characteristic details of the picture 
which the town leaves on the memory; but 
to some, at least, tne garden of New College 
on a quiet summer afternoon will seem the 
very shrine of Oxford. “I wish,” wrote 
Hawthorne forty-two years ago, “ I could put 
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It is in this sense of rich and fragrant 
seclusion that one finds the characteristic 
quality of Oxford. [It has no such stretch 
of academic beauty and nobility of structure 
as that which for half a mile makes the Cam 
one of the loveliest waterways in the world ; 
on the other hand, although one writes with 
a cautious pen when he recalls the quad- 
rangles of Jesus College and the charm which 
lingers in the Fellows Garden at Pembroke, 
Cambridge has no such lovely retreats as 
those in which Worcester and Wadham and 
New seem to preserve against time and 
change the soul of Oxford. The beauty of 
the two ancient towns is kindred in quality 
and singularly supplementary in kind, The 


into one sentence the whole impression of 
this garden, but it could not be done in many 
pages.” One doubts if it could be done at 
all; for it is the atmosphere which gives this 
garden its charm, and that atmosphere can- 
not be contained or conveyed by anything so 
material as words. Perhaps no one has so 
closely touched the secret of this spell, com- 
pounded of so many visible and invisible 
qualities, felt alike in the senses, the memory, 
and the imagination, as Hawthorne himself : 
‘“« Lawns of the richest green and softest velvet 
grass, shadowed over by ancient trees, that 
have lived a quiet life here for centuries, and 
have been nursed and tended with ~ such 
care, and so sheltered from rude winds, that 
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certainly they must have been the happiest of 
all trees. . . . A sweet, quiet, sacred, stately 
seclusion.” 

The society of New College, at its organ- 
ization, consisted of the Warden, or head of 
the College, seventy scholars, ten chaplains, 
three clerks, and sixteen choristers. The 
ecclesiastical element was dominant, and the 
Warden had all the dignity of the head of a 
great monastery; a house being set apart 
for him, and a large staff of servants. Win- 
chester College, the earliest of the public 
schools, and perhaps the more important of 
the two foundations which preserve William 
of Wykeham’s name, was closely allied to 
New College, and vacancies among the 
Scholars in New College were filled by the 
election of boys who had studied at Win- 
chester, and these students are still called 
Wykehamists. The elections were held at 
Winchester, and the electors were the Warden 
and two graduate Fellows of New College, 
and the Warden, the sub-Warden, and the 
Head Master of Winchester. The worthy 
Bishop of Winchester was not only a plural- 
ist of the most pronounced kind, having held 
at one time as many as eleven prebends, an 
archdeanery, and a parish church, but also 
a conspicuous practitioner of nepotism. On 
the curious ground that if he had not chosen 
“to make Jesus Christ his heir” his kindred 
wou'd have inherited great possessions, he 
provided that his kin should have certain 
advantages over all other candidates for Fel- 
lowships; they had only to establish their 
good character on reasonable proofs, to be 
under thirty years of age, to have studied 
Latin grammar, and to prove a respectable 
degree of poverty in the matter of income. 
This determination of the founder to make 
the way easy for his kin imposed a heavy 
burden on his College, and one which was 
not removed until the reforms of the present 
century practically reorganized many of the 
Oxford colleges. Augustus Hare, who was 
himself a Wykehamist, was the first to make 
a formal attack on this abuse; and, although 
his appeal was dismissed on technical grounds, 
his effort was not made in vain. The pedi- 
grees of some of the founder’s kin after the 
lapse of five centuries were probably not above 
suspicion. 

Under this system not only were a con- 
siderable number of students admitted to 
New College without examination, but, by a 
curious perversion of one of the founder’s 
statutes, the Fellows enjoyed the privilege 
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of taking their degrees without examination. 
This arrangement was too ideal in its adap- 
tation to undergraduate nature to last even 
in Oxford, “the home of lost causes and 
impossible loyalties ;” and in 1834 the Col- 
lege voluntarily renounced its dangerous 
privilege of securing for its students the 
fruits of scholarship without subjecting them 
to its discipline. 

Of the seventy scholars on the foundation 
at the beginning, twenty were to study law, 
two astronomy, two medicine, and the other 
forty-six were ultimately to study theology. 
All the Fellows were required to enter the 
priesthood; and fellowships were for life 
provided the holders remained celibate, 
obedient, poor, unbeneficed, and resident in 
Oxford. Mass was celebrated every morn- 
ing, Ave Marias and Pater Nosters were 
recited almost without number, special ser- 
vices in great variety were provided, and the 
Bible was read aloud at dinner. Games and 
noise were forbidden; but on festival occa- 
sions, and on certain evenings in winter, the 
members of the College were allowed to lin- 
ger about the great fire in the Hall, to sing 
songs, and to reador recite “ poems, chronicles 
of kingdoms, and the wonders of the world.” 
The gate was not only locked at sunset, but 
the keys were delivered to the warden or 
sub-warden in person. Scholars could not 
go into town alone or ungowned. Books 
were carried to the schools by the servants 
of the College, and no woman save the laun- 
dress was allowed withinils precincts. Oaths 
of great subtlety, elaboration, and stringency 
bound the student to keep the laws of the 
College and obey his superiors. Thus did 
the Bishop of Winchester seek to buttress 
the walls of the old ecclesiastical order in 
England! 

And yet so much more powerful than 
artificial provisions and formal laws are the 
forces of human life and the natural develop- 
ment of the human spirit that New College 
became in a special sense the home of the 
new learning and of the spirit of the Renais- 
sance! And it was within the walls of this 
semi-monastic college that Sydney Smith, the 
wittiest of ecclesiastics and one of the boldest 
and freest, was educated ! 

In the main, however, New College has 
been as conservative in temper as was its 
founder. Its influence was against the Refor- 
mation. One of its Wardens, Dr. London, 
was so eager in his hunt after the Protestant 
heresy that he is described in a contemporary 
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narrative as “ puffing, blustering, and blowing 
like a hungry and greedy lion seeking his 
prey.”” One of the Fellows of the College 
was confined by this Warden in the tower and 
died of hunger and cold. In his dying hour 
his friends were permitted to see him. They 
asked if he could eat anything. He feebly 
replied, “ A warden pie.” When he saw that 
they supposed he meant a pie of baked pears, 
he explained more fully that he wanted the 
“Wardens of Winchester and New College 
baked.” And then, the narrative goes on to 
say, the dying man, “after his prayers, slept 
sweetly in the Lord.” If there was bigotry 
in the persecutors, there was evidently some 
touch of unregenerate human nature left in 
the martyrs ! 

During the civil war the King’s magazine 
was put in the cloisters and tower, and the 
students were driven, with much grumbling 
on their part, into “a dark nasty room.” The 
College suffered less than most of its sister 
institutions at the hands of the Puritans, and 
in 1654 Evelyn reports the chapel “in its 
ancient garb, notwithstanding the scrupu- 
losity of the times.” The sleep which fell 
upon Oxford in the eighteenth century, and 
which called out such unsparing criticism 
from Gibbon, was shared by New College; 
but it must not be forgotten that even in that 
sluggish time it had its great scholars, like 
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Bishop Lowth, who was one of the fore- 
runners of the modern school of Biblical 
criticism—a school which has, however, re- 
ceived until very lately its chief support in 
the sister university at Cambridge. 

In our own time New College has become 
one of the largest and most influential of the 
Oxford colleges. The fellowships have been 
reduced in number, and half only are reserved 
for Winchester men ; in 1854 thedoors were 
thrown open to non-Wykehamist commoners. 
Old customs die hard at Oxford, and within 
the memory of living men the students at 
New College were called to dinner by two 
choir-boys who, starting from the gateway, 
made the circuit of the quadrangles, shouting 
the very polyglot and unacademic invitation, 
“‘ Tempus est vocandi 4-manger, O Seigneurs!” 
This sentence was expected to last until the 
boys reached the kitchen, and extraordinary 
skill in prolonging the syllables was devel- 
oped. 

Mr. Lang has compared Oxford to a pal- 
impsest upon which each generation, for 
six centuries, has made its record. That 
record is to be found both in the architecture 
and in the organization of the University. 
Both register and conserve “ the long results 
of time;” both are so extensive, so full of 
detail, so complicated, that it is quite impos- 
sible, within the compass of a single article, 
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totouch them. The largest aspect of Oxford 
is that which relates it to the life and character 
of the English people. It has never, even in the 
worst times, lacked the presence of scholars 
devoted to the pursuit of knowledge for its own 
sake; the system of fellowships, although 
often abused, has practically provided for the 
endowment of research. But the great body 
of Oxford students are not, and never have 
been, men bent on scholarly pursuits. The 
University, like the great public schools, has 
come to be a place for the education of the 
English gentleman. That education is still, 
for the great majority of young Engllshmen, 
conducted along the traditional lines. The 
American student at Oxford is likely to be 
surprised by the high average of classical 
knowledge among his fellow-students, and 
the low average of knowledge of modern 
languages and of general subjects. The boy 
who enters New College from Winchester, or 
Christ Church from Eton, is likely to have 
an ease in reading his Greek and Latin texts 
which fills the American student of the same 
relative rank in the schools at home with 
envy; the same boy knows his mathematics 
thoroughly, and often shows an astonishing 
familiarity with the Bible. But he is as often 
ignorant of his own literature and of modern 
literature in general. 

There are always men in the University 
who are at work in all the terms—Michael- 
mas, Hilary, Easter, or Trinity—but the 
majority are not students either in habit or 
taste; and Easter and Trinity, which are 
practically one and are called the Summer 
Term, are given over to out-of-door life. No 
small part of the University education is 
gained on the river and on the cricket and 
tennis fields. The place is a playground, all 
life and movement and sport. But in the 
long vacation which follows close upon this 
gayety, men who are now giving every golden 
hour of the early summer to the river and the 
fields will be reading with equal energy. 

It is the atmosphere of Oxford which gives 
the place its deepest charm and its most pene- 
trating influence. The men who escape or 
resist its ripening quality are few. The great 
majority of those who secure their degrees are 
not scholars ; they have been students only so 
far as was necessary in order to pass the ex- 
aminations ; but the breath of culture is on 
them. They are rarely without that touch of 
idealism which is the saving element in a 
commercial age and nation. They are rarely 
indifferent to the appeals of those finer 





sentiments which give a trading civilization 
its soul; they are rarely without those deep- 
er glimpses of things which give a trading 
world its wider horizons. It is the char- 
acteristic of Oxford that she teaches so many 
things which are not immediately useful; 
and it will be a melancholy day for England 
if Oxford ever becomes a place of utilitarian 
training. There was profound wisdom in 
Lowell’s answer to President Walker: “A 
university is a place where nothing useful is 
taught.” The Anglo-Saxon peoples on both 
sides of the Atlantic need constant reinforce- 
ment of the spiritual instincts, clarification 
of their vision of the relative importance of 
ends, widening of their spiritual interests. 
They will always do the practical work of 
life efficiently, and they are likely to secure 
its largest material rewards ; what they sorely 
need is the education which shall give them 
command of the higher uses of material 
resources, Itis far better that Oxford should 
be the “ home of lost causes and impossible 
loyalties” than a mere training-school for 
commercialism. 

It is this touch of idealism which redeems 
the tremendous executive energy of the Eng- 
lish race; which softens its aggressive temper, 
restrains its imperious ambitions, and makes 
it the foremost civilizing force in that wide 
world which is being slowly organized into 
the forms of modern society. English rule 
is always expensive and often hard through 
lack of sympathetic insight ; but it is efficient, 
capable, and just. The word character, with 
all its implications of spiritual relationship 
and moral obligation, stands for more in the 
history and organic political life of the English 
people than in the public life of any other mod- 
ern people. It is the keyword at the Univer- 
sities. The education they furnish is chiefly 
utilized in the organic life of the nation; its 
fruit is borne not so much in books asin men, 
not so much in the field of scholarship as in 
the larger field of life. “For myself,” wrote 
Lowell, “I never felt the working of this 
spell so acutely as in those gray seclusions 
of the college quadrangles and cloisters at 
Oxford and Cambridge, conscious with ven- 
erable associations, and whose very stones 
seemed happier for being there. The chapel 
pavement still whispered with the blessed 
feet of that long procession of saints and 
sages and scholars and poets, who are all 
gone into a world of light, but whose mem- 
ories seem to consecrate the soul from all 
ignobler companionship.” 
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James Russell Lowell and His Friends’ 


By Edward Everett Hale 


CHAPTER XV.—CLOSING YEARS 


OWELL landed in America again in 
June, 1885. It was nearly seven 

years since he left us on his way to 
Spain. And these were seven years which 
had changed, in a thousand regards, the con- 
ditions of his old American home. 

In August, 1891, he died—six years after 
this return. Of these years we have in his 
letters a record of pathetic interest, and every 
one who knew him and who loved him will 
say that of the seven decades of life—to 
which more than once he alludes—he never 
seemed more cheerful and companionable 
and cordial and wise than in the seventh. 
« And young,” he would often have said him- 
self. He discusses old age and its coming 
in his letters to near friends—yes, perhaps 
more than is wise, certainly more than is 
necessary. But once and again he tells his 
‘correspondent that he is as young as a boy. 
He signs himself, in writing to Mr. Gilder, 
‘ Giacopo il Rigiovinato.” And he writes 
out 


“From the Universal Eavesdropper : 


“Passing along the Edgeware Road with a 
friend two years ago, their eyes were attracted by a 
sign with this inscription, ‘Hospital for Incur- 
able Children.’ Turning to his companion, with 
that genial smile for which he is remarkable, 
Lowell said quietly, ‘ There’s where they’ll send 
me one of these days.’” 

But, all the same, seven years of Europe had 
changed Elmwood and Cambridge and Har- 
vard College and New England and America 
and the world. Ina way, of course, Lowell 
knew this as wellasany man. Heknewit bet- 
ter than most men knew it. And there were a 
good many sad things in his arrival, as there 
must be after seven years. So many deaths 
of old friends! So many changes in the 
daily life of the people around him! And 
he, almost without a vocation; obliged to 
establish his new avocations! 

Some years before this, Mr. Lothrop 
Motley, in all the triumph of his well-earned 
success after the publication of his first vol- 
umes of history, came back to his old_home, 
shall I say, for a holiday? I do not know 
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but that he meant to reside here. Not many 
months after he arrived, however, he told 
me, to my surprise, that he was going back 
to Europe. He was going to work in Holland 
on the archives again; to continue his great 
historical enterprise. I need not say that I 
expressed my regret that he was to leave us 
so soon. But he replied, almost sadly, that 
there was no place here in Boston for a man 
who was not at work: “ You ought to hang 
out a long pendant from one of the forts in 
the Harbor to the other, and write on it. «No 
admittance except on business.’” This was 
fatally true then of Boston; it is near the 
truth now. 

And Lowell was no longer a diplomatist : 
nor had he any special abuses to reform; he 
had no regular lectures to deliver; he, had 
no wife with whom to talk and read and 
make dinner linger long, and breakfast and 
lunch. He was in a changed world, and for 
that world had to prepare himself. 

Perhaps it is as well to say that Boston 
also was changed; the Boston of 1885 was 
not the Boston of 1838. The late Mr. Amos 
Adams Lawrence said to me, not long before 
his death, that in the beginning of the century 
Boston was governed by the great National 
merchants: such men as “ Billy Gray,” one of 
whose ships discovered the Columbia River ; 
or as Colonel Perkins, who handled the trade 
of the East in the spirit in which a great 
artist composes a great picture; or as William 
Tudor, who supplied ice to the tropics, and 
when a winter failed him in New England 
sent his schooners up into Baffin’s Bay to cut 
ice from the icebergs. 

Mr. Lawrence said that when this sort of 
men gave up the goverament of Boston, it 
fell into the hands of the great mechanics: 
such men as developed the quarries at Quincy ; 
as built Bunker Hill Monument, and in later 
days have built the Mechanics’ Hall, have 
united Boston with San Francisco, and all 
the Pacific coast by rail, And then, he said, 
the government of Boston passed into the 
hands which hold it now—into the hands of 
the distillers and brewers and retailers of 
liquor. 

So far as the incident or accident of ad. 
ministration goes, this bitter satire is” true 
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and it expresses one detail of the change 
between the Boston of the middle of this 
century and the Boston to which Lowell 
returned in June of 1885. Now, such a 
change affects social order; it affects con- 
versation; in spite of you, it affects literature. 
Thus it affects philanthropy. The Boston 
of 1840 really believed that a visible City of 
God could be established here by the forces 
which it had at command. It was very hard 
in 1885 to make the Boston of that year 
believe any such thing. 

But Lowell was no pessimist. He was 
proud of his home, and I think you would 
not have caught him expressing in public 
any such contrast as I have ventured upon 
in these lines. On the other hand, the letters 
which Mr. Norton has published in his 
charming volume confirm entirely the im- 
pression which Lowell’s old friends received 
from him: that he was glad, so glad, to be 
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at home; that he had much to do in picking 
up his dropped stitches; and that he liked 
nothing better than to renew the old associa- 
tions. It was, so to speak, unfortunate that 
he could not at once return to Elmwood. In 
fact, he did not establish himself there for 
three years. But, on the other hand, at 
Southborough, five-and-twenty miles from 
Boston, where he lived at the home of Mrs. 
Burnett, his daughter, he had a_ beautiful 
country around him, and, what was always a 
pleasure to him, the exploration of new 
scenery. 

I asked a near friend of his if Lowell were 
the least bit wilted after his return. “Wilted ? 
I should say not a bit. Bored? yes; worried, 
a little. But,” he added, as I should do 
myself, “the last talk I had with him, or 
rather listened to, I shall never forget.” 

He spent the winter of 1889 in Boston with 
his dear sister, Mrs. Putnam, from whose 
recollections I was able to 
give the charming account 
which he furnished to us of 
his childhood for the first 
pages of this series. And he 
was, of course, near his old 
friends and kindred: Dr. 
Holmes, John Holmes, all the 
Saturday Club, Dr. Howe, 
Charles Norton—his intimate 
and tender friendship with 
whom was one of the great 
blessings of his life. These 
were all around him. But 
there was no Longfellow, no 
Appleton, no Emerson, no 
Agassiz, no Dana; Story was 
in Europe. 

For occupation, he had 
just as many opportunities 
for public speaking as he 
chose to use. He had to pre- 
pare for the press the uniform 
edition of his works, both in 
prose and in poetry. Itseems 
to me that he was too fastidi- 
ous and rigid in this work. I 
think he left out a good deal 
which ought to have been 
preserved there. And this 
makes it certain that the little 
side-scraps which the news- 
papers preserved, or such as 
linger in some else-forgotten 
magazine, will be regarded 
as among the treasures of 
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collectors. More = a 
than that, many a 
boy and many a 
girl will owe to 
some such scraps 
inspirations which 
will last them 
through life. He 
occasionally pub- 
lished a poem, and 
occasionally deliv 
ered an address or 
lecture. But he 
took better care of 
himself than in the 
old days. There 
was no such crisis 
before the country 
as had engaged 
him then; and, in 
a way, it may be 
said that he en- 
joyed the literary 
leisure which he 
deserved. 

He was, alas! at 
many periods dur- 
ing these six years 
a very sad suffer- 
er from sickness. 
“ Even ‘Monte 
Cristo’ fails to 
entertain me.” 
There is some- 
thing very pathetic 
in the manly way 
in which he alludes 
to such suffering. 
From no_ indul 
gence of his own, 
he was a victim of 
hereditary gout; 
and you find,in the 
letters allusions to 
attacks which kept him in agony, which 
sometimes lasted for six weeks in succession. 
Then the attack would end instantly; and 
then Lowell would write in the strain which 
has been referred to, as if he were a boy 
again, skating on Fresh Pond or tracing up 
Beaver Brook to its sources. 

Simply, he would not annoy his friends by 
talking about his pains. If he could cheer 
them up by writing of his recovery, he would 
do so. 

I remember that on the first visit I made 
him after he was re-established at Elmwood, 
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From a photograph taken in 1891 by Messrs. Pach Brothers, Cambridge, and called by them 
“The Last Portrait of Mr. Lowell.” 


when I congratulated him because he was at 
home again, he said, with a smile still, “ Yes, 
it is very nice to be here; but the old house 
is full of ghosts.” Of course it was. His 
father and mother were no longer living; 
Mrs. Burnett, who was with him there, was 
the only one of his children who had survived; 
and the circle of his brothers and sisters had 
been sadly diminished. He and his brother 
Robert Lowell died in the same year. Still, 
he was here with his own books; he had the 
old college library under his lee, and he had 
old friends close at hand. Once or twice in 
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his letters of those days he goes into some 
review of his own literary endeavor. Cer- 
tainly he had reason to be proud of it. 
Certainly he was not too proud ; and I think 
he did have a feeling of satisfaction that his 
neighbors and his country appreciated the 
motive with which he had worked and the 
real success which he had attained. 

As the great address at Birmingham sums 
up conveniently the political principles which 
governed his life, whether in literature or in 
diplomacy, so the address at the quarter- 
millennium celebration of Harvard College 
at Cambridge may be said to present a sum- 
mary of such theories as he had formed on 
education, and of his hopes and his fears for 
the future of educa- 
tion. There are two 
or three aphorisms 
there which I think will 
be apt to be quoted 
fifty years hence, per- 
haps, as they are not 
quoted to-day. In the 
midst of a hundred 
or more of gentlemen 
who had served with 
him in the college he 
had the courage to use 
the phrase I have al- 
ready cited, “ Harvard 
has as yet developed 
no great educator; for 
we imported Agassiz.” 

On the 30th of April, 
1889, there was a mag- 
nificent festival in the 
city of New York at 
which he spoke. It is 
already forgotten by 
the people of that city and of the country, but 
at the moment it engaged universal attention. 
It was the celebration of the centennial of 
the establishment of the United States as a 
nation; the centennial of the birth of the Con- 
stitution; of the inauguration of Washington. 
It was, of course, the fit occasion for the ex- 
pression of the people’s gratitude for the 
blessings which have followed on the estab- 
lishment of the Federal Constitution. 

For this celebration the most admirable 
arrangements were made in New York by 
the committee which had taken the matter 
in hand. In the evening a banquet was 
served at the Metropolitan Opera-House, and 
many of the most distinguished speakers in 
the country had gladly accepted the invita- 
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tion to be present. Among them Lowell, 
naturally was one. But to those who listened, 
it seemed as if all these great men were in a 
sort awed by the greatness of the occasion. 
His address, perhaps because so carefully 
prepared, was for the purpose no better than 
that of any of the others. They could not help 
it. Every man who spoke was asking himself 
how his speech would read in the year 1989. 
There was no spontaneity ; there was decorum 
and consideration, the determination to think 
wisely, and none of the eloquence which 
“ belongs to the man and the occasion.” For 
hour after hour this patient stream of con- 
siderate commonplace flowed on, till at two 
in the morning the new President of the 
United States made 
the closing speech. 
The expectation of this 
address, and thatalone, 
had held the great au- 
dience together. He 
was probably the only 
man who had not had 
a chance “to make any 
preparation.” Hehad 
gone through the day 
alive with the feeling 
of the day, drinking in 
its inspirations; and 
with such preparation 
as six hours at the din- 
ner-table would give 
him, he rose to say 
what the day had 
taught him. Hemade 
one of the most mag- 
nificent addresses to 
which I have ever lis- 
tened. He led with 
him from height to height an audience jaded 
and tired by the dignity of lawyers, the dex- 
terity of politicians, and the commonplace of 
scholars. In fifteen minutes he had estab- 
lished his own reputation as a great orator 
among the thousand men who were fortunate 
enough to hear him. 

And yet, such is the satire of what we call 
history, that, because the other speeches had 
been written out and could be sent to the 
journals—because even a New York morning 
newspaper has to go to press at some time— 
this absolutely extemporaneous speech of the 
one man who proved himself equal to the 
occasion did not get itself reported in any 
adequate form, and will never go down into 
history. There is, however, no danger that 
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any of the other addresses of that great cere- 
monial will be read at the end of the hundred 
years. 

His cousin says that our Mr. Lowell was 
chiefly occupied by his addresses and other 
prose essays in the first years after his re- 
turn, but that he wrote a few poems. Most 
of these will be found in the « Atlantic.” For 
the Lowell Institute he prepared a course of 
lectures on the old English dramatists, which 
have been published since his death. Of his 
addresses he printed but few, but the ad- 
dress on “The Independent in Politics” 
which he delivered in 1888 before the New 
York Reform Club was printed by that Club. 

Of his Cambridge life after his return to 
Elmwood his cousin writes: “The house 
was haunted by sad memories, but at least 
he was once more among his books. The 
library, which filled the two rooms on the 
ground floor to the left of the front door, had 
been constantly growing, and during his stay 
in Europe he had bought rare works with the 
intention of leaving them to Harvard College. 
Here he would sit when sad or unwell and 
read Calderon, the “Nightingale in the 
Study,” in whom he always found a solace. 
Except for occasional attacks of the gout, 
his life had been singularly free from sick- 
ness; but ne had been at home only a few 
months when he was taken ill, and, after the 
struggle of a strong man to keep up as long 
as possible, he was forced to go to bed. In 
a few days his condition became so serious 
that the physicians feared he would not live ; 
but he rallied, and, although too weak to go 
to England, as he had planned, he appeared 
to be comparatively well. When taken sick, 
he had been preparing a new edition of his 
works, the only full collection 
thathad ever beenmade,and “-; =~ 
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he had the satisfaction of of 
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the people around him. His memory was so 
absolute, his fancy was so free, and his ex- 
perience so wide, that he seemed as much at 
home in one subject as in another. But when 
he had quite his own way among a circle of 
people more or less interested in books or 
literature, the talk was quite sure to drift 
round into some discussion of etymologies, 
of dialect, or of the change of habit which 
comes in as one or two centuries go by. And 
when his curiosity was once excited about a 
word—as I said when I was speaking of his 
talk with Mr. Murray—he would hold on to 
that word as a genealogist holds on to the 
biography of a great-grandmother of whom 
he knows only half the name. Here are one 
or two passages from notes which illustrate 
what I mean: “I used to know some about 
Pennsylvania Dutch, but forget their names.”’ 
“IT wish I could have studied the Western 
lingo more, for it has colored our national 
speech most.” “I think perhaps W. P. Gar- 
rison might put you on the track of something 
about the Southern fazsoZs.” 

“ Pitch into the abuse of ‘ will’ and ‘ shall,’ 
‘would’ and ‘should ;’ when we were boys, 
no New Englander was capable of confound- 
ing them. I am expecting a statute saying 
that a murderer ‘ w7// be hanged by the neck 
tillhe zs dead.” Alastheday! Andagain: 
“« Daddock 1 knew, but never met it alive ; 
dodder, for a tree whose wood is beginning 
to grow pulpy with decay, I have heard, and 
the two words may be cousins. The latter, 
however, I believe to be a modern importa- 
tion.” Murray and the dictionaries confirm 
his quick guess between the relation of one 
of these words to the other. 


We have a fine American proverb, “ Get 
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The revision of his works 
for publication was the last 
literary work he was destined 
to do, and it rounded off fitly 
his career as a man of letters. 
Of these six years perhaps 
his friends remember most 
his conversation. Like other 
great men and good men, he 
did not insist on choosing 
the subject for conversation 
himself, but adapted himself 
to the wishes and notions of 
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the best.” In later years I have tried to 
make some Western Sta‘e adopt it for its 
State seal. I have never seen it in any 
earlier use than in one of Lowell’s pleasant 
letters describing a canoe voyage in Maine; 
and I wrote to him rather late in his life to 
ask him if he were the inventor of the 
phrase. It has been adopted, as the reader 
may be apt to remember, by the authors of 
Webster’s Dictionary, and is a sort of trade- 
mark to their useful volumes. I am sorry to 
say that Lowell himself did not remember 
whether he had picked it up in conversa- 
tion or whether he coined it in its present 
form. For myself, I like to associate it with 
him. 

I find, as I said, I am always reading with 
pleasure his estimate of his own work in the 
close of his life. It seems to me to be free 
from mock modesty on the one hand, as it is 
from vanity on the other. He seems to me 
to be as indifferent about style as I think a 
man ought tabe. Ifa man knows he is well 
dressed, he had better not recall his last con- 
versation with his tailor; he had better go 
and come and do his duty. Other people 
may say about the dress what they choose. 
In Lowell’s self-criticism, if one may call it 
so, you see the same frankness and uncon- 
sciousness, the same freedom from conceit of 
any kind, which you see in those early ex- 
pressions which have been cited as illustra- 
tions of his boyhood and his youth. If he 
had said what he wanted to, he knew he had. 
If he had failed, he knew that. Butit seemed 
to him almost of course that if a man knew 
what he wanted to say he should be able to 
say it. One wishes that this unconsciousness 
of method could work itself into the minds 
of literary men more often and more thor- 
oughly. Let aman eat his dinner and let 
him enjoy it, but do not let the guests discuss 
the difference between the taste of red pep- 
per and of black pepper. It is as true in litera- 
ture as everywhere else that the life is more 
than meat, and the body than raiment, There 
will probably be sophists and verbal critics 
and fencipg-masters and dancing-masters in 
all phases of society. They will certainly give 
much pleasure to each other, and perhaps 
they will give pleasure to the world; but it 
may be doubted whether they will be of much 
use to anybody. I suppose Grant enjoyed a 
dress parade when he saw it well done, but 
when they asked Grant how long it took to 
make a light infantry man, he said, “ About 
half an hour.” Let us remember this as we 
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listen, a little bored, to what people have to 
tell us about style. 

There are some curious discussions as to 
the places and the duties of prose and of 
poetry ; what you had better say in prose, 
what you had better say in verse. But I am 
disposed to think that such discussions with 
him were merely matters of amusement or 
possible speculation. Everybody who is 
really familiar with Lowell’s writing will re- 
member many passages where the prose may 
be said to be the translation of his own 
poetry, or the poetry to be the translation of 
his own prose. And with such training as 
his, with such absolute command of language, 
with his accurate ear and perfect sense of 
rhythm, it would be of course that he should 
“lisp in numbers, for the numbers came.” 

To the very end of his life, his conver- 
sation, and his daily walk indeed, were 
swayed by the extreme tenderness for the 
feelings of others which his sister noticed 
when he was alittle boy. He would not give 
pain if he could help it. He would go so 
much more than half-way in trying to help 
the person who was next him that he would 
permit himself to be bored, really without 
knowing that he was bored. He would over- 
estimate, as good men and great men will. 
the abilities of those with whom he had to do. 
So his geese were sometimes swans, as Mr. 
Emerson’s were, and those of other lovers of 
mankind. 

His letters are never more interesting 
than in these closing years; and, as I 
have suggested, the fun of his conversation 
sparkled as brightly and happily as it ever 
did. Mr. Smalley, in an amusing passage, 
has described his ultra-Americanism in Eng- 
land. A pretty English woman said, “ Mr. 
Hawthorne has insulted us all by saying that 
all English women are fat; but while Mr. 
Lowell is in the room I do not dare say that 
all American women are lean.” When Lowell 
came home he would take pleasure in snub- 
bing the Anglomaniacs who are sometimes 
found in New England, who want to show 
by their pronunciation or the choice of their 
words that they have crossed the ocean. I 
think that every one who is still living, of the 
little dinner-party where he tortured one of 
these younger men, will remember the fun of 
his attacks. This was one of the men whom 
you run against every now and then, who 
thought he must say “ Brummagem ” because 
Englishmen said so a hundred years ago; 
and on this occasion he was taking pains to 
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pronounce the word “clerk” as if it rhymed 
with “ lark ”—*« as she is spoken in England, 
you know!” Lowell just pounced upon him 
as an eagle might pounce on a lark, to ask 
why he did so, why, if it were our fashion to 
pronounce the word “as she is spelled,” we 
might not do so, whether on the whole this 
were not the old pronunciation, and so on, 
and soon. Never was anything more absurd 
than the idea which the Irish sympathizers 
took up, that a residence in London had 
spoiled his fondness for the old idioms and 
the other old home ways. Indeed, I think 
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and affected to have discovered the line of 
genealogy where, a century or two ago, a 
streak of the blood of Abraham came into 
the lines of the Brownings. He was quite 
sure—I am sorry to say I have forgotten 
how—that he had a line of Jewish blood 
himself, a line which he could trace out 
somewhere this side of the times of Ivanhoe. 
Then there was the hereditary descent of his 
mother’s family from the Hebrides, which has 
been referred to. The Spences were of Traill 
origin—his brother Robert carried the Traill 
name. And Lowell liked to think that he 
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his stay in Southborough was specially pleas- 
ant to him because he learned in another 
part of Middlesex County how to renew some 
of.those studies of “ Early America ” which 
he had begun before he knew in Cambridge. 

As one turns over the volume of his letters, 
he finds traces of the fancies which shot 
themselves in a wayward fashion into his 
conversation. One of the fads of his later 
life was the taking up of the notion which 
we generally refer to Lord Beaconsfield, that 
almost everything remarkable in modern life 
may be traced back, later or earlier, to a 
Hebrew origin. He would discourse at 
length on the Hebrew traits in browning, 


had in his make-up something of the element 
which in a Lochiel you would call second- 


sight. Sometimes he alludes to that in his 
letters; he has only to shut his eyes, he says, 
and he can see all the people whom he has 
known, whom he wants to see, and carry 
on his conversation with them. I have 
already said that when I painfully worked 
through the poems of James Russell, our 
James Russell’s great-grandfather, rendering 
that homage to the shade of that poet which 
no one else has rendered for a hundred years, 
I had to remind myself that he, alas! had no 
second-sight, and that he differed from his 
great-grandson precisely in this, that he was 
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not of Norna’s blood and could not work 
Norna’s miracles. 

One of the men of letters whose impressions 
of such a life every one is glad to read writes 
to me of Lowell’s work: ‘Mr. Lowell excelled 
at once in original and critical work, thus 
giving the lie to the sneer that a critic is a 
person who has failed as a creator. Bothas 
a poet and an essayist he revealed himself 
as a genuine cosmopolitan. He had the wis- 
dom of the scholar and the horse sense of 
the man of the world. He was equally at 
home in the splendid realm of the imagina- 
tion and in the prosaic domain of hard facts; 
and it may be said of him, as Macaulay said 
of Bunyan, that he gave to the abstract the 
interest of the concrete. As a satirist and 
humorist he produced in the ‘Biglow Pa- 
pers’ a work which is unique in our litera- 
ture. He was not given to moralizing; his 
was as far as possible from being a dull 
didactic brain; but all to which he put his 
pen was wholesome and in the best sense 
stimulating, free from morbidness and that 
pessimism of 

John P. 
Robinson, he 
who declared that 


They didn’t know everything 
Down in Judee.” 
In one of our Lowell’s letters written to 
England after his return he says that in 
America they had invented a new torture 
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while he was away, in the shape of calling 
upon authors to read their own works aloud 
for the benefit of charities. I am always 
grateful to this form of torture when it brings 
as agreeable compensation, as I remember 
on an occasion when I think we were 
reading for the pleasure of an audience 
which had contributed to the purchase of 
the Longfellow Park at Cambridge. For 
this gave me the pleasure of talking to 
Lowell for the two hours while the “ enter- 
tainment” lasted, as we sat upon the stage in 
the Boston Museum. It is rather a curious 
thing, to a person as little used to a stage as I 
am, to find how wholly the footlights separate 
you, not simply from the personal touch of 
the people in the audience, but from them, 
until it comes to be your turn to address 
them. Even at a public dinner, when you 
sit by some agreeable person, you have not 
exactly the chance for conversation with him 
which you have when both of you are in 
medieval chairs dug out from the property- 
room, and reading is going on quite in front 
of you which you may attend to or not, as 
you both choose. Of course the fortune of 
a charity was made if he were willing to read 
poetry or prose which he had written. 

As the reader remembers, he lectured 
again in Boston in one or two full courses 
to large audiences at the Lowell Institute. 
He did not absolutely refuse calls from dis. 
tant cities, but I think traveling became 
somewhat a burden to him, and after he was 
once in Elmwood the associations of the old 
books and the old life were so pleasant that 
it was more difficult to draw him away from 
home. 

For his summer holiday, however, he could 
run across the ocean and visit his English 
friends in the country, or go back to his 
pleasant Whitby surroundings. Whitby had 
for him a particular charm, and one really 
wishes that he had been in the mood at some 
time to make a monograph on Whitby, so in- 
teresting are some of the references which he 
makes to it in his letters. 

“]T am really at Whitby, whither I have 
been every summer but 1885 for the last six 
years. This will tell you how much | like it. 
A very primitive place it is, and the manners 
and ways of its people much like those of 
New England. The people with whom I 
lodge, but for accent, might be of Ashfield. 
It is a wonderfully picturesque place, with 
the bleaching bones of its Abbey standing 
aloof on the bluff and dominating the country 
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for leagues. Once, they say, the monks were 
lords as far as they could see. The skeleton 
of the Abbey still lords it over the landscape, 
which was certainly one of the richest pos- 
sessions they had, for there never was finer. 
Sea and moor, hill and dale; sea dotted with 
purple sails and white (fancy mixes a little in 
the purple, perhaps); moors flushed with 
heather in blossom, and fields yellow with 
corn, and the dark heaps of trees in every 
valley blabbing the secret of the stream that 
fain would hide to escape being the drudge 
of man.” 

We shall find this “ hiding of the stream” 
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again. 


“ I know not why wind has replaced 
water for grinding; and the 
wheels green with moss and motionless give 
one a sense of repose after toil that to a lazy 


huge water- 


man like me is full of comfort.” “I wish 
you could see the ‘yards,’ steep flights of 
stone steps hurrying down from the west 
cliff and the east, between which the river 
whose name I can never remember crawls 
into the sea.” The river appears to have 
been the Esk river which Lochinvar swam 
where there was no ford. 

A year afterwards he says: “I am rather 
lame to-day, because I walked too much and 
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over very rough paths yesterday. But how 
could I helpit? For I will not give in to old 
age. The clouds were hanging ominously in 
the northwest, and soon it began to rain in 
a haphazard kind of way, as a musician who 
lodges over one lets his fingers idle among 
the keys before he settles down to the serious 
business of torture. So it went on drowsily, 
but with telling effects of damp, till we 
reached Falling Foss, which we saw as a 
sketch in water-colors, and which was very 
pretty. 

“ Thunder-storms loitered about over the 
valley like ’Arries on a Bank Holiday at a 
loss what to do with their leisure, but duck- 
ing us now and then by way of showing their 
good humor. However, there were paren- 
theses of sunshine, and on the whole it was 
very beautiful.” 

Again, the next year, in 1889, he says: “ I 
was received with enthusiasm by the Misses 
Galilee, the landladies; they vow they will 
never let my rooms so long as there is any 
chance of my coming. I like itas much as 
ever. I never weary of the view from my 
window ; the Abbey says to me, ‘ The best 
of us get a little shaky at last, and there get 
to be gaps in our walls.’ And then the 
churchyard adds, ‘ But you have no notion 
what good beds there are at my inn—.’ 
The mill runs no longer, but the stream does, 
down through a leafy gorge in little cascades 
and swirls and quiet pools with skyscapes in 
them, and seems happy in its holiday.” We 
shall come to this “ happy holiday ” again. 

It is to a series of summers spent in this 
charming retirement which he had discovered 
at Whitby that we hear people speak who 
talk of his summers in England as if the 
grand society he had met there had spoiled 
him for America. One cannot read Lowell 
for five minutes without seeing how large his 
life was, and how little he was fettered by 
the commonplace gyves of space or time or 
flesh or sense. He never preaches as Dr. 
Young would do, or Mr. Tupper, or Satan 
Montgomery. But, all the same, he is living 
in the larger life, and so are you if he calls 
you into his company. Writing to Miss 
Norton, he says: 

“T don’t care where the notion of immortal- 
ity came from. . . . It is there, and I mean 
to hold it fast. Suppose we don’t know. 
How much do we know, after all? . . . The 
last time I was ill, I lost all consciousness of 
my flesh. I was dispersed through space in 
some inconceivable fashion and mixed with 
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the Milky Way. ... Yet the very fact that 
I had a confused consciousness all the while 
of the Milky Way as something to be min- 
gled with, proved that I was there as much 
an individual as ever. 

“ There is something in the flesh that is 
superior to the flesh, something that can in 
finer moments abolish matter and pain. And 
it is to this we must cling. . . . 

. I think the evolutionists will have 
to make a fetich of their protoplasm before 
long. Such a mush seems to me a poor sub- 
stitute for the rock of ages, by which I under- 
stand a certain set of higher instincts which 
maovkind have found solid under all weathers.” 

If I am writing for those who have read 
Lowell carefully and loyally, they know that 
he knew that “the human race is the indi- 
vidual of which different men and women are 
separate cells or organs.” They know that 
he knew that “honor, truth, and justice are 
not provincialisms of this little world,” but 
belong to the life and language of the uni- 
verse. They know that he knew that he 
belonged to the universe and was the infinite 
child of the infinite God. He says some- 
times in joke that he hates to go to church. 
I am afraid that most men who could preach 
as we]l as he would say the same thing with 
the chances of the ordinary religious service. 
But he also says, “If Dr. Donne or Jeremy 
Taylor, or even Dr. South, were the preacher, 
perhaps—” 

As it happens, I recollect no expressions 
of his more enthusiastic than those in which 
he described public services of religion. His 
mother had belonged to the Church of Eng- 
land, and his love for the Prayer Book was 
associated with his earliest recollections of 
her. 

For the rest, I am sure I should be most 
sorry to have any one think that a man of 
his large, religious nature, who lived in the 
eternities, could be satisfied with the average 
ecclesiastical function of to-day. 

It was a disappointment to him that his 
health forbade one more visit to his dear 
Whitby, which he had proposed for the 
summer of 1890. On the last day of his last 
visit there, as I suppose, he wrote the beauti- 
ful poem, not so well known as it should be. 
with which I will close this series of reminis 
cences. He wrote it happily and he liked 
it. He calls it « My Brook.” It begins with 
a gay description of the flow and joyous dash 
of young life. As time’ passes on, the lively 
brook is held back by dams sometimes ; it is 
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set to work to feed mankind, or to help men 
somehow ; it is pent in and almost prisoned. 
But not for always. Why should not his 
brook burst its bonds and leap and plash 
and sparkle as happily as when it was born? 

We print this poem because the circum- 
stances of its composition and publication 
prevented its insertion in what are generally 
spoken of as the complete editions edited by 
himself. He says to his daughter, in speak- 
ing of it, “A poem got itself written at 
Whitby which seems to be not altogether 
bad; and this intense activity of the brain 
has the same effect as exercise on my body, 
and somehow braces up the whole machine.” 
It is a pleasure to feel that he read this 
beautiful poem himself with something of the 
satisfaction which every one will find in it. 
And it is impossible that it should not sug- 
gest the conditions of his own closing life. 
‘My Brook” he calls it. And one need not 
run back to the memories of “ Beaver Brook ” 
to fancy the walk or the ride in which some 
mountain brook in the North Riding renewed 
the old Cambridge experiences. The charm- 
ing brook ef his youth, gay and joyous, had 
passed through one and another channel of 
hard work and of close discipline; but, as he 
says, there was no reason why, as he and his 
brook came nearer to the ocean, there should 
not be the same joy and freeJom that there 
was when he and his brook began on life. 

As it happened, just after he had written 
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this charming poem—be'‘ter than that, just 
as he liked it—he received an earnest request 
from that excellent friend of literature, Mr. 
Robert Bonner, asking him to send some- 
thing which he might print. On the impulse 
of the moment Lowell sent this poem. Mr. 
Bonner kept it for illustration. He illus- 
trated it beautifully, and it appeared before 
the world fifteen months after, at Christmas 
of the year 1890, in the New York « Ledger.” 
By the courtesy of Mr. Bonner’s sons, I am 
able to print it all—as the fit close of this 
series. I could not have hoped to give so 
charming a review by the poet of Lowell’s 
own life and his eternal hopes. 


(Copyright, 1890, by Robert Bonner’s Sons.] 


MY 





BROOK 


It was far up the valley we first plighted troth, 
When the hours were so many, the duties so 
few; 
Earth’s burthen weighs wearily now on us both— 
But I’ve not forgotten those dear days ; have 
you? 


Each was first-born of Eden, a morn without 
mate, 
And the bees and the birds and the butterflies 
thought 
*T was the one perfect day ever fashioned by fate, 
Nor dreamed the sweet wonder for us two was 
wrought. 


I loitered beside you the whole summer long, 
I gave you a life from the waste-flow of mine; 

And whether you babbled or crooned me a song, 

I listened and looked till my pulses ran wine, 
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*Twas but shutting my eyes ; I could see, [could 
hear, 
How you danced there, my nautch-girl, ’mid 
flag-root and fern, 
While the flashing tomauns tinkled joyous and 
clear 
On the slim wrists and ankles that flashed in 
their turn. 


Ah, that was so longago! Ages it seems, 
And, now I return sad with life and its lore, 
Will they flee my gray presence, the light-footed 
dreams, 
And Will-o’-Wisp light me his lantern no 
more? 


Where the bee’s hum seemed noisy once, all was 
so still, 
And the hermit-thrush nested secure of her 
lease, 
Now whirr the world’s millstones and clacks the 
world’s mill— 
No fairy-gold passes, the oracles cease! 


The life that I dreamed of was never to be, 
For I with my tribe into bondage was sold ; 
And the sungleams and moongleams, your elf- 
gifts to me, 
The miller transmutes into work-a-day gold. 


What you mint for the miller will soon melt 
away ; 
It is earthy, and earthy good only it buys, 
But the shekels you tost me are safe from decay ; 


They were coined of the sun and the moment 
that flies. 


Break loose from your thralldom! ’Tis only a leap ; 
Your eyes ’tis but shutting, just holding your 
breath; 
Escape to the old days, the days that will keep. 
lf there’s peace in the mill-pond, so is there in 
death. 


l.eap down to me, down to me! Be, as you were, 
My nautch-girl, my singer; again let them 
glance, 
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Your tomauns, the sun’s largess, that wink and 
are there, 
And gone again, still keeping time as you 
dance. 


Make haste, or it may be I wander again ; 
It is I, dear, that call you; Youth beckons with 
me; 
Come back to us both, for, in breaking your chain, 
You set the old summers and fantasies free. 


You are mine and no other’s; with life of my 
life 
I made you a Naiad, that were but a stream ; 
In the moon are brave dreams yet, and chances 
are rife 
For the passion that ventures its all on a 
dream. 


Leapt bravely ! Now down through the meadows 
we'll go 
To the Land of Lost Days, whither all the 
birds wing, 
Where the dials move backward and asphodels 
blow ; 
Come flash your tomauns again, dance again, 
sing! 


Yes, flash them and clash them on ankle and 
wrist, 
For we’re pilgrims to Dreamland, O Daughter 
of Dream! 
There we find again all that we wasted or mist, 
And Fancy—poor fool !—with her bauble’s 
supreme. 


As the Moors in their exile the keys treasured 
still 
Of their castles in Spain, so have I; and no 
fear 
But the doors will fly open, whenever we will, 
To the prime of the Past and the sweet of the 
year. 


And so “ my brook ” passes into the ocean. 


THE END 














Abbé Constantin’s Cassock 


By Miranda 


Translated from the French by H. Twitchell 


on ?—Monsieur, tell little Peter not to 

stammer so with the responses !— 
Jeannie, give Gelynette and Moreau some 
nuts and apples to put in the children’s 
shoes.—£¢ in secula seculorum,” murmured 
the curate earnestly, relapsing into a devo- 
tional mood and attempting to finish his 
breviary, after numerous interruptions on 
account of the preparations required for the 
next day’s celebration. 

But it was in vain that he bent his glasses 
down close to the large book and tried to 
shut his ears; the holiday spirit which per- 
vaded everything could not be shut out; it 
broke through his meditations as rays of sun- 
light pierce the mist hanging over roofs. He 
could not prevent his fatherly heart from 
sharing the innocent pleasure of the flock 
over which he had presided for more than 
thirty years. There was no holiday he pre- 
ferred to Christmas, not even that of the 
glorious resurrection, On thisday the trans- 
ports of his tender piety led him to the very 
gates of heaven, close to the angels. To all, 
even the most miserable, the most unworthy, 
he prayed that the sacred time might leave a 
sweet remembrance. 

This year, for the first time in his life, the 
curate was about to celebrate the holy anni- 
versary with a joy that was not quite perfect, 
a heart that was not quite light. An anxiety 
disturbed his serene benevolence and im- 
peded the waves of his piety. Those come- 
dians, installed in front of the, parsonage, at 
the Hétel du Dauphin, what a trial they were 
to the old priest! During the ten days they 
had been there, Soulaire seemed to have 
been in a fever. Colored posters were dis- 
played at every corner, and before them 
stood knots of people commenting on the 
play of the evening before and the one to be 
presented on the evening to come. The 
streets, usually deserted before nine o’clock, 
were thronged till past midnight. Through- 
out the little town, little was talked of except 
the actors and their respective merits. 

“Ah, monsieur, what an actor that Arté- 
mon is!” the notary’s wife, who set the 
fashion, had dared to say to the pastor him- 
self. “If you were to see him in Rabbi 


J EANNIE, is King Melchoir’s ear glued 


David of Ami Fritz, you would shed tears 
just as I did!” 

Shed tears—for a Jewish priest! The 
worthy curate trembled with horror before 
such unconscious depravity. Then, occa- 
sionally, on turning a corner, he found him- 
self face to face with one of those perverted 
men, enveloped to the ears in the fur collar 
of a shabby ulster, or, worse yet, one of the 
shameless women with fluffy go!den hair, 
whose bursts of rippling laughter floated out 
on the breeze. The pure-minded Abbé’s 
nights were troubled with wakefulness and 
visions in which he saw his loved parishioners 
being dragged down to eternal perdition by 
this crowd of actors and mountebanks. 

In vain, at the tribunal of penitence, he 
had scolded, menaced, supplicated. They 
promised, but they all knew that he would 
have sought for extenuating circumstances 
for Beelzebub himself—so, assured of final 
pardon, they yielded to the temptation to 


hear Pattes des Mouches or Cagnotte. 

The Abbé felt somewhat consoled by the 
fact that he had confessed a great many 
souls that morning, and he felt fairly assured 


of their firm resolutions. His only care now 
was to hasten piously through his breviary. 

“ Rub-a-dub-dub!  Rub-a-dub-dub!” M. 
Lamier started at this sound of a drum under 
his very window. The nasal voice of the 
town-crier could be distinctly heard calling 
out, in exactly the same tone used in com- 
manding the citizens to muzzle their dogs: 

“Hochary Company, at the Soulaire 
Theater to-night, for the first time, the great 
success of Ludovic Halévy, of the Academy, 
the Abbé Constantin. M. Artémon will play 
the rdle of the Abbé; Mlle. Valérie (of the 
Brest Theater) will impersonate Bettina. 
Tickets at the usual price. On account of 
the Christmas festivities the curtain will rise 
at half-past seven !” 

The drum then beat again, and Pére 
Onésime passed on, surrounded by a crowd 
of urchins, while the old priest, overcome by 
so much iniquity, turned over the leaves of 
his breviary with trembling fingers. 

At_this juncture the stage from the neigh- 
boring city drove up on the square, rattling 
over the rough pavement. All the women in 
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the neighborhood at once rushed out like a 
swarm of bees, deafening the driver with 
their chorus of orders. 

“Late as usual, Mathieu! My lobster, 
quick! My muff, Mathieu! Mathieu, Totor’s 
toy horse !” 

Mathieu, whose round face was encircled 
by the ear-laps of his cap, plunged under the 
cover of the stage, which was swelled out like 
a bellows, hunting for boxes and packages. 

‘Give me the Abbé’s new cassock, Ma- 
thieu,” said Jeannie, in an authoritative tone. 

“Mathieu, have you my cassock, too?” 
cried a voice from the hotel window, where 
a man stood with one half of his face covered 
with lather, a napkin around his neck, and a 
razor in his hand. 

The driver dove again under the cover, up- 
setting boxes and barrels in his rummaging, 
and finally appeared with two bundles of 
unequal size. 

“This is for you, Mademoiselle Jeannie; 
and this, Monsieur Artémon, is all that was 
given to me for the Hochary Company.” 

As he spoke, he tossed a long, narrow box 
to the actor, who was leaning out of the hotel 
window. In its aerian flight the cover 
dropped off, and a wig of long yellow hair 


was adroitly caught by Artémon, to the great 
delight of the bystanders. 


“ Bettina’s hair!” exclaimed the excited 
comedian, “ That isn't my cassock. What 
in the devil have you done with it, you 
blockhead ?” 

“Upon my honor, I was given nothing 
else,” replied Mathieu. 

‘“‘ That is an unheard-of proceeding! There 
must be some mistake! Mademoiselle! Ma- 
demoiselle!’ he shouted to Jeannie, who was 
walking majestically away; “are you sure 
that cassock is for you?” 

‘“ Sacripant/” murmured the haughty 
housekeeper, hastening her footsteps to es- 
cape from these apostrophes which seemed 
like irreverent jests. 

M. Artémon went down the staircase four 
steps at a time, and burst into the room 
where the rest of the troupe were sitting. 

“Friends!” he exclaimed, as tragically 
breathless as Théraméne, ‘‘a disaster! We 
shall have to change our programme or not 
open the house—I cannot play Abbé Con- 
stantin to-night !” 

Mile. Valérie dropped the white gown she 
was patching under the arm. M. Hochary 
manifested his surprise by a convolution of 
the long, surprisingly thin limbs by means 
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of which, both on and off the stage, he was 
accustomed to express his emotions. 

«“ Artémon,” he said, in a hollow tone, 
‘‘what does thismean? Think of the money 
to reimburse; of the expenses of the pro- 
gramme and posters. You know very well 
we are at the end of theroll. Don’t act your 
Mile. Mars!” 

“ But I have no cassock !”’ blurted out the 
unfortunate Artémon, dropping both his 
arms in sheer helplessness. 

All exchanged glances of dire consterna- 
tion. 

‘“‘ Couldn’t we improvise one out of a black 
dress or one of the ladies’ cloaks?” ventured 
M. Hochary. 

“The ladies are too short and too slen- 
der,” groaned Artémon, who was possessed 
of an imposing corpulence. 

The situation was indeed a critical one for 
the poor artists, who, burdened with debts 
and bankrupted by a dishonest manager, were 
touring in company until each one could find 
a lucrative engagement. More than once 
already, by dint of coolness and assurance, 
they had extricated themselves from dilem- 
mas caused by poverty of scenery and other 
stage accessories. This time, however, the 
obstacle appeared insurmountable. 

“And not a single judge in this cursed 
hole!’ grumbled Hochary in the rage of 
despair. 

All at once Artémon struck his forehead 
violently, which act denoted the passage of 
a genial inspiration. 

“ Ah, friends!” he exclaimed in broken 
tones. ‘A senseless hope! But I shall at- 
tempt it! It is our only chance for salva- 
tion !” 

Then in a few words he explained his 
plans. Followed by the good wishes of the 
whole company, he went back and finished 
his shaving, after which he donned his 
biackest coat and set out for the priest's 
house. 

Fortunately for the actor, the Cerberus-like 
Jeannie was absent putting the finishing 
touches to the decoration of the church; a 
choir-boy innocently opened the door of the 
presbytery, and ushered the visitor into the 
apartment where the priest was persistently 
trying to finish his breviary. At the appari- 
tion, M. Lamier stood as stiffly erect as the 
statue which ornamented the mantel. His 
benevolent face, usually so smiling, reddened 
to the roots of his hair, which was as fluffy 
and light as a swan’s plumage, and instinct: 
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ively he pressed his book to his breast as if 
it were a protecting shield. 

Meanwhile the disciple of Satan bowed 
deferentially. 

“ Monsieur,” he began, in the subdued 
tone suited to an exordium, “the object of 
my visit may appear singular to you. I even 
fear it may shock you. And yet, it is to 
your well-known charity that I wish to ap- 
peal, in the interest of ten poor creatures 
who are awaiting the result of my visit with 
devouring impatience.” 

Impressed in spite of himself by this re- 
serve, under which emotion was concealed 
with dignity, the priest, who could not yet find 
his voice, motioned his visitor to a chair and 
sat down opposite him. 

“ Defrauded by a dishonest manager who 
left us without paying us a cent,” continued 
Artémon, arranging his long coat-tails, « we 
are now traveling from village to village 
after the example of our famous ancestor 
Moliére, exhibiting to the rural population 
the beauties of modern plays. But we are 
far from rolling in the Pactolus, and the two 
legendary ends obstinately refuse to meet. 
This evening’s performance promised to be 
a fruitful one, but through a stupid stage- 
driver’s carelessness everything is spoiled. 
We shall be obliged to use all the money we 
have to meet expenses already advanced, 
and we shall be stranded, unless you deign 
to come to our rescue. You only, monsieur, 
can save us from ruin.” 

Charmed by this skillfully modulated voice, 
M. Lamier studied the smooth face opposite 
him, astonished at finding in it neither cyni- 
cism nor vulgarity, but instead simplicity 
mingled with refinement. At the last words, 
the old priest decided that financial assistance 
was what was asked for, and his hand wan- 
dered towards his pocket. 

Artémon stopped him with a gesture. 

“No, monsieur, we do not ask for alms. 
Only lend me your cassock !” 

“‘ My cassock !” stammered M. Lamier in 
bewilderment. “My cassock !” 

“ The oldest, most worn-out one you pos- 
sess !” Artémon hastened to explain. “I am 
to play Abbé Constantin to-night, and his ap- 
pearance must be conformable to his pious 
character and his sacerdotal dignity.” 

M. Lamier bounded from his chair. 

“You surely do not desire to profane a 
robe used in the holy office!” he gasped, 
choked with surprise, but repressing his in- 
dignation, fearing to give himself up to anger 
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on such a day, “Jand make me an accomplice 
in these—blamable amusements! Your igno- 
rance of the holy things of religion is cer- 
tainly your excuse.” 

« Pardon me, monsieur,” replied the actor, 
slightly disconcerted, but resolved to struggle, 
cost what it might. “It will not be the first 
time that religion has lent its aid to dramatic 
art. Remember the mysteries celebrated in 
the cathedrals in the Middle Ages. 1 was 
educated in a small seminary, and it was there 
that my vocation first came to me, from play- 
ing Athalie at the superior’s celebration.” 

Without yet disarming, M. Lamier sur- 
veyed the actor with a growing considera- 
tion. If this unfortunate man had followed 
the wrong path, his point of departure had 
at least been good. His heart ought not to 
be perverted to the very core, and perhaps 
he could be made to realize the sinfulness of 
his conduct. 

“ But how can you think of playing on 
Christmas Eve?” he asked, sternly. 

“Alas!” replied Artémon, modestly, “we 
must eat on this night as well as others.” 

M. Lamier’s benevolent heart was touched 
by this pathetic reply. The poor fellow! 
The kind priest felt a poignant sorrow at 
being compelled to refuse him anything. 

“At least,” he groaned, pitiable in his 
enforced rigor, looking plaintively at Artémon, 
“could you not have chosen another play— 
rather than exhibit a servant of God to sac- 
rilegious eyes, and distract souls prepared 
for worship ?” 

“Is not ‘Abbé Constantin’ an edifying 
play?” exclaimed Artémon, taking fresh 
courage since the mildness of the priest’s 
voice softened the severity of his reproaches. 
“Your parishioners are sure of preserving 
their pious attitude; much more so than if 
they had remained at home. Many of them, 
you know, would have made a tour of the 
saloons during the evening, while we will 
send them to you affected by the unction, 
the benignity, of the worthy abbé, who can- 
not but recall to them the holy man who has 
administered to them for so many years, and 
whom I have been studying for the last 
quarter of an hour.” 

“Oh, Satan, Satan!” thought M. Lamier, 
frightened, lowering his eyes, “ am I going to 
sin through vanity now?” 

As he coughed twice to get time to clear his 
bewildered mind,Artémon said, confidentially : 

“Have you ever been to a theater, mon- 
sieur ?” 
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“1? Why, certainly not,” stammered the 
Abbé, startled at such a supposition. 

“That is why you have such an unfavor- 
able opinion of it. The theater is a school 
of morality which seconds that of the pulpit. 
Our dramas aré sermons put into practice. 
There is nota play in which virtue is not 
praised, vice crushed, hypocrisy punished. 
The most ignorant spectator goes away ca- 
pable—if only for a moment—of actions as 
chivalrous as those of the hero he has just 
applauded. Ah! a noble work is that of 
the comedian who knows how to appre- 
ciate it!” 

“What a pity this Artémon is not a 
preacher !” thought M. Lamier, fascinated. 
‘That broad, smooth face, those Dominican 
cheeks, would be wonderfully effective in the 
setting of a pulpit, aided by such insinuating 
manners and such free gestures.” 

“ And how many worthy people you will 
find in our ranks!” continued Artémon, 
entirely carried away by his enthusiasm. 
“ United families, good mothers, and useful 
citizens abound in our companies.” 

Then he cited examples: Mlle. Valérie, 


the support of her parents; M. and Mme. 
Hochary, perfect models of conjugal affec- 


tion; and all with their heart in their hands, 
never refusing to do akindness to a comrade, 
or lend their support to any good work. 

This said, discouraged by the priest's 
silence, he rose, brushing his hat with a mel- 
ancholy energy. 

“Well,” he sighed, ‘we alone shall have a 
sad Christmas, while every one else is rejoic- 
ing. I beg your pardon, monsieur, for having 
intruded upon your time.” He then started 
towards the door. 

The old priest seemed to rouse from a pro- 
found reverie. The convincing eloquence of 
the comedian had disturbed him, but he dis- 
trusted his own judgment; it would be so 
easy for him to fall into error, knowing the 
world and its snares soimperfectly. Perhaps 
Artémon had spoken truly—he wanted to 
think so !—but, in spite of the candor of his 
nature, the good Abbé remembered the vel- 
vety dark eyes he had noticed between fluffy 
golden locks and the fur of a boa. Words 
of censure burned on his lips, when his eyes 
fell upon a colored print in the breviary he 
had been mechanically fumbling. It repre- 
sented the Samaritan woman listening to the 
Saviour, seated near the well; and, as if 
struck by a heavenly warning, he bowed 
humbly before Him who found pardon for 
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all sinners, consolation for all misery. Could 
he be more inflexible than his Master ? 

He hastened after the actor, and grasped 
his arm. 

‘“‘ Jeannie,” he cried out, in the exaltation 
of triumphant charity, “bring me my new 
cassock.” 

‘Ah, monsieur,” was all the poor actor 
could say, stupefied by this unexpected success. 

When Jeannie came in with the cassock 
folded over her arm, her master chided her 
for her slowness. 

“Now bring my shoes with the silver 
buckles. Quick! andahat! You will need 
a hat.” 

“ What! are you going to lend your clothes 
for the play? Your new cassock, too, that 
you were going to wear at the midnight mass.” 

“ Really, I do not ask so much,” protested 
Artémon, as the priest piled the articles into 
his arms. ‘“ An old cassock would answer— 
do not rob yourself, I beg of you !” 

“An old one!” cried M. Lamier, in the 
thirst for sacrifice. ‘No one will see mine 
under my surplice, while yours will have to 
confront the footlights /” he added, victori- 
ously. “If the patches should show, it 
would be too bad. Abbé Constantin must 
not excite derision.” 

“‘ How can we ever thank you !” replied the 
actor, his eyes filled with tears. 

«My dear child,” said the priest, hesitat- 
ingly, as if fearing to appear to ask payment 
for his kindness, “get through quickly—as 
quickly as possible—and afterwards come to 
the midnight mass. The good Lord will be 
satisfied, and I shall be, too.” 

That night, thrilling with emotion, Arté- 
mon surpassed himself. As he had promised, 
he edified his spectators, and they decided 
that the Abbé Constantin resembled their 
priest like a brother. In this manner the 
play softened the hardest hearts and pre- 
pared them for the religious impressions of 
the Christmas celebration. Grace takes a 
thousand paths between heaven and earth. 

When, from the brilliantly illuminated altar, 
the good priest stretched out his arms lovingly 
over the prostrate throng, he trembled with 
pleasure at seeing, in the back of the church, 
among the common people, a group of men 
and women with tired faces, who respectfully 
bent their heads during the benediction. 
Whatever their past had been or their future 
was to be, for an hour a light from above 
penetrated their hearts and led them back to 
the happiest remembrances of their childhood. 
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NOTE TO CORRESPONDENTS.—/?¢ is seldom possible 
to answer any inquiry in the next issue after its receipt. 
Those who find expected answers late in coming will, 
we hope, bear in mind the impediments arising from 
the constant pressure of many subjects upon our lim- 
wed space. Communications should always bear the 
writer's name and address. 

1. Kindly state the most generally accepted 
interpretation of the creation of Adam and Eve. 
2. What was the creation? Was it material, or the 
endowment with superior intellectuality ? 3. How 
may the Biblical account be interpreted to stu- 
dents of fourteen years of age, that they may see 
in it no contradiction of evolution in its present 
accepted sense ? W. W.5. 

1. The story in Genesis ii., acknowledged 
to be from another hand than Genesis i., is 
generally regarded by scholars as a religious 
legend, not as history, and as rewritten in 
the interest of monotheism from the ancient 
legends of Mesopotamia. 2. “Creation ” is 
the word by which we denote the production 
of a new kind of being. As regards man, it 
includes all the characteristics, material or 
mental, which specifically distinguish him from 
the next lower kinds. 3. It is in vain to try 


to harmonize it with scientific teaching. 


Children should be taught to emphasize the 
truth in the story, that our life is from God, 
and that other points in the story show what 
the ancients thought about the way in which 
it came from God; also that, while they did 
not know anything about this, it is still a 
mystery to us. 


In your issue of October 8, “A. L. P.” asked 
in reference to divine providence. 1. Please tell 
us if you think that those who never think of 
asking for God’s blessing nor are grateful toward 
him, but call it “luck and chance,’’ receive as 
many blessings as those who ask for special 
providence, look for them, and are thankful 
to the Giver of all good. Christ said ‘“ Ask.” 
2. Can God overrule present seeming evil to be- 
come a good in the end? Will not faith and trust 
help bring the good results ? 

A CONSTANT READER. 

1, Certainly not. But “those who ask for 
special providence” are answered by opening 
their minds to a better recognition of that 
universal providence in view of which the 
poet wrote: 

In each event of life how clear 
Thy ruling hand I see! 
2. Assuredly: the Scripture tells us that the 
wrath of man is made to praise God, and its 
excesses restrained by him. (Psalm Ixxvi., 10. 


What works in English would you suggest on 
the study of Jeremiah besides the Expositor’s 


Bible and Cheyne in “ Men of the Bible ” series ? 
Has Cornill written anything on Jeremiah which 
has been translated ? J. M. M. 

See Professors Sanders and Kent's 
sages of the Earlier Prophets,” containing 
Jeremiah's prophecies chronologically ar- 
ranged and paraphrased in modern style 
(Wattles, Philadelphia, $1). Professor Cor- 
nill’s sketches of the Prophets have been 
translated and are published by the Open 
Court Com} any, Chicago. 


‘: Mes- 


Please give names and prices of best works on 
Explorations and Discoveries in Egypt, Syria, 
Babylon, and also the best and most recent books 
on bible chronology as modified by the later dis- 
coveries. C. i. 

Hastings’s “ New Dictionary of the Bible,” 
of which the first volume is now out, covers 
these subjects very well and gives full ref- 
erences to special works (Scribners, New 
York, $4). See also Professor McCurdy’s 
work, “History, Prophecy, and the Monu- 
ments’? (Macmillan, New York, 2 volumes, 
$3 each). 


Dr. James Freeman Clarke told of a dissolute 
German nobleman who dreamed that he saw a 
figure who said sadly to him, “ After Four!” at 
the same time pointing to a dial where the hands 
marked the hour of four. He thought it meant 
that he should die in four days, and made what 
preparation he could. But he did not die in four 
days, or weeks, or months. His preparation for 
death thus begun led to permanent reformation, 
and at the end of four years he was chosen 
Emperor of Germany, becoming one of the best 
ever elected. Kindly let me know to what Em- 
peror reference is made in the above legend. 

: W. M. B. 

Referred to our readers. 


1. Is it the accepted and modern view of “ The 
Revelation of St. John the Divine” that it is a 
pictorial unfolding of the spiritual conflict be- 
tween right and wrong, between Christ and the 
devil, in which we are given repeated assurances 
of the final and complete victory of our Lord? 
What other explanation is there? 2. Does it 
teach the personality of the devil ? 

A. L. S. 


1. This book is still a battle-ground of 
critics and interpreters, but your statement 
fairly includes the truth common to them all. 
2. It assumes it. 


“M. E. 1D.” will find the song, “O Come Away 
from Busy Care,” etc., in “The True Juvenile 
Song Book,” by A. N. Johnson, published by the 
John Church Company, Cincinnati, O. 

Fr. A.J. 
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Why Cats Wash After Eating 
By Eva J. Beede 
You may have noticed, little friends, 
That cats don’t wash their faces 
Before they eat, as children do, 
In all good Christian places. 


Well, years ago, a famous cat, 
The pangs of hunger feeling, 

Had chanced to catch a fine young mouse, 
Who said, as he ceased squealing, 


“ All genteel folks their faces wash 
Before they think of eating !” 

And, wishing to be thought well-bred, 
Puss heeded his entreating. 


But when she raised her paw to wash, 
Chance for escape affording, 

The sly young mouse said his good-by, 
Without respect to wording. 


A feline council met that day, 
And passed, in solemn meeting, 
A law forbidding any cat 
To wash till after eating. 


The Palace of Gold 
By Etta C. Ide 

In a great swinging palace of gold, far up 
in the blue sky, a long way from the earth, 
lives a band of fairies. Such a wonderful 
place it is, with the walls, the floors, all of a 
shimmering gold, set in topaz, opals, dia- 
monds—all the jewels that have a gleam of 
gold in their depths. Even the little fairies 
that go dancing about through the halls are 
clothed in dazzling gold, with flashing wings 
of rainbow hues, And if you listen very 
closely you will hear soft, sweet music, for 
so happy are these little fairies and so sweet 
their voices that the whole palace seems 
constantly filled with music. One great room 
of this palace is the court-room of their 
King, and here they all gather each night to 
receive instructions; for they are not useless 
little fairies that go dancing about in the 
moonlight, but each day they are sent on a 
mission to the earth, and each night return 
to this palace of gold to tell the beautiful 
King the story of their work. 

Long before any of you children are out of 
dreamland, the King summons them all be- 
fore his throne, and, in a voice wondrously 
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soft and tender, he tells them of their mission 
to the far-off earth, to which he is sending 
them, and of the good each one must do ere 
night falls. Then he lifts his scepter and 
out of the doors and windows in golden 
streams float the sunbeam fairies to the 
sleeping world. 

They sweep over the sea, and the waters 
grow bright and sparkling ; they fill the sails 
of the floating ships with a golden glow, and 
then stream landward. They touch the folded 
wings of the birds, who wake and greet them 
with a flood of song. They creep into the 
hearts of the roses, which unfold their petals 
and send forth their sweetest fragrance. They 
brush the sparkling dew from the grass, and 
kiss into life the butterflies, who unfold the 
beauties of their sainted wings; and the tiny 
streams ripple with laughter, as the fairies 
plunge into their clear depths. 

Ah! what a happy time it is for the fairies, 
this touching into song and life the flowers, 
the birds, the streams! They dart here and 
there, their golden wings flashing light over 
the mountain-tops, down into the valleys. 
then into the dense woodland, where they 
drive away the shadows. 

When they have wakened all nature, as the 
glow and light, the humming and singing, 
about them indicate, they know their serious 
work begins, and each remembers what she 
has to do for the beautiful King ’way off in 
the palace of gold. 

To weary, aching hearts they whisper sweet 
messages of comfort, till the clouds of care 
and trouble melt away, and the world seems 
suddenly filled with joy and gladness. 

All feel the magic touch of these sunbeam 
fairies, from the little child whose happy 
upturned face welcomes their golden coming, 
to the one with soft white hair and trembling 
steps. The shepherd-boy wakens at the 
rustle of their wings, and drowsily takes his 
staff for the steep climb up the mountain to 
the plateau where feeds his flock. But the 
fairies go dancing before him, till the path 
grows easy and he breaks into a song which 
the mountains catch and toss from peak to 
peak. 

Wherever they go they carry joy, hope, 
comfort with them, from the great castle on 
the hill down to the lowly cottage; for not 











once do they forget whose messengers they 
are; and only when the day has grown old do 
they feel that they have fulfilled their mission, 
and are ready to return to the beautiful King. 

How that great mass of dark cloud in the 
west grows softer and lovelier, as the fairies 
gather from far and near! They are coming 
in great numbers now, for it is growing late. 
and the flash and sparkle of their wings make 
a wonderful golden glow in the western sky. 

At last they look over the world, which is 
slowly sinking into gloom and shadow, and 
they know all the fairies are ready for their 
flight to the swinging palace; so away they 
go, leaving only a faint golden gleam which 
wavers and at last dis- 
appears. Then the bird 
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the giant. “Iam so hungry,” he muttered, 
“ I must get something to eat,” and he grew 
bolder and went still nearer the giant, who 
was absorbed in something lying before him. 

The intruder looked sharply about him. 
“ Nota thing that I can eat, and I do not 
know how I can stand it!” and the pygmy 
a.most cried; in fact, he made a sound that 
caused the giant to look up and gaze round 
him searchingly. “I guess not,” he growled, 
in a voice that froze the poor pygmy so that he 
could not move, or thought he could not, until 
he saw a figure crouching low on the ground 
stealing toward him. Move! The pygmy 


jumped, caught his claws into something up 





quietly seeks his nest, 
the flowers close their 
petals, the lullabies are 
sung to the tired little 
ones, and the world is 
asleep. 


When Baby Reads 
By Ella Beecher-Gittings 
When baby reads, no 
mouse must stir, 

No cricket chirp nor 
kitten purr; 

The very wind must 
softer blow 

Lest it confuse his 
thought, you know, 

When baby reads. 








A Giant, a Pygmy, and 
a Journey 

The pygmy sat peer- 
ing out into the bright- 
lighted room through 
avery small hole. There 
was no question that he was nervous; he 
started at every sound, ran back into the 
darkest corner several times, and, when he 
left it, moved very cautiously. The light in 
the room grew dimmer, and the pygmy bolder. 
At last it was quite dark except at one place, 
where a giant with great glasses sat staring 
at something on a desk. 

“What in the world?” questioned the 
pygmy as he pushed hiniself through the 
small opening. Suddenly he drew back. * If 
I were only sure!” and he again pushed him- 
self through and peered anxiously around. 
And then he seated himself to watch the 
giant, who apparently knew nothing of his 
presence. Slowly the intruder moved nearer 































































‘““WHEN BABY READS ” 


which he could climb, scrambled, scratched 
higher and higher, fell into a hole as black 
as night on top of a bun. The mouse had 
found something to eat. He ate it, but, 
thankless wretch! he gnawed a hole in the 
pocket of the giant’s coat and fell into a 
deeper hole that gave him a great deal of 
space in which torun. At last the giant was 
ready to gohome. He put on his coat and went 
down his castle stairs into the hurrying crowd 
of giants on the streets. Something moved up 
his back ; he tried to reach it and could not. 
He shivered and shook, but he could not put 
his hand on the moving thing between his 
shoulders. He hurried faster and faster, so 
that other giants looked at him, At last he 
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reached the door of another castle, and hurried 
upstairs, saying, “Mother, mother, quick !” 
A gentle lady came at the call, put her hand 
on the giant’s back, exclaimed, “ Take it off!” 
and the giant took off his coat. There was 
great shaking and beating. A_half-dazed 
mouse jumped out of the hole which was in 
the pocket and ran through the hall. A week 
later Bridget exclaimed, as she took out a 
raisin-cake, ‘‘ There’s a mouse in this house. 
Look at this,’’ and her face was red with in- 
dignation. 

A roly-poly mouse behind the big tin bread- 
box shook with laughter. 


A Runaway Fox 

He lived with the other animals in the 
Central Park menagerie, this beautiful silver- 
tailed fox, but he was not happy shut up in 
a cage; he wanted to get out and roam about 
under the trees that were all about the build- 
ings in which the cage was placed. No one 
knows how it happened, but he got out of his 
cage and could not be found. A week after 
he disappeared a policeman saw a strange 
object under a clump of bushes. He looked ; 
could it be possible ?—a fox asleep in broad 
daylight! He hurried off to the menagerie 
building and told the men in charge. They 
laughed at the policeman—a fox asleep in the 
daytime! The policeman insisted that he 
was right, and persuaded the keepers to go 
with him. Sure enough, Mr. Silver-Tail Fox 
was caught napping. 


The Out-of-Door Wonders 

There is a sloth in the London Zoo that 
looks like a lichen on a log or branch of a 
tree. Naturalists say this is an imitation of 
nature to protect it from its enemy the jaguar. 
Have you not noticed worms that are so ex- 
actly the color of a leaf that you would pass 
and repass it several times before you would 
discover it, and perhaps you would never 
have discovered it if ithad not moved? The 
coat of the deer is sometimes the color of the 
foliage through which it is passing. Trout 
will hide in holes under trees or in banks 
that are just their own color. Unless they 
move, you cannot see them. 

It is this that makes woods and streams so 
intensely interesting when one has learned 
how to use his eyes. You know we have to 
learn how to see pictures, how to listen to 
music, and we have to learn how to see out- 
of-doors. Artists see far more than untrained 
people, and the man who is a naturalist is the 
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man who has learned to see things rightly 
out-of-doors. 

The long winter days are coming. To 
those who can go into the country, or who 
live in the country, there are beautiful, won- 
derful things occurring all the time, if their 
eyes are opened to see them, in the great out- 
of-doors. The children who go to school in 
these days have books which tell them how 
to see the world of insects, flowers, fishes, 
animals, trees, ferns, rocks, and stones. All 
these cold months these books will be helping 
to train the eyes, so that when the spring and 
summer and autumn come, the little children 
will be able to see the wonderful lives of 
the out-of-door people in their queer clothes 
of feathers, furs, scales, hair, and hide. No 
theater ever presented such wonders, and no 
circus ever had more wonder people in its 
ring, than can be found in meadow, hollow, 
mountain, and brook by any boy or girl who 
has his or her eyes really open to see. To 
depend on the book is a mistake. The 
book is the guide to these wonders that 
any one can discover who really wants to 
see them. 


Away to the North Land 

We have become so accustomed to the 
daily newspaper with dispatches giving all 
news of the world each morning that we have 
ceased to think of it as wonderful. 

Perhaps you remember that some whalers 
were imprisoned in the northern seas last 
fall, and that there was much anxiety about 
them lest they should starve for want of food. 
The Government sent a vessel north with 
supplies and instructions to find the whalers 
and give them food and all the assistance they 
needed. The vessel went as far as it could 
until the ice stopped it, and then the men and 
officers went in sleds further north until the 
whalers were found and plenty of food had 
been supplied them, and they began the return 
journey. The rescuing party, when it returned 
where there were newspapers, were surprised 
to find that war had broken out between this 
country and Spain. 

They knew nothing of what had occurred, 
having left the last place at which they could 
hope to get news in November, and received 
their first news on their return July fifteenth, 
when the last battles of the Cuban war had 
been fought and won. 

You may be sure that newspapers were 
highly prized by these men, who loved and 
served their country. 
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aim to be in any sense inclusive, of the books of the season which are likely to 


R aves of The Outlook will be interested in a rapid survey, which does not 


be of interest to them either by reason of their subject-matter or their workman- 


ship. 


The books of the season, with few exceptions, have been reviewed from week to 


week in these columns as received ; these brief notes do not aim, therefore, to comment on 
the entire output of the publishers, but to recall in rapid survey representative volumes. 


FICTION 

The foremost place among American novels 
of the season must be given to Mr. Thomas 
Nelson Page’s “ Red Rock: A Chronicle of 
Reconstruction.” This is Mr. Page’s first 
long story, and its appearance has been 
awaited with a great deal of interest and no 
small anxiety by those who haye appreci- 
ated and valued the reality and charm of his 
work as a writer of short stories; for the 
transition from the short story to the long 
story, even by the practiced writer, is not 
always successfully made. The reading of 
“ Red Rock” in its complete form happily 
removes all doubts about Mr. Page’s ability 
to paint on a large canvas. The story has 
scme of his best qualities; that is to say, those 
fundamental human qualities—humor, pa- 
thos, passion, and dramatic feeling—which 
must go to the making of all enduring fiction. 
It is a serious piece of work, seriously con- 
ceived and seriously executed, by a man who 
takes his art conscientiously, without, how- 
ever, a touch of se f-consciousness, save per- 
haps in the introduction—which might better 
have been omitted, for in it Mr. Page strikes 
a distinctly hollow note. It is in the manner 
of Thackeray, but there is just a trifle of 
assertion about it which jars the taste of 
those who know how sure Mr. Page’s instinct 
usually is. The story deals with the tragical 
period in the history of Virginia which fol- 
lowed immediately upon the close of the war, 
and throws, for discerning readers, no small 
light on the present situation in North Caro- 
lina, Itis a picture of a society in which 
power has been taken from the hands of 
the governing classes in the community and 
placed in the hands of those who have here- 
tofore been slaves. It involves, therefore, an 
absolute destruction of an old order and the 
subversion of an old system. Northern 
readers will make here and there notes of 
protest as they read; but if they know any- 
thing at first hand of the situation with which 
Mr. Page is dealing, they will not deny his 
candor, and, on the whole, his dispassionate- 





ness. He sees the problem on many sides, 
and, although his feeling for one side is never 
concealed, he is too thorough an artist and 
too conscientious a man not to shade his 
picture and to give facts an essentially true 
perspective. In one or two instances one 
feels that the carpetbagger has been a trifle 
overdrawn; on the other hand, if one happens 
to have known some types of carpetbaggers 
with which the South is familiar, he will 
feel that it could not have been overdrawn. 
The story would have gained by reducing its 
proportions. This does not mean that it is 
diffuse; on the contrary, it is singularly com- 
pact. It errs on the side of presenting too 
much material; and it must be added that 
something of Mr. Page’s charm of style 
seems to have been lost in this long story. 
But when one has finished it, he finds in 
his mind a living community of acting, 
breathing, and vital men and women; and- 
that is saying that “ Red Rock ” is the work 
of a man of genuine artistic power. It is 
a contribution to our literature because it is 
real; because it deals with a very dramatic 
period in American history ; because it intro- 
duces, not the sublimation of the psycholog- 
ical method, but the free play of elemental 
human motives and passions. (Scribner.) 
The reader finds himself stillin Virginia in 
Miss Johnston’s “ Prisoners of Hope ’’—a de- 
lightful story of the early colonial period in 
the Old Dominion ; a graphic picture of social 
conditions which have now utterly passed 
away. If this is a first story, it is very suc- 
cessful, and it gives promise of genuine worth 
in the future. (Houghton, Mifflin & Co.) 
Mr. Arlo Bates’s “ The Puritans” brings the 
reader into av entirely different atmosphere— 
the end-of-the-century atmosphere in Boston, 
or rather in acertain set of Boston society ; 
for it must not be supposed that all Boston 
is consumed by the devastation of fruitless 
intellectual curiosity. Mr. Bates has given 
us a study of one of the reactions from Puri- 
tanism; a study of genuine interest and of 
no small psychological value. As a work of 
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art the novel cannot be regarded as perfectly 
successful; it does not convey the sense of 
reality which “ Red Rock” gives the reader ; 
butit is clever, ingenious, full of bright conver- 
sation, and distinctly entertaining. (Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co.) 

Mr. Watts-Dunton has long been known 
as one of the best critical writers on the 
London “ Athenzum,” and as the intimate 
friend of many of the foremost men of letters 
and artists in England for the last twenty 
years. He lived with Rossetti, and he now 
lives with Swinburne. His story “ Aylwin” 
betrays the atmosphere in which he has lived. 
It is far out of the range of the commercial 
age and spirit; it belorgs almost in the realm 
of pure imagination; it will select its readers, 
but those who find it will be refreshed by 
contact with nature, by insight into human 
life, and by literary and artistic beauty of 
many kinds. It is an intensely dramatic 
story, with a very unusual and tragic motive, 
which happily works itself out without exact- 
ing the last penalty of tragedy. The story 
is not without defects of construction, but 
presents elements of the very highest interest 
andcharm. Itis a book to read and re-read: 
issued in a flood of books, but instantly find- 
ing a place ofits own. (Dodd, Mead & Co.) 

Mr. Gilbert Parker is always brilliant, 
though not always consistently brilliant. 
His latest story, “ The Battle of the Strong,” 
is not so well put together as “ The Seats of 
the Mighty,” but it has the same dash, and it 
is touched here and there with great beauty 
of imagination. The scene is laid at the 
close of the last century in the Island of 
Jersey and on the adjacent seas. It is essen- 
tially a story of adventure—the story of an 
exquisite young girl, secretly married to an 
ardent but volatile young English naval offi- 
cer, who is captured and taken to France, 
and in a moment of sudden and overwhelm- 
ing temptation forgets his wife. In the 
meantime the wife is bearing at home the 
reproach of motherhood without marriage. 
The novel is full of striking passages. 
(Houghton, Mifflin & Co.) 

In the first of the two short stories in 
«“ The Two Magics” Mr. Henry James deals 
with a motive which exactly fits his psycho- 
logical method, and tells a ghost story of 
intense psychological interest with exquisite 
literary skill, One may dislike very much 
the material with which Mr. James deals 
in his story, but one cannot but enjoy the 
consummate artistic instinct which guided 
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him through its delicate and subtle phases. 
It is a modern reading of the possession of 
living people by evil spirits. (Macmillan.) 
Mrs. Peattie’s little volume, “The Shape 
of Fear,” deals with ghostly visitors and 
the extra-human aspect of things in a much 
lighter spirit. These little sketches are 
very uneven, but they show in some in- 
stances very promising directness and sim- 
plicity of touch. (Macmillan.) 

Of Mr. Maurice Thompson’s “ Stories oi 
the Cherokee Hills,” it need only be said that 
they are among the best pieces of work 
which he has given us. They are full of 
humor of the most natural and contagious 
kind; and stories which have this quality, 
springing out of the soil, cannot fail to re 
fresh and delight. (Houghton, Mifflin & Co ) 

In “ The Heart of Toil” Octave Thanet 
has found a fitting title for a number of those 
vigorously conceived and vigorously executed 
sketches of life, chiefly among the working 
people of the Central West, which she does 
with such insight and skill. For acertain vigor 
and honesty Miss French’s stories belong with 
the best American short stories. (Scribner.) 

No one who has followed the literary caree: 
of Dr. Weir Mitchell has failed to note that 
his work is as versatile in subject as it is 
excellent in execution, His new story, “ Th: 
Adventures of Francois ” (The Century Com 
pany), again illustrates this. It is a far step 
from the Quaker life of the time of our 
Revolution to the days of the Terror in Paris 
not in time, but in people and motives. Fran 
gois, as the fascinating sub-title tells us, is in 
turn foundling, choir-boy, thief, juggler, fenc- 
ing-master, conspirator, and finally servitor 
of a great family. Merely as a stirring story 
the novel is alive with interest, and the chic! 
actor is a distinct creation, abounding in dry 
humor and imperturbable cheerfulness, with 
ready brain, active hand, and never-failing in- 
vention. Heisa bit ofa hero, too, ina homel 
way, and, scamp as he is, at the test holds 
his own in devotion and chivalry against 
French nobility. The strength of the novel 
lies largely in its bringing close to the imagi- 
nation the Paris of the Revolution as it might 
have been seen from the lower side, as it 
were—seen by a man who was of the people 
and yet was politica'ly indifferent, one who 
could view with equally cynical indifference 
the madness of the mob and the folly of the 
nobles. The story is as different from “ Hugh 
Wynne ” as a book by the same author could 
well be, yet is not an unworthy successor, 
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In “The Terror” (Appleton) an equally 
fascinating and perhaps more impressive and 
artistic presentation of the most passionately 
tragic period of French history is given. The 
English-reading world last year fully recog- 
nized its indebtedness to Mrs, Catharine A, 
Janvier for her thoroughly satisfactory trans- 
lation from the Provencal of Félix Gras’s 
“ The Reds of the Midi.” That book was 
beyond doubt one of the two or three best 
works in fiction of the year. The relation of 
events is carried on in “ The Terror” with 
many of the same characters as in “ The 
Reds of the Midi,” and again the straight- 
forward narration as of deeds done and 
things seen is wonderfully effective. Close 
historic study, a novel point of view, delight- 
ful literary quality, quite unusual skill in 
making characters act and talk simply and 
naturally, equal skill in interweaving the 
imaginative and the real, abundance of inci- 
dent, and constant movement of the story— 
all these things are M. Gras’s in an eminent 
degree. 

Of Mr. Kipling’s “ The Day’s Work” we 
have already and quite recently spoken, The 
stories included are of many kinds, and thus 
we get a many-sided view of the most popu- 
lar living English writer of short stories. 
Granting all the faults which offend or irri- 
tate, it is certain that Mr. Kipling has here 
no story which has not the stamp of power 
and originality. (Doubleday & McClure.) 

A new and racy type was brought into 
American fiction in the person of “ David 
Harum.” (Appleton.) The author, Edward 
Noyes Westcott, did not live to reap the 
success he had richly earned. He has done 
in a measure for the small-town life of cen- 
tral New York what others have done for 
New England, Virginia, Kentucky, Louisi- 
ana, and other States and sections of the 
country. The story, as a story, is not par- 
ticularly effective, but the reader would have 
been content if the novel had been only a 
monologue by David. Where else can we 
find such shrewd, quaint, long-headed, dryly 
humorous talk? David never bores one, 
always talks with a purpose and to the point, 
never preaches, never pretends to be on a high 
moral plane, but is always a son of the soil, 
open-minded, keen in a horse trade, but gen- 
erous to friends and those who need help 
The character is a notable one, and the 
book one not to be left unread, 

The late Harold Frederic left behind him, 
in “ Gloria Mundi,” a novel of unequal execu- 
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tion, far from dull—not a book to be read 
twenty years hence, but having single char- 
acters and episodes that are vivid and tren™ 
chant. Ifless powerful as a whole than “ The 
Damnation of Theron Ware,” it is also less 
unpleasant in its general impressions. Mr. 
Frederic has been called a pessimist, and it 
is true that here his unworthy characters 
stand out far more distinctly than those who 
are unselfish, and that the futility of idealism 
seems to be the message of the book. The 
coarseness and viciousness of a part of Eng- 
lish so-called nobility he evidently takes 
keen delight in throwing into the lime-light, 
though he carefully abstains from indicating 
that his beastlike duke and besotted lords 
are types. There is clearly a sarcasm in his 
title. Mr. Frederic had defects that would 
never have allowed him to become a reaily 
great novelist, but he did honest work, never 
imitated, never clung to the commonplace, 
and always had somethirg of his own worth 
saying. (H.S. Stone & Co.) 

Mr. Neil Munro’s “ John Splendid ” (Dodd, 
Mead & Co.) is of special interest as a 
study of Highland character and history by 
a writer of Highland blood. It is poorly 
constructed as to plot, but there is great 
promise in the author’s thoroughness and 
avoidance of sensationalism. His analysis 
of motive and character shows strength and 
thoughtfulness, and his style has something 
of the quality found in “ Hugh Wynne.” 

Mr. Merriman’s “ Roden’s Corner ” (Har- 
per) has a novel subject in the exploitation 
of philanthropy for the covert purpose of 
making millions by a corner. It will be 
widely read, and will add to the reputation 
already gained by this author’s successtul 
novels of the past two or three years. 


BIOGRAPHY 


What may be called the miscellaneous 
books of the season—books, that is, which 
are nof readily put into a specific cata- 
logue—cover a wide range and are very 
unequal in insight, originality, and liter- 
ary quality. A first place among these 
books must be given to Maeterlinck’s “ Wis- 
dom and Destiny,” translated by Mr. Al- 
fred Sutro. This volume, like its prede- 
cessor, “ The Treasure of the Humble,” is a 
chapter from the spiritual experience of a 
modern mystic; a book which must select its 
readers, and, when it finds them, will make a 
very deep impression upon them, It is an 
attempt to reconcile the outward happenings 
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of life, over which man has no control, and 
which may be summed up in the word des- 
tiny, with that free, spontaneous, and inward 
life which finds its expression in wisdom. 
The secret of the book may perhaps be 
found in a single phrase: ‘“ Wisdom, per- 
haps, is orly the sense of the Infinite applied 
to our moral life.” The book is full of beau- 
tiful thoughts which the non-elect will find 
somewhat elusive, but which to the elect will 
seem like the shining of the true light which 
makes the world intelligible; a book of the 
deepest consolation, because essentially a 
book of reconciliation. “When we lose one 
we love, our bitterest tears are called forth 
by the memories of hours when we loved not 
enough. If we always had smi.ed on the one 
who is gone, there would be no despair in our 
grief ; and some sweetness would cling to our 
tears, reminiscent of virtues and happiness.” 
... “Sorrow is just, above all; and even 
as the cast stands ready awaiting the molten 
bronze, so is our whole life expectant of the 
hour of sorrow, for it is then we receive our 
wage.’ (Dodd, Mead & Co.) 

It gives one something of a shock to pass 
from the atmosphere of Maeterlinck’s medita- 
tions to that which meets the reader on the 
very threshold of Jules Hoche’s * The Real 
Bismarck ’’—an attempt to put into the hands 
of the reader the psychological key to the 
character of one of the most tempestucus, 
aggressive, and influential of modern men 
of executive genius. In Maeterlinck we 
are plunged into a world of thought; in the 
story of Bismarck we are plunged into a 
world of action; or, if not of action, of that 
intense energy of character which expresses 
itself in talk when it cannot express itself in 
deed—or, to be more accurate, which con- 
stantly overflows through both channels. 
The attempt to get at the moral quality in 
Bismarck gives this volume its special inter- 
est and importance. (R. F. Fenno & Co.) 
Mr. Sidney George Fisher’s “ The True Ben- 
jamin Franklin ” is a book of sonewhat simi- 
lar purpose, dealing with an American who 
must be placed, in any classification, among 
the half-dozen foremost men this country has 
yet produced; for Franklin's life was singu- 
larly representative of the freedom, the large- 
ness of opportunity, the unconventionality, 
and the individual energy of the New World. 
It was not a well-balanced life, although in 
many ways it was an extremely rational one; 
breadth of interest and fruitfulness rather 
than elevation or dignity were its charac- 
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teristics. It was a very faulty life, but it 
was also an immensely useful one. It is 
better to know Franklin as he was than to 
cherish a false image of him. Mr. Fisher 
has endeavored with perfect frankness to 
tell the story of the life of this extrao:dinary 
personality, who was at once a man of sci- 
ence, a man of affairs, a statesman, a printer, 
a philosopher, and a writer of great skill and 
ability. (Lippincott.) 

Another chapter in American biography 
which is worth more than passing attention 
is Mr. Hamlin Garland’s “ The Life of Gen- 
eral Grant,” some of the chapters of which 
have appeared in the pages of “ McClure’s 
Magazine.” This isa plain, homely, straight- 
forward account of another representative 
American character and career; a successful 
endeavor to tell the story at first hand, to 
fill in the background of actual conditions, 
and to let the man stand forth in his strength 
and his faults without any attempt to heighten 
the one or tosoften the other. It need hardly 
be said that the final resu’t on the reader's 
mind is one of heroic pa‘ience and a certain 
grand simplicity which almost conceals de- 
fects of judgment. (Doubleday & McClure. 

In the judgment of foreign critics, “ Stone 
wall Jackson and the American Civil War ” 
is in many respects the most important con- 
tribution yet made to the his‘ory of the great 
struggle of thirty-five years ago; a book of 
genuine insight, comprehensiveness, and mil 
itary judgment; a piece of adequate and 
authoritative writing. Stonewall Jackson 
was one of the heroes of the Civil War; 
mistaken as to his course, but conscientious 
in the very highest degree; a man of the 
purest and noblest character, with a touch of 
genius, the elements of whose nature con- 
tributed a large amount of substantial truth 
to the process of idealization which was 
begun when he fell. (Longmans.) 

The reader is hardly aware of a change of 
atmosphere in passing from the life of Stone- 
wall Jackson to the “ Scientific Memoirs of 
Professor Huxley ;” for Huxley was a born 
fighter—one who loved the fray for its own 
sake, and who was marvelously well equipped 
for successful battle. His Scientific Memoirs, 
when completed, will record not only the 
progress of modern science during one of 
its most fruitful periods at the hands of 
one of its most practical and fruitful disci- 
ples, but also the struggles of modern science 
against preconceived notions, the traditions 
of scholarship, of philosophy, of ecclesias- 
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ticism and theology—not, it must be remem- 
bered, the traditions of religion, Professor 
Huxley often thought that he was contend- 
ing with religion, when, as a matter of fact, 
he was contending with systems of theology, 
which is a very different matter. (Appleton.) 


HISTORY 


Mr. Archibald R. Colquhoun’s “ China in 
Transformation ” is a contribution to current 
history which has immediate interest for all 
English and American readers. It is a chap- 
ter in the new development of the Far Kast; 
and in that story of expansion in which nearly 
all the Great Powers play their part, Mr. 
Colquhoun writes from the standpoint of an 
ardent Englishman. But he has gathered 
his facts with so much intelligence, and they 
sweep so extensive a territory, that his book 
must not be classed with those hurried jour- 
nalistic treatments of situations and condi- 
tions which any crisis in political or diplo- 
matic affairs brings to the surface. Itis a 
book for all those who wish to keep them- 
selves informed of the larger movements of 
their time. (Harper.) In the same class, 
although a book of more effectiveness and 
brilliancy of style, must be placed Mr. Benja- 
min Kidd’s “ The Control of the Tropics,” the 
substance of which was contained in an arti- 
cle contributed by Mr. Kidd to the columns 
of The Outlook early in the present season. 
Mr. Kidd is a-thorough believer in the devel- 
opment of the tropical countries under the 
direction and control of the peoples in the 
temperate zone. (Macmillan.) Dean Wor- 
cester’s “The Philippine Islands” is the 
most elaborate and comprehensive work of 
the kind which has yet appeared; a substan- 
tial volume, summing up in an orderly way 
the results of a thorough study of the Philip- 
pines, their geography, topography, and their 
moral, physical, and commercial characteris- 
tics and possibilities. From one point of 
view it is a tract for the times; from another 
point of view it belongs with the most serious 
literature of foreign observation and study. 
(Macmillan.) 

Miss Grace King’s “ De Soto and His Men 
in Florida” is a characteristically strong 
piece of work, well constructed, full of the 
dramatic spirit, and breathing the very atmos- 
phere of adventure and heroism. Miss King 
knows the Spanish origins well and lovingly ; 
she is in touch with the old Spanish quality 
of daring, audacity, and love of achievement; 
she knows the spirit of Spain at its moment 
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of greatest exaltation, and that spirit she has 
transferred out of the old chronicles into 
this modern narrative, which is all movement, 
vivacity, and life, with the reality of history 
behind it and with the deep human interest 
of a chapter from the book of life, evoked by 
the skill and the insight of a thorough artist. 
Miss King’s book will be read for its intrin- 
sic interest. It ought to be in the hands of 
every young American, for it is one of the 
books which has something to teach Ameri- 
can boys and girls, not only of the early 
history of their own country but also the 
quality of life which went into the explora- 
tion and colonization of the continent. It 
covers but a single episode in that early 
history, but the episode presents in miniature 
the great qualities which made the subjuga- 
tion of the continent possible. (Macmillan.) 
Colonel Higginson’s “ Tales of the Enchanted 
Islands of the Atlantic” carry the reader 
behind history into that dreamland of mythol- 
ogy and legend in which the spirit of the 
race reveals so clearly its hopes, its fears, and 
its dreams of possible achievement. Colonel 
Higginson had a rich field, and has taken 
some charming material from it. (Macmillan.) 
A local historical study of special interest to 
New Yorkers is Mrs. J. K. Van Rensselaer’s 
“ The Goede Vrouw of Mana-ha-ta,” a study 
of what might be called the mothers of New 
York—the women of the earliest colonial 
time, whose descendants have become emi- 
nent in the social and political history of 
Manhattan Island. Mrs. Van Rensselaer 
has gone to the homes of the early Dutch 
colonists for the sources of their later his- 
tory, and, by disclosing the qualities of the 
women in those homes, has made us _ under- 
stand the characteristics of the metropolis 
from the earliest to the latest day. Her 
book is a delightful foot-note to the more 
elaborate histories of thecountry. (Scribner.) 

Mr. Cy Warman’s “ The Story of the Rail- 
road,” the latest addition to the “Story of 
the West” series, so successfully edited by 
Mr. Ripley Hitchcock, follows in point of 
time “ The Story of the Cowboy,” and de- 
scribes the building of the first transconti- 
nental lines of traffic across the Far West. 
The story has all the interest of a romance, 
so full of adventure, daring, and sheer human 
pluck is it; so full also of inventive genius. 
It is a book which shows how commercial 
enterprises are in their very nature moral 
enterprises as well, as involving for their 
success the higher possibili.ies of character. 
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(Appleton.) Readers of “Scribner’s Maga- 
zine” have followed for months past Sena- 
tor Lodge’s “ The Story of the Revolution,” 
which now appears in two substantial vol- 
umes, aid will undoubtedly be recognized as 
one of the best popular accounts of the Revo- 
lutionary period which has yet appeared. 
Mr. Lodge is an ardent patriot, whose patriot- 
ism has sometimes taken on an aggressive 
tone not without a touch of provincialism, but 
this quality does not detract in the least from 
his work, which will receive fuller attention. 
(Scribner.) 

“The Great Salt Lake Trail,” by Colonel 
Henry Inman and Colonel William F. Cody 
(“ Buffalo Bill”), not only preserves the famous 
Indian scout’s recollections of life and adven- 
ture along the route of the Mormon exodus, 
but tells again in a fresh and truth-loving way 
some of the most interesting chapters in the 
history of the marvelous colony in the desert. 
As compared with most writers oa Mormonism 
the authors’ attitude is distinctly sympathetic, 
and they speak of the blossoming of the 
wilderness under the efforts of the Mormons 
as “the product of a faith equal to that which 
inspired the Crusader to battle to the death 
for the possession of the Holy Sepulcher.” 
But this sympathetic attitude has perhaps 
brought the authors nearer to the truth about 
the Mormons than if a hostile bias had kept 
them from getting at the better part of the 
colony. The book, however, is not a book 
about the Mormons, but a book about border 
life and frontier enterprise. Colonel Cody’s 
stories of this rapidly disappearing phase of 
our Civilization are told with evident faithful- 
ness and a good deal of spirit. The book 
is well illustrated, and will be valued by all 
who care for the picturesque period it depicts. 
(Macmillan.) 


EDUCATION AND DRAMA 


President Eliot’s volume of essays entitled 
“ Educational Reforms,” recently reviewed 
at length in these columns, and President 
Gilman’s “ University Problems in the United 
States ” (Century), represent the ripe experi- 
ence and professional study of two of the 
foremost educators which this country has 
produced; both are important contributions 
to the literature of education and to the 
discussion of what is perhaps the most im- 
portant question now before the American 
people—the constitution of its educational 
system and the spirit of its educational life. 

That brilliant play “ Cyrano de Bergerac ” 
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has now appeared in three separate transla- 
tions, of none of which it can be said that it 
perfectly catches the accent and reproduces 
the quality of the original, because the origi- 
nal is essentially untranslatable; and yet in 
the case of none of these translations is there 
any serious misreading of the spirit and 
vivacity of the play, its witand poetry. The 
Doubleday & McClure Company announce 
that they are paying the author a royalty 
upon the sales of their translation. The 
latest translation is that which comes from 
the hand of Mr. Howard Thayer Kingsbury, 
and is the one used by Mr. Mansfield in his 
striking and interesting interpretation of 
“Cyrano.” (Lamson, Wolffe & Co.) 


POETRY 


No reader who cares for light humor will 
fail to read Mr. Oliver Herford’s “The 
Bashful Earthquake, and Other Fables and 
Verses ”—a taking book of easy and com- 
fortable rhymes, of somewhat uneven merit, 
as all humorous rhymes must be, but, on the 
whole, very successful. Mr. Herford is a 
born wit, whose doz mots are the delight of 
the New York clubs, and are to be found 
floating about detached from their author in 
all parts of the country. (Scribner.) 

The season has been singularly unfertile 
in volumes of verse, and the few which have 
appeared have not been significant. Ex- 
ception must be made, however, to the vol- 
umes by Mr. Bliss Carman and Mr. C. G. D. 
Roberts, already noticed in these columns, and 
to the new volume by Mr. Richard Watson 
Gilder with the title “In Palestine, and 
Other Poems ”—a small and characteristic 
collection of the thoughtful, refined, and ar- 
dent verse of one of the most sincere, aspir- 
ing, and conscientious of contemporary Ameri- 
can poets. (The Century Company.) 

RELIGION 

Dr. Lyman Abbott’s “ Life and Letters of 
Paul the Apostle” substantially reproduces, 
with some extensions, the series of chapters 
which appeared in The Outlook last year. 
(Houghton, Mifflin & Co.) Professor William 
James’s lecture on “ Human Immortality ” is 
very compact both in size and thinking. It 
is an eminently suggestive discussion of the 
question whether the function of the brain in 
its relation to the creation of thought is one 
of production or of transmission. (Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co.) 

Mr. Granville Ross Pike’s book, “ The 
Divine Drama,” is an institute of theology, 
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written from the standpoint of the evolu- 
tionary view of the cosmos and the human 
world, to show them as proceeding from and 
related to the activity of the indwelling Deity 
who therein reveals himself. It has strongly 
reminded us of the late Dr. Mulford’s “ Re- 
public of God,” and equally with that, though 
with strongly marked differences, deserves 
attention as showing the trend and reach of 
a conservatively liberal theology. In its 
form it is somewhat original, and in its scope 
it is, as we have said, an institute of social 
theology. We should not quickly dissent 
from any one who called it the best theolog- 
ical work of the year. (Macmillan.) 


LITERARY STUDIES 


Students of literature will find among the 
publications of the season a number of books 
of considerable importance. It cannot be 
said that any of them may be called epoch- 
making. They are books of scholarship and 
of intelligence rather than books of creative 
force; but they reveal that kind of culture 
which comes from a generous acquaintance 
with the best literature, and which becomes 
itself provocative of the best literature by 
extending the appreciation of it. Mr. Austin 
Dobson’s “ Miscellanies” is written in that 
charming, somewhat old-fashioned style to 
which he has accustomed his readers—o:d- 
fashioned, that is, in the sense of being 
leisurely, digressive, and devoted rather to 
manners and form than to problems and 
questions. Mr. Dobson knows his eighteenth- 
century literature. He is on intimate terms 
with the great figures of that literature; and 
\f they were not great as creative artists, they 
were great as personalities. Mr. Dobson has 
recalled the gifted and picturesque person- 
ages of the last century in a long series of 
papers characterized by exact knowledge, 
thorough sympathy with the spirit of the 
time, and a graceful, easy, cultivated style. 
{Dodd, Mead & Co.) 

Dr. Edward Everett Hale’s ‘“‘ Lowell and 
His Friends,” so familiar to the readers of 
The Outlook that it needs but a passing ref- 
erence here, will take its place with that 
growing literature which is the aftermath of 
the earliest and most extensive literary 
movement which has yet taken place in this 
country. (Houghton, Mifflin & Co.) Dr. 
Mellen Chamberlain's “John Adams and 
Other Essays” contains some admirable 
characterization and some very interesting 
and suggestive comments on earlier move- 
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ments in our history. Dr. Chamberlain 
brings out with special clearness the large 
part which was played in the Revolutionary 
movement by the opposition to English eccle- 
siasticism, not only in Puritan New England, 
but in cavalier Virginia. (Houghton, Mifflin 
& Co.) Mr. Leon Vincent’s “ Bibliotaph 
and Other People” has a delightfully com- 
panionable quality. Mr. Vincent is widely 
known as a successful lecturer on literary 
topics; is accustomed, in other words, to 
share his information with people at large 
and to take people at large into his confidence. 
This attitude of mind, easy of approach and 
hospitable of spirit, comes out in these essays, 
which are véry pleasantly informal, genial, 
and conversational. They have a bookish 
flavor, but no trace of pedantry. (Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co.) 

Mr. John J. Chapman, in his ‘* Causes and 
Consequences,” takes us into an entirely 
different field. The exceeding frankness of 
Mr. Chapman came out in his discussion of 
Emerson, of which Mr. James has said that 
it is one of the most thorough and intelligent 
endeavors to analyze the spirit and work of 
Emerson yet made in this country. In his 
latest volume Mr. Chapman ranges over a 
wide field. He talks about politics, democ- 
racy, and education in the freest and frank- 
est possible style. He sees the vices which 
stand out so prominently in the present politi- 
cal condition of the country quite as clearly 
as the pessimists of the New York “ Evening 
Post,” but he also looks beneath and behind 
them. He does not believe that they are 
permanent; he believes they are due to the 
temporary distortion of human nature in this 
country by the excess of the commercial 
spirit. Mr. Chapman is not a sedative writer ; 
he is a provocative one; he stimulates rather 
than leads thought. His insight is not always 
true, but it is often exceedingly keen, and his 
work shows unusual quality of force. (Scrib- 
ner.) The delightful writer who has been 
contributing to the columns of the New York 
“Evening Post” a series of discursive chap- 
ters on Men, Manners, and Things has col- 
lected them in book form ard issued them 
under the attractive title “ Worldly Ways and 
By-Ways.” Elliot Gregory has evidently 
traveled widely and observed keenly. In the 
rush of contemporary life, and under the 
pressure of contemporary problems of all 
kinds, it is pleasant to come upon a_ book 
which invites one to sit by the fire and medi- 
tate. These essays are worldly in a good 
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sense; that is to say, they show first-hand 
knowledge of men, manners, and _ places. 
(Scribner) Mr. Mabie’s “Work and Cul- 
ture” is an attempt to analyze the qualities 
which go to the making of successful work, 
and to bring out its spiritual significance. 
(Dodd, Mead & Co.) A book which no stu- 
dent of literature will pass by is the delight- 
ful volume made up largely from the corre- 
spondence of Petrarch with his friends, edited 
by Professor Robinson, of Columbia Univer- 
sity, with the collaboration of Professor H. W. 
Rolfe, which puts into the hands of the Eng- 
lish-reading student, almost for the first time, 
material for an adequate impression and 
judgment of Petrarch. Everybody knows 
the lover of Laura and the writer of the son- 
nets, but the first modern scholar—the leader 
of the Renaissance—is not so well known. 
The book is distinctly one of the most im- 
portant contributions to the study of litera- 
ture which the season has given us, (Putnam.) 

Miss Vida D. Scudder has already made a 
very interesting study of English poetry as 
illustrative of the life of the spirit in the Eng- 
lish race; she now takes her readers a second 
time into the field of English literature for 
the purpose of bringing into clear light 
“Social Ideals in English Letters.” Her 
survey begins with William Langland, touches 
upon Sir Thomas More, the modern novel- 
ists, the doctrine of Carlyle, Ruskin, and 
Arnold, and has a word to say about social 
ideals as they are revealed in contemporary 
English literature. The volume will receive 
fuller treatment. It is mentioned here in 
passing as one of the serious books of the 
season, which, if they succeed in fulfilling the 
purpose of the author, are likely to be read 
for many seasons; a book which, while deal- 
ing with the material of literature and written 
in the literary spirit, is an attempt to trans- 
late the significance of the literary art in 
terms of human experience. (Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co.) 

Mr. James Fitzmaurice-Kelly has succeeded 
in making a compendious “ History of Spar- 
ish Literature ” which has the rare quality of 
being thoroughly interesting. Single-volume 
histories of great literatures are of necessity 
so condensed that the life is in danger of 
being expelled from them; they get the en- 
cyclopedic quality. The author of this 
history has done his work with remarkable 
accuracy; he has also done it with very un- 
common breadth and freshness. It has been 
possible to point out (as a few critics have 
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done) verbal errors, but the book has been 
received with expressions of delight on the 
part of those who know what difficulties lie 
in the way of such a survey of centuries, 
schools, and almost of languages. The story 
has at this time a special timeliness; and 
Americans, who are apt to forget the great- 
ness of Spain in her modern inefficiency, 
would do well to re-read the story of the 
supreme value of her literature. (Appleton.) 

M. Brunetiére’s ‘‘ Manual of French Lit- 
erature ” is so far above the usual History of 
Literature that it may be said to hold a place 
by itself. One must put it beside the works 
of Ten Brink and Taine as constituting an 
original group of first-hand and successful 
attempts to interpret literature in its relation 
to the spiritual development of the race. 
M. Brunetiére’s book is intensely interesting 
to any one who cares to read in a literature 
the development of the human soul, and who 
is eager to find in art the play of spiritual 
energy. The whole subject is treated with 
a comprehensiveness, intelligence, and grasp 
which make one long to have the same treat 
ment of English literature. The volume is 
reaily a contribution to modern thought 
(Crowell.) 

Of Professor Saintsbury’s “History of 
English Literature” these things cannot be 
said, but the book has distinct value. It is 
the work of one of the best-equipped literary 
scholars of the day—a man who knows his 
English literature from Beowulf to Austin 
Dobson intimately, who has written about 
many of its perioas and aspects, and who 
brings to his latest work a great experience 
as well as great knowledge. The book has 
obvious d<iects; it also has obvious excel- 
iencies, and among these excellencies is that 
of being interesting. Professor Saintsbury 
does not write good English prose, and yet he 
is never dull, and one feels, moreover, that he 
is never an echo. He always knows what he 
thinks and says what he thinks. (Macmillan.) 

To these foreign literary studies must be 
added an American book—Professor Law- 
ton’s ‘“« New England Poets ”—a bright, keen, 
intelligent piece of literary characterization 
and criticism, dealing with a movement 
already thoroughly studied and intimately 
known, and yet not clearly understood even 
now in its significance as an expression of the 
spiritual life of the country. Professor Law- 
ton has the invaluable qualifications of New 
England birth and education for the doing 
of this work. He also has the New England 
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mind—its alertness, keenness, quickness, and 
natural intelligence. His book is, in the main, 
an appeciation, but not in any sense an 
imitative or slavish one. (Macmillan.) An- 
other volume of literary study from an Ameri- 
can source is Professor Lorenzo Sears’s 
“Principles and Methods of Literary Criti- 
cism "—a suggestive and interesting book, 
prepared from a pedagogical rather than a 
literary point of view, but not without value 
for general readers. (Putnam.) 

Lovers of literature for its own sake, and 
of Charles Lamb, in particular, for his own 
sake, will welcome “ Charles Lamb and the 
Lloyds,” a series of newly discovered letters 
of Lamb, Coleridge, the Lloyds, and others, 
edited by E. V. Lucas. These letters were 
discovered four years ago in a mass of corre- 
spondence relating to the family of a well- 
known philanthropist and banker of Bir- 
mingham, Mr. Charles Lloyd. With that 
correspondence were discovered upwards of 
twenty-five unpublished letters of Lamb, to- 
gether with letters of Coleridge, Southey, and 
different members of the Lloyd family. The 
book is, therefore, an important contribution 
to the Lamb literature, and will receive fur- 
ther attention. (Lippincott.) 


THE ILLUSTRATED BOOKS 


The most notable feature about the illus- 
trated books of the season is their quantity. 
Apparently the publishers have had several 
in preparation for many months, waiting 
perhaps for “ piping times of peace.” One 
has but to look at the “ Gift Books” and 
“Annuals” of fifty years ago, with their 
“embellishments,” to note, not only the 
great difference between then and now, 
but the enormous strides the art of illus- 
trating has made. Formerly a race of book 
illustrators were working in conjunction with 
the engravers to produce vignettes that 
would catch the eye and tickle the fancy of 
our forefathers. The decay of steel-engrav- 
ing and the revival of wood-engraving brought 
about a complete change in style as well as 
workmanship; the greatest change, however, 
was wrought by the introduction of various 
processes of reproduction. Photogravures, 
photo-etching. half-tones, electrotyping, etc., 
have supplanted wood and steel engraving, 
and even etching has had to take a back 
seat. Formerly the artist drew upen the 
wood block, and the engraver interpreted 
his lines exactly. Then came photography, 
and at once everybody could illustrate, while 
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the engraver became an artist also. Both 
the man whose canvas was as large as the 
side of a house, and the pen-and-ink draughts- 
man whose drawings were no larger than the 
block to be engraved, could iiustrate. 

The books of the season may be divided into 
two classes—those illustrated from new and 
original designs, and those illustrated by re- 
producing notable paintings or photograph- 
ing landscapes and buildings. In the former 
class five books call for especial attention: 
Wallace’s “ Fair God” (Houghton, Mifflin 
& Co), Mabie’s “In the Forest of Arden” 
(Dodd, Mead & Co.), Van Dyke’s “ The Lost 
Word” (Scribner), Hawthorne’s “ House of 
Seven Gables” (Houghton, Mifflin & Co.), 
Allen’s “ The Choir Invisible ” (Macmillan). 
In the latter class Armstrong's “ Gainsbor- 
ough * (Scribner) and Crawford's “ Ave Roma 
Immortalis ” (Macmillan) hold a first place. 
Who could write better of Rome than Mr. 
Crawford? What more appropriate way of 
illustrating than by artistic reproductions of 
the buildings and the many points of historic 
interest in the Eternal City? 

Dr. van Dyke’s “ The Lost Word” con- 
tains only four photogravures from original 
drawings by C. K. Linson, but they are poetic 
in conception, full of action, and most sym- 
pathetic as illustrations. One can hardly 
imagine more perfect harmony between story, 
illustration, and artistic book-making than 
this presents. 

Long ago Mr. Low captivated the public 
by his drawings illustrating Keats’s “ Lamia” 
and “ Odes and Sonnets.” Of late he seems 
to devote his attention more to mural deco- 
rations than to the embellishment of books. 
His designs to Mr. Mabie’s “ In the Forest of 
Arden” (Dodd, Mead & Co) show him to be 
essentially an illustrator of the first rank 
telling a story, at the same time that he 
pleases the eye and stirs the imagination. 
Besides the full-page drawings, this book 
has a very effective cover design and con- 
tains illuminated borders printed in sepia, 
with head and tail pieces in the same color— 
the combination producing a most pleasing 
effect, and reminding one of some medizval 
missal. 

Walter Armstrong’s sumptuous work on 
“Gainsborough” is the most conspicuous 
book of the season. It is the largest and 
most profusely illustrated. It belongs toa 
class of books of which the “ Rembrandt” and 
“Correggio” issued by the same firm were 
strikingexamples. Photogravures of the finest 
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quality are used to interpret the originals. 
Such well-known pictures as “ The Blue Boy” 
and “ Mrs. Siddons ” are here given more sat- 
isfactorily than any of the many reproductions 
one is accustomed to see. Beauty of text, 
width of margin, and purity of paper make 
one dissatisfied with most other books. 

The quality that strikes one in looking at 
the illustrations by the Misses Cowles to 
the new edition of Hawthorne’s “House of 
Seven Gables” is truth of interpretation, and 
a further study does not change one’s first 
impression. Rarely have artist and author 
understood each other better. As Hawthorne 
cannot come back to life and thank these 
artists for their faithful interpretation of his 
story, we must do so—and renew with added 
joy our acquaintance with this classic work 
of fiction, henceforth to be read with these 
embellishments. Is it fair to say that these 
artists have been greatly influenced by Boutet 
de Monvel ? 

Lew Wallace’s “ The Fair God” is a tale 
of the Conquest of Mexico, and Eric Pape 
was exactly the man to illustrate it. A vivid 
imagination, not trammeled by the fixed tra- 
ditions of art, was needed to interpret this 
dramatic story. The illustration facing page 
94 is suggestive of Géréme’s style. One 
can almost read the story by looking at 
the illustrations—a high compliment to pay 
to an illustrator. While the initial letters in 
red are highly decorative and artistic, one 
doubts the wisdom of printing the reproduc- 
tions in so many different colors. 

To illustrate some books is like painting 
the lily. James Lane Allen’s “ Choir Invisi- 
ble” is one of these. The announcement 
that it was to be illustrated caused fear 
and trembling; but no one could depict the 
scenes and characters in this exquisite story 
with more sympathy and insight than Mr. 
Orson Lowell, who has come to be regarded 
as one of our rising young illustrators. 

Messrs. G. P. Putnam’s Sons have been 
reissuing Irving’s best-known books in a sump- 
tuous two-volume form, with photogravures 
and highly decorative borders. This season 
they have brought out “ The Adventures of 
Captain Bonneville” in a new dress, and 
have reminded us once more that Irving is 
not only our earliest but still one of our most 
delightful writers. These illustrations are a 
mixture of photogravures with some very 
old steel plates and reproductions of drawings 
designed for the book. We confess a dis- 
like to the mixture. 
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Mrs. Alice Morse Earle is a delver into 
old records and journals. She has made a 
pleasing book of “Home Life in Colonial 
Days” (Macmillan), while the camera has 
been of indispensable assistance in repro- 
ducing many objects of real historic and 
authentic value to illustrate it. To the nu- 
merous students of their ancestors we com- 
mend this book, because the pictures are of 
real objects, and not the imagination of illus- 
trators, more or less artistic. 

Some twenty years ago the late Frederick 
Barnard, of London, illustrated a sumptuous 
edition of Bunyan’s “ Pilgrim’s Progress ” in 
a most satisfactory manner; since then vari- 
ous others have appeared, notably the one 
with etchings by W. Strang. The three 
brothers, George W., Frederick, and Louis 
Rhead, have just made one hundred and 
twenty designs for this old favorite, and the 
Century Company have issued it in a sump- 
tuous quarto, with elaborately decorated 
borders. One of the remarkable drawings is 
“ The Jury,” facing page 108. The pictures 
deserve close and careful study, and the book 
is finely informed with the spirit of Bunyan’s 
age in art and method, as well as with the 
spirit of his purpose in writing his immortal 
allegory. 

A new edition of the well-known work on 
“ The Cathedrals of England,” written by 
Dean Farrar and others, has been brought 
out by Thomas Whittaker in a large two- 
volume form. It contains the fine pen-and- 
ink work in illustration by Railton, Whymper, 
and other artists, and as a whole is a work 
of authority on the subject, as well as a col- 
lection of readable articles. 

The ever-delightful “ Cranford,” the enjoy 
ment of which is one of the wholesome signs 
of the times, appears this year in anothe: 
still more captivating form, with quaint and 
beguiling old-time illustrations in color and 
effective title-page—a form for this delight- 
ful classic which suggests its leisurely refine- 
ment and remoteness from the vulgarities of 
life. (Macmillan.) 

Many other books deserve more than pass- 
ing mention, but they may be classed by 
themselves as being fully illustrated without 
any striking characteristics from the artis- 
tic standpoint. Marion Harland’s “Where 
Ghosts Walk” (Putnam) is pleasingly full of 
half-tones, and Miss Cary’s “ Tennyson: His 
Homes, His Haunts, and His Friends ” (Put 
nam) brings the Laureate’s personality very 
near to us. 
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Dr. Abbott’s Resignation 

At the close of the sermon preached on 
Sunday morning last at Plymouth Church, 
Brooklyn, the pastor, the Rev. Lyman Abbott, 
read the following letter: 

“When, eleven years ago, I was asked to 
supply the pulpit of Plymouth Church, it was 
frankly given as one reason for the selection 
that my duties as editor of The Christian 
Union would absolutely prevent me from 
being regarded as a candidate for the pas- 
torate; and when, four months later, I was 
asked to accept the title and office of Acting 
Pastor, it was only that the church might be 
properly represented in Church Councils and 
similar ecclesiastical gatherings. It was not 
until the close of the season, May, 1888, that 
it was deemed possible by either the church 
or myself that I could fulfill the duties of the 
pastorate while continuing to fulfill those of 
editor; nor did I accept your invitation until 
the proposition had been submitted to my 
editorial associates and its acceptance had 
received their cordial approbation. During 
the ten years which have elapsed since the 
final call was extended to me and I entered 
upon the pastorate of this church, it would 
have been impossible for me to fulfill the 
duties which the two offices involve but for 
the great consideration exercised by my co- 
workers in both the church and the newspaper. 
You have not demanded pastoral calling; 
you have provided efficient and untiring 
assistants in the administrative work of the 
church; you have co-operated heartily in 
that work, supporting it generously by your 
contributions and your services; you have 
given open-minded consideration to every 
plan proposed involving departure from 
former methods; you have accorded me long 
periods of summer rest; you have loyally 
sustained my liberty of utterance whether 
you have agreed with the utterances or not; 
and many of you have come considerable 
distances, at no little sacrifice of convenience, 
in order to support the church in its regular 
services by your attendance. My associates 
in The Outlook have shown equal considera- 
tion by relieving me of all office detail. 

“ Nevertheless, if not the work, certainly 
the responsibility in both fields has sensibly 
increased. The activities of Plymouth Church 
have grown somewhat greater and materially 





more complex. There are great advantages 
in preaching in a pulpit to which past history 
has given a National character; but he who 
occupies such a pulpit cannot escape the 
obligations invulved in the fact tnat his 
utterances are always liable to be reported 
far and wide, and taken as an expression, not 
only of the church, but of that unorganized 
party of progress with which this church has 
always been associated. The obligations in- 
volved in the editorial office have increased 
even more. The growing difficulty and com- 
plexity of the problems of our time—indus- 
trial, political, ethical, and spiritua!—the 
changed character of the paper, changed to 
adaptits ministry to the larger life, and its 
increasing constituency, have all combined to 
add to the responsibilities involved in the 
duty of directing the utterances and control- 
ling the policy of such a journal in such a 
time as ours. To add the further duty of 
supervising the spiritual industry of a church 
which, with its two branches, is scarcely less 
than three churches, and the preaching, in this 
age of singularly commingled spiritual doubt 
and spiritual activity, to such a congregation as 
gathers here every Sabbath day, and to the 
wider congregation which listens to the echoes 
of this pulpit, is—to this conclusion I have 
been very reluctantly furced—more than my 
strength is any longer equal to. It is not 
that your demands or those of my editorial 
associates are excessive. You have both 
asked less than you had a right to ask—the 
one of its senior pastor, the other of its editor- 
in-chief. It is with the demands of my own 
conscience I mustreckon. I have endeavored 
to avoid the inevitable conclusion, or at least 
to delay it, by abandoning other work and 
by laying on my associates in these two 
fields of Christian activity all responsibilities 
which do not necessarily inhere in the office 
of chosen leader. I have withdrawn from 
the lecture field, refused all invitations to 
sit on boards and committees of philan- 
thropic and Christian societies, and have 
discontinued literary work to which I had 
pledged myself ; and my occasional absences 
have been rather a relief from the strain of a 
too continuous work than an addition to it. 
Perhaps—so reluctant am I to sever my pas- 
toral connection with Plymouth Church—lI 
should still have hesitated and delayed had 
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not a warning been given me this fall which 
scarcely needed the doctor’s interpretation. 
He tells me frankly that I am using up vital 
energies faster than rature supplies them; 
he imperatively declares that I must prepare 
to discontinue the attempt. though made with 
all possible reserve and every aid, to fulfill 
the duties of two such offices, either one of 
which would be quite sufficient to tax my 
fullest and best energies; and he leaves me 
no option but to withdraw from the pastoral 
work and devote myself to the equally re- 
sponsible but quieter work of the pen. I 
have, therefore, no choice but to resign into 
your hands the office with which for these 
ten years youhave honored me. It is hardly 
necessary to say that it is my earnest desire 
that the result should be the least immediate 
injury and the greatest ultimate benefit to 
the church I love. It is not necessary that 
my work with the church should immediately 
cease, though it will not be possible for me to 
continue it beyond the presentseason. Within 
that limit I leave to the officers of the church, 
or to such special committee as the church 
may appoint, to determine the time when this 
resignation shall take effect. 

“I can never resume the labors of a pastor- 
ate; but I hope, in occasional ministries, to 
carry the Gospel of God’s love in Jesus Christ 
our Lord to other congregations who perhaps 
need it more than you because it is less famil- 
iar to them. Even inspired by this hope, the 
decision to retire from Plymouth pulpit would 
be for me very difficult were it not that duty 
is never difficult when it is clear; and this duty 
is very clear. But, though not difficult, it is 
as painful to me as I believe it will be to you. 

“I love Plymouth Church. Here, forty 
years ago, I first learned that God is love, 
not merely law; here first received the illu- 
mination which comes from the recognition 
of the glory of God in the face of Jesus 
Christ; here received the inspiration which 
renewed my earlier desire to enter the Chris- 
tian ministry. When, eleven years ago, I 
came back here, it was as a man comes back 
to the home of his boyhood. No other 
church ever was or ever can be to me what 
Plymouth Church is and has been. In my 
preaching of the Gospel of faith and hope 
and love I have but interpreted in words the 
spirit which ever abides within these walls. 
If I have ministered to you, much more have 
you ministeredtome. Your faith has clarified 
mine; your hope encouraged mine; your love 
has inspired me in loving. With far better 
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reason than Paul had in writing to the Ro- 
mans, ‘I thank my God through Jesus Christ 
for you all, that your faith is spoken of through- 
out the whole world ;’ often shall I ‘long to 
see you, that I may impart unto you some 
spiritual gift; ... that is, that I may be 
comforted by the mutual faith both of you 
and of me.’ ‘My love be with you all in 
Christ Jesus.’ ” 

It may be added that, while Dr. Abbott's 
intention to resign was known beforehand 
only to the officers, and came as a great sur- 
prise to the congregation, the church has mani- 
fested, with its deep regret, a sympathetic 
acquiescence in Dr. Abbott’s judgment as to 
the necessity of the resignation. A commit 
tee has been appointed by the church to 
determine the date when the resignation sha!! 
take effect. Until that date is determined, 
Dr. Abbott will continue his pastoral duties 
as usual, 


The Baptist Congress 

The sixteenth annual meeting of the Bap 
tist Congress was held in Buffalo, Novembe: 
15-17, The attendance was not encourag 
ing. The people of Buffalo were eithe 
ignorant of what the Congress stands for o1 
not interested in the subjects. But the papers 
and addresses are said to have been of an 
unusually high order. Among the subjects 
discussed were “ Man’s Fall and Redemption 
in the Light of Evolution.” Those who took 
part in this discussion were, Drs. A. H 
Strong, George Dana Boardman, H. H. Pea- 
body, and L. C. Barnes. We quote as fol 
lows: “ All seemed to feel that the doctrines 
of the Fall and Redemption became more 
luminous and received added emphasis fron 
the philosophy of evolution. Dr. Strong 
said that the will of God is the only real force 
in nature. The Fall was the revolt of ma: 
from the will of God. Redemption necessi 
tates the surrender of the life of Jesus for 
the life of the race. Since pain is the conse 
quence of sin and Christ is the life of the 
race, He must suffer.” Dr. Boardman said 
that “evolution is the unveiling of God's 
plan;” “I am proud to be an evolutionist; 
“The story of the Fall is a divine parable.” 
This is only a sample of the kind of worl 
which was done at the Congress. The great 
questions of current thought were at the 
front, and seem to have been fearlessly and 
ably discussed. Another sample subject was, 
‘How far can the truths of Christianity b« 
stated in terms of naturalism ?” 
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The Tiffany & Co. “Blue Book” 


1899 Edition is now ready. 


The book contains No Illustrations. 
It is a compact little directory of Tiffany 
& Co.'s products with concise descrip- 
tions and range of prices of their stock 
of jewelry, silverware, watches, clocks, 
bronzes, and other articles suitable for 
holiday gifts. 





Intending Pur- 
chasers may ob- 
tain a copy of 
the book by ad- 


dressing 





TIFFANY & CO. 


UNION SQUARE 
New York 


























Holiday 


at its best is 
Dorflinger’s 
American 
yuiene:, Cat Gas 
o 


C. Dorflinger & Sons, 915 Broadway, New York 
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The Olympia Self-Playing Music Box is the latest 
and most improved of all the Music Boxes The above 


eyey 











with interchangeable Tune-Disks. Ilustration 

The Piano the richness attained by the Olympia shows Style IV— & 
Cannot Produce U™ less played by six or eight hands, and highly polished ma- y 

then the players must be experts—for hogany or oak case— > 
Olympia disks are as much superior to all others in their 29x20x10 inches high ‘ 
correct and expressive rendering as the Olympia Music 77 teeth in comb— a? 
Box itself is superior to every other make in tone and Price, including One 
simplicity of construction. Tune-Disk, 2:2: 2: 1: 


This Wonderful you'll realize at once; the durability — 
- , ’ 20} spare , r ent on 
Richness of Tone YOu !l appreciate years from now, after $ h 
inferior makes would have been worn Receipt of 
out and useless. It doesn’t have to be coaxed to play; Price. 
any child can give the winding crank a few turns—enough 





for a dozen tunes—30 minutes without re-winding. Disks Extra Tunes, 60c. each. 
are easily changed—they’re practically indestructible. 

Over 500 Tunes are ready now, and the latest music és a on an Olympia, 
constantly being added. } there is no 








: ’ “Just as Good.’ 
Charming Home may be arranged without notice if an \ = — 


Entertainments 0!ympia is in the parlor—Dancing, sing- Send for handsome illustrat- 
ing, instrumental renderings—Hymns ed Catalogue of Music Boxes 
and Church Music, too. at all prices and list of tunes. 


F. G. OTTO & SONS, 44 Sherman Ave., Jersey City, N. J. 


Or from Dealers in Musical Instruments, Jewelry, Clocks, Silverware, etc., etc, 





—._ — @ See G See 8 ee  ¢ om & oe S See See Sere ee 
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Rare 


Old Violins 


A S : l Off We will send two or 
pecia er three old violins on ap- 
proval and allow an examination of seven days. 
Our new collection of old violins, owing to the 
depressed conditions under which it was bought, 
presents the Greatest Values Ever Offered. 
No teacher, connoisseur or student can afford to 
let this opportunity pass. No parent having achild 
desiring a satisfactory violin should delay corres- 
ponding with us. We offer fine old violins possess- 
ing a smooth and mellow tone, dated 1570 to 
1810, from $25 upward; Artists’ violins from $50 to 
$250. Magnificent violins by the greatest of the old 
masters, from $500 to $5,000. A formal Certificate 
of Genuineness accompanies every instrument. Our 
collection of over one thousand old violins is the re- 
sult of many years of patient search in Europe by our 
connoisseur and no instrument can be duplicated. 





ur new catalogue of “Old 
Beautiful Violins,” 272 pages, is_ profusely MUSIC } 
. 
illustrated with quaint labels, BOX 
Catalogue etc., and gives biographies of the eee 
Free old makers, besides containing ll a SWEETNESS, HARMONY, and VOLUME of 


full description of the old violins 
making up our collection. To 
prospective purchasers we will send a copy free. 


Easy Monthly 








tone found in no other music box. It is the only 
music box having smooth metallic tune sheets, 
No pins or projections to break off and not liable 
to fet out of order. 

he list of tunes is unlimited. 





Payments yea, ..IDEAL MUSIC BOXES... 
playing 6 to 600 tunes, with or without slot attach- 
May Be ment. 
Write for catalogue and name of local agent. 
Arranged, 


Chicago. JACOT & SON, 37 Union Sq., New York 


(2 (In writing please mention this publication.) 



























Every Owner of a PIANO 


should call and hear or send hi 
for our little book describing iil 


The “Angelus” i 
4 Orchestral Piano Player. i) 


{ 
A copy will be mailed free to I i 

anyone sending name and address, Mh i 

The “Angelus” Orchestral Piano Player is a beautiful 3} i} 

little cabinet, containing mechanically operated fingers, and 

two full sets of reeds for producing wonderful orchestral ef- 

fects, which may be played separately, ~a@ 

or incompany with the piano, and is - 

played like a ‘‘Symphony.” F 

ec ee These fingers strike the keys of any piano A 

exactly as oman fingers do,rendering the most difficult composi- 

tions in a manner impossible to any but the most skillful pianist. 

It is instantly applied to any piano—grand, upright or square, 

and as easily removed. When not used in connection with 

the piano, it is a complete self-playing organ in itself. 

Think of the pleasure of having always at your command 
askilled pianist—one that will play brilliantly the overture of 
your favorite opera, the latest popular song, dance music and 
classical music in a manner that the hearers will say they sel- 
\\@ dom ever heard a piano played so well before. 

\ It is hard to believe that the foregoing is really the plain, 


NOS ivi ORCHESTRAL 
WY WITH PIANO 


















| 
A unvarnished truth, but, if you will send for our illustrated >» 
ii book, you will learn from it, that the ** Angelus” Orches- y 
i$ tral Piano Player will even do more than we have here 
claimed for it. Address “hj 


ANGELUS ORCHESTRAL -f f 
ALONE  » 7/Z Mi 
— WS 
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You Have a Pain 


maybe in your shoulder, or back or 
side ; at all events yeu want to get rid 
of it. Did you ever try an 


Allcock’s 


POROUS PIASTER 


Do you know that we have hundreds 
of letters from all parts of the world 
telling us of the wonderful cures these 
plasters have made? Do you know 
that all other so-called porous plasters 
were started after Allcock’s had acquired 
their enormous sales and world-wide 
reputation? Do you know that none 
of them have the medicinal properties 
of Allcock’s? Just put them to your 
nose and compare the fine aromatic 
odor of Allcock’s with the smell of all 
others. Don’t be deceived—get the 
genuine article. 





THE TREATMENT OF 
RHEUMATISM BY 
TARTARLITHINE. 


Mr. Hunt, of Knoxville, Tenn., 
writes: ‘I was a great sufferer from 
chronic rheumatism, having to go 
around on crutches. Your Tartar- 
lithine was recommended to me so 
highly that I gave it atrial. Ina 
short time I discarded my crutches 


and am now a well man. I will 
recommend the Tartarlithine to 
others.”’ 


Regular package $1.00, 100 doses. 
Of all druggists or post-free by mail. 
Pamphlets with Testimonials FREE. 


McKESSON & ROBBINS, 
97 Fulton Street, ‘ 


SoLte AGENTS FOR 


THE TARTARLITHINE CO. 


New York. 














we) 


VIGOR =é : 
HEALTH 


S, follow the use of 


maltose 


the Perfect Food, Tonic and Re- 
storative, which contains the nour- 
ishing elements of meat. 


INVALIDS AND DYSPEPTICS, 


or anyone in an anemic state, find 
in Somatose the needed nourish- 
ment and a restored appetite. 





Al druggists’ in 2-07., %, %, and z 1b, tins. 
Also the following combinations : : Somatose- 
Biscuit, Somatose-Cocoa, S ite—each 
containing 10 per cent. Somatose. ae convenient 
and palatable preparations. 
A full size sample box of Somatose mailed on receipt 
of 35 cents by 


FARBENFABRIKEN OF ELBERFELD CO., 


40 oe St., 
New York. 





Selling arents for Farbenfabriken 
vorm., Friedr. Bayer & Co., Elberfeld. 








Wonderful Invention 


Tones Every Organ and Nerve in the 
System Every home should @ 


have our New Improved Ther- 
mal Vapor Bath Cabinet (re- @ 
cently patented). Itopensthe @ 
several million pores all over @ 
the body, and sweats out of @ 
the system all impure and@ 
poisonous matter which causes @ 
disease. Gives absolute clean- @ 
liness and without medicine, @ 
keeps the a f healthy and @ 
vigorous. Will cure a hard @ 
cold and break up all symp- @ 
fm toms of typhoid and other fe. @ 

vers with one bath. Reduces @ 
surplus flesh; cures rheuma- @ 
tism and all blood,skin,nerve, @ 
kidney diseases. You will have - 
all the invigorating, cleansing and purifying effects ot 
the most luxurious Turkish, hot-air or medicated 
bath at a trifling cost. Price $5.00. 

The Rev. J. W. Bailey, D. D., Topeka, Kans., recommends 
this Thermal Bath Cabinet highly for nervous diseases. S.R 
May, Haven, Kas., suffered fifteen years with rheumatism. 
After using our Bath Cabinet a short time he was entirely 
cured. Dr.Wm. F. Holcombe, one of New York’s ablest and 
best known specialists, recommends this Cabinet for 
Bright’s disease and all kidney troubles, and also says it is 
the greatest cure known for pneumonia. 

Ladies should have our Complexion Steamer, used 
in conjunction with the Cabinet,in which the face is 
iven the same vapor treatment as the body. The only 
armless and sure method of ——s away all im- 
purities, leaving the skin clear and soft as velvet. It 
is the only cure for pimples, blotches, and other dls- 
figuring sores and blemishes. Invaluable for the suc- 
cessful treatment of Catarrh & Asthma. Price $1.50 extra > 
Descriptive Book and Testimonials to ail “ 
whowrite. Special Inducements to Agents. 


MOLLENKOPP & McCREERY 213 Summit St. aoe 0. 08 
POOOOOOO OOOO O999 0009000000008 
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Eucalol Treatment Has Cured “Outlook” 
Readers of Nasal Catarrh. 


Over 200 Oxdlook readers accepted our free trial offer, made in the 
November 5th issue. Not a single package has been returned, and 
only a very few failed to accompany their money with hearty thanks 
for the great relief given by the Euca.or treatment. 

For twenty-five years the most successful treatment of nasal and 
throat catarrh has been in the New York and Philadelphia Nose and 
Throat Hospitals. Years of careful observation and experiment led them 
to put supreme confidence in the treatment of cleanliness and antisepsis. 
This they use continually, and this is the treatment by Eucatot. 

But the enormous prevalence of catarrhal troubles (afflicting 90% 
of the inhabitants of the United States) made it impossible to treat one 
in ten thousand cases. Hence, at the suggestion of one of the most 
eminent specialists, the EucaLoL Company was formed to open to the 
public at a nominal price the benefits of this remarkable treatment. 















G. F. GOODWIN & SON, STEVENSTOWN, WISs., 
Manfrs. of FINE CARRIAGES AND CONCORDS. r Nov. 15, 1898. 
EvucALoL CoMPANY. 
108 Fulton St., N. Y. 
Dear Sirs :—Received your 
package of Eucalol. Am very 
much obliged for your favor. 
Am well pleased with it. Think 
it will prove to be just what I have 
long been in need of. Enclosed you 
will find your 75 cents in stamps. 
You have my best wishes for future 
success. May others patronize you and 
find the same relicf in your Eucalol treat- 
ment I have found so far. 
Yours very respectfully, 
ALEX. FOREST. 


WA1LERBURY, Conn , Nov. 10th, 1898. 
EUCALOL COMPANY. 

Dear Sirs :—Enclosed please find one dol- 
lar ($1.00) for catarrh remedies sent me, as 
per enclosed bill; also one bottle of the 
Eucalol Cream (to be sent me). I have 
had the catarrh now for some twenty- 
five years, and have paid as high as 
ten dollars for a single treatment, 
and have tried about all the rem- 
edies known for this trouble- 
some disease, and your treat- 
ment, as far as I have tried it, 
seems to me to be the most 
scientific of them all. 

Yours very truly, 
GEO. H. GOODWIN. 


FIFTEEN DAYS’ FREE TRIAL. 


We will send you, free of all cost, a complete treatment with medicine and full 
directions. After 15 days’ trial you may return the unused portion and no charge will 
be made. If you find it beneficial, send us 75 cents by mail or express money order. 

The Eucalol Treatment is based on absolute cleanliness. It consists of an antiseptic wash to 
thoroughly cleanse the nostrils, removing all accumulated mucus and mucous crusts, and the applica- 
tion of an antiseptic Eucalol Cream, healing and soothing the irritated mucous membrane. Both 
are pleasant to use, the effect is instantaneous, and persistency in their use is sure to effect a cure. 


This treatment is so cheap as to be within the means of all. The free trial offer makes it possible to 
try it without risking a cent. 


Eucalol Cream Cures Colds in the Head. Price, 25 cents. 
THE EUCALOL COMPANY, 108 Fulton Street, New York. 
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This Beautiful = FREE TO ALL 











CoLoreD PANEL (14x28), “ UNDER THE MISTLETOE.” 


B. T. BABBITT’S 1776 SOAP POWDER 


Send 25 Best Soap Wrapper Trade-marks, or ten 1776 Soap Powder Trade-marks, or the coupons found in the cans of 
est Baking Powder, and get this picture or an artist’s proof etching. 


No advertising matter printed on any of these pictures. Address Dept. DP, P. 0. Box 2917, New York City 
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The Fumily supplied with Laundry and 
Toilet Soaps for a year at Half Price. 
Sent Subject to Approval and Payment 


; a after Thirty Days’ Trial... . 4 « « 

, [7 Is wIsE ECONOMY TO USE Goon Soap, Our soaps are sold entirely on their merits, 
, with our guarantee of purity. THOUSANDs OF FAMILIES USE THEM, and have for many § 
. years, in every locality, many in your vicinity. Ask us for your neighbors’ testimonials. ; 

. saves you half the retail cost of your soaps, 

I he i tarkin Idea and doubles the purchasing value of this 

50 per cent, saving in a premium bought 

t for you below usual cost of making. One premium is The Chautauqua Morris 

2 Chair. 


Your choice of polished antique oak, or birch with polished mahogany finish, 
Two well-made, comfortable, handsome, reversible, closely tufted cushions, 4 in. thick, 
20x29 inches, filled with wool, fine poplar excelsior centres, Covered with handsome, high- 
grade, durable corduroy, light, dark or medium red, green or brown—choice of nine 
shades, Fixed Ball bearing casters, Back 9% ww rureP etietiatinted 
adjustable to four positions, solid brass rod Our Great Combination Box. 
attached beneath instead of over arms, it 

cannot be misplaced. Legs, 134x3; arms, § Enough to last an Average Family one Full Year. 
3% inches wide. One of the most cod This List of Contents Changed as Desired. 
a 





pieces of roomy, luxurious furniture. 100 BARS “SWEET HOME” SOAP... $5.00 
AFTER THIRTY DAYS’ TRIAL if the purchaser — posesit has no superior. Large bars. 

finds all the Soaps, etc., of excellent quality and the¥ 49 BARS WHITE WOOLLEN SOAP 10 

premium entirely satisfactory and as represented, A perfect soap for flannels. © "© ~~ 

remit $10.00 ; if not, notify us goods are subject2 49 Pkgs. BORAXINE SOAP POWDER (fulllbs.) 1.20 

to our order. We make no charge for what you 1 


An unequalled laundry luxury. 
p have used. 4 BARS HONOR BRIGHT SCOURING SOAP, 20 § 
2 If you remit in advance, you will receive in& 1-4 DOZ. MODJESKA COMPLEXION SOAP, 60 
2 addition a nice present for the lady of the house, Perfume exquisite. A matchless beau- 
* and shipment day after order isreceived. Money tifier. 
refunded promptly if the Box or CHAIR disap-& 1-4 DOZ. OLD ENGLISH CASTILE SOAP,  . 30 
® points. Safe delivery guaranteed. The trans-@ 1-4 DOZ. CREME OATMEAL TOILET SOAP, 25 
: action is not complete until you are satisfied. @ 1-4 D0Z, ELITE GLYCERINE TOILET SOAP, 25 
&@-Many young folks have easily earned a % 14 DOZ. LARKIN'S TARSOAP .  . .  .80 
, Chautauqua Desk and other premiums free by Unequalled for washing the hair. - 
dividing the contents of a Combination Box 1-4D0Z.SULPHURSOAP. . . . .  -80 . 
, among a few neighbors who readily pay the @ 1 BOTTLE, 1 oz., MODJESKA PERFUME . .30 , 
listed retail prices. This provides the $10.00% Delicate, refined, popular, lasting. : 


needful to pay our bill, and givesthe young folk 5 1 JAR, 2 ozs.,MODJESKA COLD CREAM .  .25 


the premium as “a middleman’s profit.” The 3 Soothing. Cures chapped skin. : 
wide successof this plan confirmsallourclaims. @ 1 ages ee = os 25 
Booklet Handsomely Mlustrating cain seestene toe eh. : 
20 Premiums Sent on Request. . 1 STICK WITCH HAZEL SHAVING SOAP . 10 ‘ 





; THE LARKIN SOAP MFG. CO., Larkin St, § THE CONTENTS, Bought at Retail, Cost . $10.00 











J 
Estab. 1875. BUFFALO, N.Y. Capital, $500,000, § THE PREMIUM, worthat Retail. |. ; 20.08 
, & READ NOTES BELOW. : for $10. ( Premium ) Retail $20 : 
"Se pits Ss ‘Gene 4 gratis, Value = 





Note—The Larkin Soap Mfg. Co. make our readers a wonderful offer. Not only do they give youa box of ex- 
cellent laundry soap and toilet articles of great value, but they also give each purchaser a valuable premium, and 
we personally know they carry out what they promise.— 7\4e /ndependent, New York. 
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Pillsbury’sVITOS 


the ideal wheat food for breakfast, 
never becomes starchy when 
boiled, but always retains its 
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granular nature, thereby making 
it easy of digestion. Unlike other 
breakfast foods, it looks as well 
as it tastes. Sold by all grocers. 


Pillsbury-Washburn Flour Mills Co., (Ltd.) 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
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7° EASY i 

ELICIOUS 
DESSERTS 
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““*Tain’t nun too much, cos tt’s Knoxes.’”’ \ | 
Ask your Grocer for 


|) Knox’s Sparkling Gelatine 
i 2-qt. package, postpaid, 5c. (2 for 25c.) 
| Pure, delicate, granulated. Endorsed by all cooking 
| schoolinstructors. Pink Gelatine for fancy desserts 
with every package. Try Knox’s Acidulated Gelatine. 
4H It requires only water, flavorandsugar. At your gro- 

cer’s, or pint sample, postpaid, 5 cents. | 
Cc. B. ENOX, JOHNSTOWN, N. ¥. 

















ETTIJOHNS 


+ &* REAR ¥ q*? 
4 BEAt * 
THe GRPAL 


IN MIN 


Or Tie 
j EXCEPT THE 
OUTER WOOD’ 
EXTREMELY DELICATI 
DELICIOUS AND NOURISHING 
UNEQUALED FOR CHII 


OF B ERY PACKAGE 


Breakfast food 


S THI BODY AND THE BRAIN 


AN CERI 








It cooks in a single minute! 


Wheatena 


THE BEST 


Breakfast Food 


Delicious, 
Nourishing, 
Digestible 


Samples of ENTONA, the great remedy for all intestina 
inactivity in baby or adult, mailed free on application. 
Of Entona Dr. Wm. Tod Helmuth, the eminent Sur 
geon, says: ‘‘It is the best :emedy for Constipation 
which I have ever prescribed.’’ Dr. J. Montfort Schiey 
Prof. Physical Diagnosis, Women’s Medical College, write: 
‘*I prescribe ENTONA almost daily in my practice, and 
am astonished at the permanent results obtained.”’ 


Health Food Co. 


61 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
1013 Arch Street, Philadelphia. 
199 Tremont Street, Boston. 
1601 Wabash Avenue, Chicago 
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Glenn’s 
Sulphur Soap 


Is marvelously efficient in clearing the skin of 
impurities. Pimples, eczema, and dandruff 
submit quickly to its healing effects. In the 
bath it is as beneficial as the waters of re- 
nowned sulphur springs. Linens and woolens 
washed with it are rendered superlatively white, 
and disinfected if the material has been ex- 
posed to disease germs. The value of sulphur 
as a cleansing and purifying agent is every- 
where recognized. 


Glenn’s Sulphur Soap 


has stood the test of experience. It is highly 
recommended by physicians, and is used in 
hospitals for its disinfecting and healing prop- 
erties. 








CAUTION :—Glenn’s Sulphur Soap (the only “ o-iginal”’) 
is incomparable and wonderful in its remedial effects. Take 
noother. Of druggists. 















Needed 
in 
every 
Home ' Machine. 
and 
Circular 
School. \ , Free. BLUE LABEy 
Never breaks the point. Preserves the softest TRADE MAR Lit 
lead. Saves its cost in the saving of lead. Cleanly, 
conyenient, useful. 


Made only by A. B. DICK COMPANY, 


| k TOMATO "4 
152-154 Lake Street, C rig __, Street, NEW YORK. c age al U i 
\ ICE BROTHERS” co: 
Bee sOeOr@cerererorucosocorore HESTERN.Y. US-A: 


NEW ART CATALOGUE 


A second volume of our 
catalogue is now ready, 
including 6,000 subjects. 
Vol. 1, dated 1887, con- 
tains 10,000 subjects. Vol. 
II., dated 1898, and our 























American View Catalogue ¢ 
A : J illustrated. Send 15 cents Adds materially to 
; ner for the set, or 8 cents for the s 
: new one, if you have the others. Lantern slides every meal of which 
and enlargements forschools. Photo mounting. it forms a part... 


Soule Photograph Co. *§nrn ee 
2000000000008 O0OCOSEOsECe Write for Booklet. 
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We make a special garment 
for the hunter, fireman, police- 
man, motorman, sailor—anyone 
who has to be outdoors in all 
sorts of weather. It’s compact, 
warm, and full of comfort ; not 
heavy enough to be cumber- 
some. 

Our underwear is full fash- 
ioned; that means knit to a 
pattern that is shaped to a 
form. Ask for them. 

Send for our illustrated catalogue, free. 


NORFOLK & NEW BRUNSWICK 
HOSIERY CO. 


NEW BRUNSWICK, N. J. 




















For Wedding and Holiday Gifts 


“MILLER” LAMPS 


are Beautiful and Useful. 

No other lamp so perfect. The New 
Ideas will ent Heat AL TYLES 
0 SELECT FROM, We yi make 
Fine Brass and Onyx NaNe 2s. If dealers will 
=~ not supply goods of our make you can buy 

them at ourstore. Write for catalogue. 


EDWARD MILLER & CO., 
Established 1844, Manufacturers, 
28 and 30 West Broadway, New York. 
" A Miller oi! Heater is a comfort in cool weather 
No Smoke, No Smell, Automatic Extinguisher, Saie 


som Saved | 


~— PRINTING PRESS, 
your own Cards, etc. Big 
Prunes printing for heighbors. 
Bis press for circulars or small 
newspaper. Type setting easy; 
printed rules, Fun for apne 
ours, Old or young. Very in- 
structive. Send stamp for sam- 
ples and catalog presses, type, 
poyet. ote Ey fac Oo. 
KE 
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DID YOU EVER 


> Ensoy a MEAL 


Not unless the meal was served 
upon a table so arranged as to 
extend over the bed and still not touch it. Most 
convenient in the sick-roo ” Excellent sewing, cutting, and read- 
ing table. Adjustable. Various kindsof wood. Beautifully fin- 
ished. Write for circulars and testimonials. 


INVALID’S TABLE CO., 


201 Cuyahoga Building, CLEVELAND, O. 
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LINTON 
4 SAFETY 
PIN 


Hasa larger sale than 
any other Safety Pin 
in the United States, 
on account of its 


Absolute 
Superiority 


A perfect guard pre- 
vents clothing catch- 
ing in coil. Heavy 
tempered brass wire 
used prevents bend- 

ing. Super-nickel 

plate prevents turn- 
= tng brassy. 


7 LOOK FOR 
PROTECTED 
COIL 


Made in Nickel Plate, 
Black, Rolled Gold, 
and Sterling Silver. 


Look for 

colored lithograph 

of little Clinton Pin Girl 
at your dealer’s. | 





BEWARE OF IMITATIONS 
Send SIX_CENTS in stamps for 12 CLINTON 


SAFETY PINS (assorted sizes) anda card of our new 
SOVRAN PINS. Their use will prove their value. 


OAKVILLE CO., Waterbury, Conn. 
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Equipoise Waist 
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3 IN ONE—Waist, Corset, Cover 
Stylish and Comfortable. Recommended 
by Physicians and Teachers of Physical Culture. 


_ LADIES’ White, Low Neck, $2.95 
Medium and Long Waist 6s Extra Low Neck 3.00 
rab, $2.50, Black, 3.00 


MISSES’ . White, Low Neck, . . 1.75 
SOLD BY LEADING DEALERS. 
George Frost Co., Makers, Box 1604, Boston. 


a ee eee eee eee ees ea eee een a SS 
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Postpaid on receipt of price if not at your store. Postal Order 
or Registered Letter. Give waist measure and length 
under arm, Other Styles. Catalogue Free. 
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Sanitary 





[NOTE LION IN CENTRE.) 


Underwear 


World-renowned as 


HYGIENICALLY PERFECT 
Made in STUTTGART, Germany 
of the finest Australian Sheep’s Wool, into 


HEALTH AND COMFORT-GIVING 
Garments, suitable in all climates for 
Men, Women and Children. 

At leading Dry Goods Stores and Men's Outfitters 
everyWhere. Ii.ustrated catalogue, samples of mater 
ials and prices sent free. 


Wholesale A. N. LOEB & Co. 


SPEEA HOSED FEFESEEEFESF SP DD SHED PEGS OPO OS 


depot 
: Sole Manufacturers and Importers. 
: 576 & 578 Broadway, New York. 
i The T. Eaton Co., Toronto, Agts. in Canada. 














You are Burning Money 


When your gas-jet looks like this. 





25 to 50 per cent. 
saved on your 
gas bil 


BY USING THE 


Hayward Automatic Gas Governor 


If it does not secure detler light at /ess cost after 
two months’ trial we will refund your money. 


The Governor is simple to adjust and pays for itself 
in the saving on three months’ bills. 


Send to-day for our looklet, 
“Gas Tips.” It tells all about it. 


C.1.S. & GOVERNOR CO., 357 Canal St., New York 
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DEaR Mapam 


The only cheap lamp-chimneys there are 
in the world are Macbeth’s—don’t break. [If 


you get the one made for your lamp, more light 


besides. 


Address Pittsburg, Pa. 


Get the Index. 


Write MAcnretn, 








WARM 
STRONG 
DURABLE 
HANDSOME 


are our $3 large gauntlet black fur gloves, by mail pre- 
paid. Send youraddressand receive our printed folder. 
It willinterest you if you ever drive in cold weather. 
We also custom tan all kinds of fur skins, 


THE CROSBY FRISIAN FUR COMPANY, 
116 Mill. Street, Rochester, N. ¥- 





The Ideal Sight: Restorer. 


A MOST VALUABLE AND SUIT- 
ABLE PRESENT. THE INESTI- 
MABLE BLESSING OF SIGHT. 
AVOID SPECTACLES, HEAD- 
ACHE AND SURGICAL OPERA- 
TIONS. READ ILLUSTRATED 
TREATISE ON THE EYE. 
PAMPHLET MAILED FREE. 
THE IDEAL COMPANY, 
239 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 























When the Cold Weather 


comes on, your feet get i and cold. This causes much of 
the winter sickness. Allen’s Foot—Kase keeps the feet dr 
and warm, absorbs perspiration and is a certain cure tor 
Chilblains and Frost-bites. 


ALLENS FOOT- EASE. 


A Powder for the Feet. 
Shake Into Your Shoes 


Allen’s Foot Ease, a powder for the 
feet. It cures painful, swollen, smar ting, 
nervous feet, and instantly takes the sting out 
of corns and bunions. Lt’s the are ate st 
comfort discovery of the age. 
len’s Foot=EKase makes tight-fitting «rnew 
shoes feel easy. It isa certain cure forsveat 
ing, callous and hot, tired, aching feet. We 
have over 10,000 testimonials. TRY 1T 
TO-DAY. Sold by all druggists and shce 
stores, 25c. Do not accept an inferior 
imitation. Sent by mail for 25c, in stamps, 


it into my 
TRIAL PACKAGE 


hy ” 
—— FRE sent by mail. Address 


ALLEN S. OLMSTED, Le Roy, N. Y. 


(Mention this magazine). 





**T just shook 








ANTFD—A case of bad health that R‘I’P’A N’S will not 
benefit. They banish pain and prolong life. One gives retief 

Note the word R‘I' P’A‘N’S on the package and ac“ept no sw stitute 
R'I P A‘'N’S, 10 for 5 cents or 12 packets for 48 cents, may had at 
any drug store. Ten samples and one thousand testimonia!s wiil be 


mailed to any address for 5 cents, forwarded to the Rip2ns Chemical 
Co., No. 10 Spruce St., New York. 











ATMORE’ 


MINCE MEAT 


is as pure and clean as you could 
make at home. 





Use SAPOLIO 
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NATURE’S REMEDY FOR @ 

H ¢ 
Whooping Cough, Croup, Colds, 
Coughs, Asthma, Catarrh. Q 
Vapo-Cresolene is used by physicians as a remedy and § 
preventivein Diphtheria, Scarlet Fever, and other Contagious § 
and Infectious diseases. e 
Vapo-Cresolene is prescribed by physicians of note the ¢ 


world over. Ask your physician about it. All druggists sell 
Vapo-Cresolene. Send for descriptive booklet with physicians’ 
testimonials and prices to, 


VAPO-CRESOLENE CO., 69 Wall St., New York. 
SCHIEFFELIN & Co., U. 8. Agents. 
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